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To the Right Honourable 
Puitie Lord HarRDWICKE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great- 
Britain *. 
4y Lord, 
A S no one has exercifed 
+ the Powers of Speech 


Pith jafter and more univerfal. 


applaufe, than yourfelf; I 
have prefumed to ienibe. the 
following Treatife to your 
Lordthip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Homers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
fhip’s Patronage, by being 
connected infome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moft important f{cenes 
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* The above Dedication is printed as it originally ftood, 
the Author beingdefirous that what he intended as real Re- 
fpect to the noble Lord, when living, fhould now be con- 
fidered, as a T Teftimony of Gratitude to his Memory, 
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DEDICATION. 


‘of Bufinefs, you have ftili 


foundtimetocultivate. With 
regardto myfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government; to whom forthis 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfhip, whether I con- 
fider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiitrate, the firft both 


in dignity and reputation ? 


- Permit me therefore thus pub- 


licly to afiure your Lordthip, 

that withthe greateft gratitude 

and refpect i am, My Lord, 
Your Lordfpip’s moft obliged, 


and moft obedient bumble Servant, 
Cice of Salifoury, 
Och. 1y 175 Eb. 


James Harris. 
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THE chief End, propofed by the 
Author of this Treatife in mak- 


ing it public, has been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them himfelf by prolix 
and formal Leétures, (from the effi- 
cacy of which he has little expettation } 
but to induce then, if poffible, to be- 
come Teachers to themfelves, by an inz- 
partial ufe of their own under ftand- 
ings. He thinks nothing more abfurd 
than the common notion of Infiru€tior, 
as if Science were to be poured inig 
the Mind, like water into a ciftern, 
that paffively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather thinks to refemble the growth 
of Fruit; however external caufes 
may in fome degree co-operate, it 13 
the internal vigour, and virtue of 
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the tree, that muft ripen the juices to 
their juft maturity. 


This then, namely, the exciting 
men ‘to inguire for thenfelves into 
fubjeéis worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firft and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
his fiudies to the liberal and irge- 
nuous. LHe has particularly named 
thefe, in diftinétion to others; becau/e, 
as his fiudies were never profecuted 
with the leaft regard to lucre, fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thofe, to whofe perufal 
be offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
be may not perbups hefitate to confe/s, 


Hoc juvat et melh eft.—— 


For 
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For tho’ he hopes he cannot be charged 
with the foolifh love of vain Praife, 
be has no defire to be thought indif- 
ferent, or infenfible to honeft Fame. 


From the influence of thefe fenti- 
ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
fubjeét with as much order, correé- 
nefs, and per[picuity as in his powers. 
and if he has failed, he can fafely 
Say (according to the vulgar phrafe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not bis fault. He fcorns 
thofe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
formance, that “ it was the haffy 
“* fruits of a few idle hours 5 written 
“< merely for private amufement ; 
“never revifed; publifbed againft 
“* confent, at the tmportunity of 
‘* friends, copies (God knows how) 
“* having by flealth gotten abroad ;” 
with other fiale jargon of equal fal/- 
hood and inanity. May we not afk 
fuch Prefacers, Uf what they allege 
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be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities. 


as to the Book itfelf, it can fay 
this in its behalf, that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
promifes, but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral; aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiries, 
and to pafs, as far as poffible, from 
Small matters to the greatefi. Vor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now in fafbion, or fupported 
only by fuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now- 
a-days are but little fudied; and 
fome perhaps, whofe very names are 


hardly known. 


The Fate indeed of antient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 

few of them furvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where fome venerable 
Fotto, that frill goes by their name, 


Jisft 


PreeT ac 
juft fuffices to give them a kind of 


nominal exiffence. Tbe reff have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurity, 
their very names, when mentioned, 
affetting us as little, as the names, 
when we read them, of thofe fubordi- 


gate Heroes, 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 


Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers, foould venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefe 
laf, among people (in rhe fa/bion- 
able phrafe) that nobody knows ; 
what ufage, what quarter can he 
have reajon to expe? ? Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 
has) what method had he beft take in 
a circumftance fo critical ? — Let us 
Suppose him to apologize in the beft 
manner be can, ana in confequence 
of this, to fuggeft as follaws— 

| He 
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He hopes there will be found a 
pleafure in the contemplation of an-. 
tient fentiments, as the view of an~ 
tient Architeure, tho in ruins, has 
fomething venerable. Add to this, 
wat from its antiguity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 
france the recommendation of novelty; 
fo that here, as in other inftances, 
Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther fiill, as the. Authors, whom 
he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in p dlifian nt countries s fome in te 
full maturity a Grecian aad Roman 
Literature ; ome in its declenfion ; 
and others in periods fill more bars 
barous, and depraved; it may afford 
perhaps no unpleafing _ [pdeliitiom to 
fee how the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed ; how there is onw 
Trutu, Uke one Sun, that has en- 
lightenéd human Intelligence through 
every age, and Wioeds it from the 


darknefs both of Sophifiry and Er- 


ror. 
x Nothing 
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Nothing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mind, than thefe extenfive views 
of Men, and human Knowledge 3 n0- 
thing can more effectually sa le us off 
from the foolifh admiration of what 
is immediately before our eyes, and 
help us to a jufter eftimate both of 
prefent Men, an nd prefent Litera- 


LUTE. 


Itis perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themfelves, and 


their own affairs, fo out of this nar- 


row [phere of knowledge, they think no-. 


thing worth knowing. As we BRITONS 
by our fituation live divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our cafe. 
And hence the reafon, that our fludies 
are ufually fatisfied inthe works of 
our own Countrymen; that in Philo- 
fophy, in Poetry, in every kind of 
fubjedt, whether ferious or ludicrous, 
whether facred or profane, we think 
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perfection with ourfelves, and that it 
is fuperfluous to fearch farther. 


The Author of this Treatife would 
by no means detraG from the juft 
honours due to thofe of bis Country- 
men, who either in the prefent, or 
preceding age, have fo illuftrioufly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
pleafure and fincerity join in celebrat- 
ing their deferts, he would not have 
Memndnindtion of the/e, or of any 
other few, to pafs thro blind exces 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfal, 
an odd event would follow; a few 
Learned men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in a man- 
ner to the extinétion of Letters. 


AA like evil to that-of admiring 
only the authors of our own age, is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one par ticular Science. There ts in- 


deed in this laft prejudice fomething 
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peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 
the more excellent the Science, the 
more likely it will be found to produce 
this effect. 


There are few Sciences more in- 
trinfically valuable, than Matus- 
matics. It is hard indeed to fay; 
to which they have more contributed, 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the fublimef? parts of Science. They 
are the nobleft Praxis of Locic, or 
UNIVERSAL Reasoninc. It is thro 
them wé may perceive, how ibe flated 
Forms of Syllogifin are exemplified in 
one Subjett, namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of thefe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfelves elfewhere. May 
farther fill—by viewing the Mind, 
during its procefs in thefe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 
fince Mino, like other Powers, can 
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be only known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore will fudy Mathe- 
matics 72 this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Poilofopher, and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the poffible fubjects either of 


[cience or deliberation. 


But when Mathematics, inflead of 
being applied to this excellent purpofe, 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place; no wonder if 
Logic pa/s into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, inflead of furthering 
feienge, become in fai an obftacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univerfal, 
come to attach themfelves for years 
to a finele Species, a /pecies wholly 
involved in Lines and Numbers 
only; they grow infenfibly to believe 
thefe laft as infeparable from all Rea- 
foning, as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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every horfeman to be infeparable from 


Ais hore. 


And thus we fee the ufe, nay the 
neceffity of enlarging our hterary 
views, leff even Knowledge itlelf 
foould obftruG its own growth, and 
perform in fome measure the part of 


zenorance and barbarity. 


Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this Treatife, for the 
multiplicity of antient guotatiozs, 
with which he bas filled bis Book. If 
he can excite in ap readers a proper 
Spirit of curiofity 5 if be can help in 
the leaft degree to Glee the Lounds 
of Science; to revive the decaying 
rafte of antient Literature; to leffen 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern; and to affert to Authors 
of every age their sufi portion of 
efteem; if be can in the ie? degree 
bute to thefe ends, he hopes it 
may be allowed, that be has done a 

Service. 
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fervice to mankind. Should rhis fer- 
vice be a reafon for hisWork to fur- 
vive, he has confeft already, it would 
be no unpleafing event. Should the 
contrary happen, he muft acquiefce 
in its fate, and let it peaceably pafs 
to thofe deftined regions, whither the 
produttions of modern Wit are every 


day paffing, 
——Iin vicum vendentem thus 
et odores. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reader is defired to take notice, that 
as often as the author quotes V.1. p. &e. 
he refers to Three Treatifes publifhed firft it 
one Volume, Octavo, in the year 1745. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


BOOK 1. 


i TAS. of. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Defign of the Whole. 
F Men by nature had been framed Ch. I. 
I for Solitude, they had never felt an “7 
Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other: And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Difcourfe. Since Speecu then is the 
joint Energie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties (2), (that is to fay, of our Rea- 


Jon 


(2) See V.I. p. 147 to 169. Sce alfo Note xv. 
p- 292, and Note xix, p. 296, of the fame Volumes 
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Ch. I. fon and our facial Affection) being withal 
“——""_ our peculiar Ornament and DiftinGtion, as 
Men ; thofe Inquiries may furely bedeemed 
interefting as well as liberal, which either 
fearch how SpeEcH may be naturally re- 
foived ; or how, when refolved, it may 

be again combined. 


HERE a large field for {peculating opens 
beforeus. We may either behold SPEEcu, 
as divided into its conffituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its feveral 
Limbs ; or elfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 


TuHeseE different Analyfings or Refolu- 
tions conftitute what we call (6) PuiLo- 


SOPHICAL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
WHEN 


(4) Grammaticam etiam bipartitam ponemus, ut alia 
fit literaria, alia philofophica, &%c. Bacon, de Augm. 
Scient. VI, 1. And foon after he adds—Verumtamen 
hac ipa re moniti, cogitatione complexi fumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, que non analogiam verborum ad invicem, 
fed analogiam inter verba et res five rationem fedulg ine 
quirat. 


Book tits Pirst, 
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WHEN we have viewed SPEECH thus Ch. I. 


analyfed, we may then confider it, as 
compounded. And here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that (c) Syxthe/s, 
which dy combining fimple Terms produces 
a Truth; then by combining two Truths 
produces a ¢dird; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonttration, till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 
of SCIENCE. | 


Now this is that fuperzor and moft ex- 
cellent Syuthe/is, which alone applies itfelf 


to our Intellect or Reafon, and which to 
Bae conduct 


(c) Ariftotle fays—rav 3 xale pndepiav cup 
orAoxny Agyopdvay gdty are aanbic ate Weudés ésuve 
otov avbewm@, AsuxGy, TeivEt, vine—Of thofe words 
which are fpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falfe; as for infiance, Man, white, 
runneth, conquereth. Cat. C. 4. So again in the be- 
ginning of his Treatife De Interpretatione, megs yup 
 ctvbeoww Hy dsaspeciy iss ro evdes Te 14 TO aANDss. 


True and Falfe are feen in Compofition and Divifion. 


Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion makes 
negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and fo 
far therefore may be called fynthetical. 


(cee peers 
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Ch. I. conduct according to Rule, conftitutes 
“a themirto: Wocic. 


ArTer this we may turn to thofe 
(d) infertor Compoiitions, which are pro- 
ductive 


(2) Ammonius in his Conment on the Treatife 
Tlegt Eppavcins, p. 53) gives the following Extract 
from Thesphra/tus, which is here inferted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becautfe it is 
rot (I believe) elfewhere extant. 

Ausins yee tong Tz oye TH ETEWS, (x26 ce dideurey 
6 girAccop@> Orcpeas@) ons ze GPO BOR 
AKPOQMENOYZ, ois % oH uaivEs as %5 THF 
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ryivov] ai WOAH % pulopsxn, diets Eoyov aulais &xré~ 

‘ f oi ? ‘ we ‘ NY ‘ ay 
yobs TH TEUVOTEDS TWY CVOMATUY, AAAK [ay TH KOH 

, N ee ? g ” 

xy Dednperpivc, % TRUTH EVADBMOVIWS TuTrinew ar- 
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ductive of the Pathetic, and the Piea- 
fent in all their kinds. Thefe latter Com- 
pofitions 


% 7) Anbis amrodaxvs. The Relation of Speech be- 


5 


Chek 
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ing twofold (as the Philfopher Theophrafius hath . 


fettied it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 
Jomething, and one to the THINGS, concerning which 
the Speaker propofes to perfuade his Hearers: With 
refpect to the firft Relation, that which regards the 
HEARERS, are enployed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the bitfinefs of theje two, to feleé? the ruft 
refpeélable Words, and uot thofe that are common and 
of vulgar ufe, and ts connec? fuch Words harmonic: fly 
one with another, fo as thro thefe things aad their 
confeguences, fuch as Perfpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copion/ne/s and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper fcafon, to lead 
the Hearer, and firike him, and hold him vanquifhed by 
the power of Perjuajion. On the contrary, as ta the 
Relation of Speech to Vuincs, here the Philcfopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Palfe, as in demonfirating the True. 

Sandtius {peaks elegantly on the fame Subject. 
Creavit Deus hominem rationts participem 3 cut, quia 
Sociabilem effe vcluit, magna pro munere dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermont autem perficiendo tres apifices adhi- 
buit. Prima eff Grammatica, gue ab oratione fila- 
cifmos & barbarifinas expellit ; fecunda Dialectica, 
que in Sermonis veritate verfatur; t-rtia Rhetorica, 
que ornatum Sermonis tantum exquirit, Min. 1. 1, 
te Qe 

Be 
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Ch. I. pofitions afpire not to the Intelleé, but 

“—v-—_ being addreffed “to the Imagination, the 
Affcttions, and the Senfe, become from 
their different heightnings either RHE- 
TORIC Of POETRY. 


Nor need we neceflarily view thefe 
Arts diftinétly and apart; we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfectly they 
co-incide. GRAMMAR is equally requi- 
fite to every one of the reft. And though 
Locic may indeed fubfift without RuE- 
Toric or Poetry, yet fo neceflary to 
thefe laft is a found and correct Locic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles. 


’ Now all thefe Inquiries (as we have 
faid already) and fuch others arifing from 
them as are of ftill fublimer Contempla- 
tion, (of which in the Sequel there may 
be poffibly not a few) may with juftice be 
deemed Inquiries both interefting and 
liberal. 


AT 
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ArT prefent we fhall poftpone the whole Ch. I. 
fynthetical Part, (that is to fay, Legic and “~V~ 
Réetoric). and confine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay, UNIVERSAL 
GRamMMaAR. In this-we fhall follow 
the Order, that we have above laid down, 
firft dividing SprEcu, as a WHOLE, into 
its CONSTITUENT PARTS; then refolving 
it, as a COMPOSITE, into its MATTER 
and Form; two Methods of Analyfis 
very difcrent in their kind, and which 
lead to a variety of very different Specu- 
lations. 


SHOULD any one object, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes de- 
{cend to things, which appear trivial and 
low ; let him look upon the effeéts, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the Principles. 


THE following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferted. “‘ When the Fame 
B 4 “OF 
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Ch. I. “ of Herachtus was celebrated through- 

~~ +«< ont Greece, there were certain perfons, 
© that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
““ Man. They came, and, as it happen; 
‘“* ed, found him warming himfelf in a 
* Kitchen. The meannefs of the place 
“ occafioned them to ftop ; upon which 
“ the Philofopher thus accofted them— 
*« ENTER (fays he) BOLDLY, FOR HERE 
‘© TOO THERE ARE GoDs (e).” 


We fhall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there isno kind of Subje&, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philofophical In- 
quiry. 

(2) See Ariftet, de Part, Animal. \. 1. ¢. 5. 


CHAP. 
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“ia AP. II. 


Concerning the Analyfing of Speech into its 
Jinalleft Parts. 


FW AHOSE things which are firft to Na- 
ture, are not firft to Man. Nature 

begins from Cau/fes, and thence defcends 
to Effects. Human Perceptions firtt open 
upon E/fects, and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe to be the Moon’s Interpofition ; 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Caufe to be the Earth’s double Motion (a). 
Even 


(2) This Diftinction of firf? to Man, and firf? to 
Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophy. See 4rif?. Phyf. Aufeult.\. 1. c.1.  Themif- 
trus’s Comment on the fame, Poffer. Analyt. \. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima,\.2.¢.2. It leads us, when pro- 
perly regarded, to a very important Diftinétion be- 

tween 


Ghelt. 
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Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and Suman Crea- 
“v-— tion, if we except a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 


tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
Gop may be {aid to view the Firft, as firft; and the 
Laft, as laft; that is, he views Effec?s thro’ Cau/es in 
their zatural Order. Maw views the Laft, as firft; 
and the Firft, as laft ; that is, he views Cazjcs thro’ 
Effeéts, in an inverfe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paflage in Ariflotle: dome yap 
ra trav vurxlepidiev cupola mpos to Qeyl@> Foes ro 
ped iyntpay, BT x 72S nysetepas Wuxns 6 Nes apos 
‘ga tH Quce Qavegoraile raviuv. As arethe Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, fois Man’s Intelligence 
to thofe Objecis, that are by Nature the brighte/t and 
moft confpicuous of all Things. Metaph. |. 2. c. 1. See 
alfol. 7. c. 4.and Ethic. Nicom.1.1. ¢. 4. Ammonius, 
reafoning in the fame way, fays very pertinently to 
the Subje& of this Treatife—Ayamurey 1H cvbpu- 
wiv Qucet, iu THY OTEAESEpUY x cuberay emi Te a= 
WAESEPS Hy TEALLOTEPA TEObEVOLL TO yap ouvbira pars 
Rov cuvsila nunivy x yuwpredtepa® “Ovrw yev x o reais 
Eipas py Adyov, w eimeiv, Lunparns megimailes, oide* 
TEE OF CLVAAVT HL EIS OVOMA my PIMa, my THUTE EE 
guraaaeas, xaxeibx sig soryera, exits’ Human Nas 
ture may Le well contented to acvance from the more 
imperfed? and complex to the more fimple and perfec? 5 
far the complex SubjeGis are more familiar to us, and 
better kiuowen. Thus therefore it ts that even a Child 
Enews pow to put a Sentence together, and fay, Socrates 
walketh 5 
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tical Obfervers, the reft look no higher 
than to the Praétzce and mere Worf, 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles, on 
which the whole depends. 


TuHus in Speecu for example—All 
men, even the lowe(t, can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpects the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muit be 
thofe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER- 
sAL; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, only refpecis thofe Principles, 
that are effential to them all 2 


"Tis our prefent Defign to inquire 
about this Grammar ; in doing which we 


fhall 


walketh ; but how to refolve this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verb, gna thefe again into Syllables, and Syllables 
into Letters-or Elenients, here he is at a lofs, Am. ™m 
Com. de Priedicy p. 29. 


1Y 


Ch. al. 
hem teed 
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Ch. II. thall follow the Order confonant to Auman 
Perception, as being for that reafon the 
more eafy to be underftood. 


We fhall begin therefore firft from a 
Pertcd or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all; and 
thence pafs, if poffible, to thofe its prz- 
mary Parts, which, however effential, 
are only obvious to a few. 


Wits refpect therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
fo ignorant, as if we addrefs him in his 
Mcther-Tongue, not to know when ’tis 
we afert, and when we queftion ; when ’tis 
we command, and when we pray or wifh ? 


For example, when we read in Shake- 
penne, 
The Man, that hath nm hinrfel 
The Man, that Lath no mufic in himfeff, 
And is not mov'd with concord of fweet 
founds, 

Is fit for Treafons—— 

Or 


* Merchant of /enice. 
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Or in Milton *, 


O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble 
feet; 
Hafting this way— 
"tis obvious that thefe are affertive Sen- 
tences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senfation. 


WHEN the Witch in Macbeth fays to 


her Companions, 


When fhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 


this ’tis evident is an interrogative Seng 
tence. 


Wuen Macbeth fays to the Ghoft of 


Banquo, 


Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal Mock’ry bence ! 


he fpeaks an zmperative Sentence, founded 


upon the paffion of hatred. 


WHEN 


*P.L. TV, 866. 


Gh. If. 
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Wuen Milton fays in the character of 
his Allegro, 

Hafte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Feft and youthful “follty, 
he too fpeaks an imperative Sentence, tho’ 
founded on the paffion, not of hatred but 
of love. 


WueEn in the beginning of the Para- 
dife Loft we read the following addrefs, 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doft prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart, and 


pure, 


Inftruct me, for thou know’ /i— 


this is not to be called an wnperative 
Sentence, tho’ perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 


tis a Sentence precative or optative. 


Wuart then fhall we fay ? Are Senten- 
ces to be quoted in this manner without 


. ceafing, all differing from each other in 


their 
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their ftamp and character? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Claffes ? — 
If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenfion.—Let us however try. 


°Tis a phrafe often applied to a man, 
when fpeaking, that be /peaks bis MIND ; 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif- 
courfe is a publifking of fome Lnergie or 
Motton of bis Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, excepting alone the Dif- 
fembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poflible, affects the appearance. 


Now the Powers oF THE sout (over 
and above the meer + nutritive) may be 
included all of them in thofe of Per- 
cEPTIon, and thofe of VotiTrion. By 
the Powers of PercEPTION, I mean the 
Senfes and the Intellect ; by the Powers of 
VotiTion, I mean, ii an extended fenfe, 
not only the //’2//, but the feveral Pa/fons 
and Appetites ; in fhort, all that moves to 
Aétion, whether rational or irrational. 

Ir 


+ Vid.’Ariftot. de An. IL. 4. 
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Ch. II. Ip then the leading Powers of the Soul 
“~~ be thefe two, ’tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 
muft of courfe refpect one or other of 


thefe. 


Ir we afferé, then is it a Sentence which 
re{pects the Powers of PERCEPTion. For 
what indeed is to afert, if we confider the 
examples above alleged, but to publi/b 
fome Perception etther of the Senfes or 

Le Intelleét ? 


AGAIN, if we zzterrogate, if we come 
mand, if we pray, or if we wifh, (which 
in terms of Art is to {peak Sentences 1- 
terrogative, unperative, precative, or op- 
tative) what do we but publifh fo many 
different VoLiTions ?—For who is it that 
gueftions ? He that has a Dejire to be in- 
formed.—Whao is it that commands? He 
that has a Wil/, which he would have 
obey’d.—What are thofe Beings, who 
either wifh or pray? ‘Thofe, whoa feel 

certain 
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certain wants either for themfelves, or 
others. os 


Ir then the Soul's leading Powers be the 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of thefe Powers, 
it will follow that EVERY SENTENCE 
WILL BE EITHER A SENTENCE OF As- 
SERTION, OR A SENTENCE OF VOLI- 
Tion. And thus, by referring all of 
them to one of thefe two claffes, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 
infinitude (4). 

THE 


€ ry / nw ~ ~ ry 
(d) Puléov av ots TS doxns TNS HIAETEC AG ditlas 
3 tA ? Ly \ AX Sy \ Ly 
EXBONS Duvamers, Tos piv yuwsinas, THs di Cwrinas, 
‘ \ > ‘ / , s \ ‘ \ 
TAS Hy opex]inacs Agyoutvas® (Atyw dt yrusinas pir, 
a f ae fon of od 
“a8 as YivwcKomevy Exxsov THY CyTwY, OloV VaV, dro~ 
vorav, okay, Qavraciay my aodyciv’ dgenlinas Oty 
2 ch 3 é ~ ’ ~ wv Bed wf av “~ 
ual” as opeyeuedx Tay ayabwv, 1 Ta avTwY, A THY 
/ cd 
donsvewv, olay aarnow Aiyw, woouiperiv, SupLdv, wy Erh- 
f ey PO 
Quptav) ro MEN ritlooa £idn TB AoYye (ra Wace Toy 
3 AV ~ 3 me 
aropavrixey) and ray doexlinay duvapcwov weotpyor- 
ne ~ > By ~ 3 « \ 3 ‘ 2 ‘ 
THE TNS uxis, Bx auTns nad wuTHy EvenyZons, AAG 
wees eTegay amor ewvopneung (Tov cupEaarrgcbas doxsvTa 
4 \ ~ Lon) oe \wv 4 > 314q~ 
wees tO TUE TNS detesws) My NTOb Aoyou wap auls 


Cursong 
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Ch.If. Tue Extenfions of Speech are quite 
“—~v—-~4 indefinite, as may be feen if we compare 


the 


x 


Caréons, nadacmep ims ts TILYEMATIKOY % 

EPQTHMATIKOY xadupivs Adys, 2 weaypady 

my EL weaypac, Tro ava exeivy TUNEIv EDLEAEUNS, WEES 
oy 6 Acy@, Womrep ext rz KAHTIKOY, 7 ti0s 

wap avle meakews* 5 rourns, n ws Daa xecitlovG, 

WS smb TNS EYXHS, 7 ws ween elpov@, ws &@h TS 

xuplos naAzuévns TIPOSTAZEQE: pévov AE 15 

ATIODANTIKON ard trav yousinwv, % Est TETO 

EEoryleariney rns yevopntvns tv ims yvorews Tov Teay- 

parwv arnbios, 1 pasvoévins, ds % movoy THTO dEx]i— 

nov ésiv aAndsias n Weides, trav dt aAAwy edév. The 

Meaning of the above paflage being implied in the 
‘Text, we take its tranflation from the Latia Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eff, cum anima nofira duplicem 
poteflatem habeat, cognitianis, & vita, que etiam appe= 
titianis ac cupiditatis appellatur, que vero cognitionis ef}, 

vis eff, qua res fingulas coguofcimus, ut mens, cogitatio, 

opinio, phantafia, fenfus : appetitus vero facultas eft, qua 

bona, vel que funt, vel que videntur, concupifcimus, ut 

fuant voluntas, confilium, ira, cupiditas : quatuor erationis 
Species, preter enunciantem, a partibus animi proficifeun- 
tur, que concupifcunt ; non cum animus ipfe per fe agit, 
fed cun ad alium fe convertit, qui ei ad confequendum id, 
quod cupit, conducere poffe videatur ; atque etiam vel ra- 

tionem ab eo exquirit, ut in oratione, quam Percunctan- 

tem, 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of Martial. But 
the /onge/t Extenfion, with which Gram- 
mar has to do, is the Extenfion here 
confidered, that is to fay, a SENTENCE. 
The greater Extenfions (fuch as Syllo- 
gifms, Paragraphs, Sections,and complete 
Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order ; not to mention that 
all of them are but Sentences repeated. 


Nowa SENTENCE (c) may be fketch’d 
in the following defcription—a compound 
Cle Quantity 


tem, aut Interrogantem vocant; vel rem: fique rem, 
vel cum ipfum confequi cupit, quicum laquitur, ut in op- 
tante oratione, vel aliquam ejus adtionem : atque in hic, 
vel ut a preflantiore, ut 17: Deprecatione ; vel ut ab in- 
feriore, ut in eo, gui proprie Juflus nominatur. Sola 
autem Enuncians a cognofcendi facultate proficifcitur : 
hecque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que in nobis efty aut 
veraim, aut fimulatam. ITtaque Hec fola verum falfum- 
que capit: preterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 
Interpretatione. 


(c) AéyG> 88 qwvn cubern onpavrimn, 75 fix 
la ? e \ 4 . 
pee xal aura OHAAWEL The Airiitest oct, C. 200 
See alfo de Interpret. c. 4. 


a) 


Chalg. 
\aemsoremyeaacaned) 
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Ch. If. Quantity of Sound fignificant, of which cer- 
—~—_ tain Parts are themfelves alfo fignificant. 


Tuus when I fay [the Sun fhineth] not 
only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certam Parts alfo, fuch as 


[Sun] and [ /oimeth.] 


Burt what fhall we fay? Have thefe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
greis be purfued to infinite ? Can we fup- 
pofe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abfurd, 
then muft we neceffarily admit, that there 


is fuch a thing as a Sound fignificant, of 


which no Part ts of itfelf fignificant. And 
this is what we call the proper character 
ofa (d) Worp. For thus, though the 

Words 


(d) Duyn ONAL TINT —7S pee@ goevess %ad ours 
onpavrixey. De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. c. 2 
& 3. Prifcian’s Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as 

follows 
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Words [Sun] and [ fhineth] have each a Ch. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- “~~~ 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 

the other. 


Ir therefore ALt SPEECH, whether in 
protfe or verfe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, evcty Fatactaph, every sentence, 
imply a certain Meanmg, divifible into 
other Mearings, but Worps imply a 
Meaning, which 1s not fo divifible: it fol- 
lows that Worps wll be the /mallt parts 
of fpeech, in as much as nothing lefs has 


any Meaning at all. 


OF Te 


follows—Diétio eff pars minima orationis confirultec, id 
eft, in ordine coinpoftte. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
inteiligendum, id efi, ad totins fenfus intellecium. Hoc 
autem ideo dictum ¢ef?, nequis conetur vires in duas partes 
dividere, hoc eft, in vi & res ; non entin ad totum intelli- 
gendum hec fit divifiz. “Vo Prifcian we may add Thec- 
dore Gaza.—hAékis de, nig@ rayicov uata cburakey 
doys. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato fhewed them this 
characteriftic of a Word—See Cratylus, p. 385. Edit. 
Serr. 
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To know therefore the fpecies of Words, 
muft needs contribute fo the knowledge of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
minuteft Parts. 


Tuis therefore muft become our next 
Inquiry. 


CH A: 
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Caee Pie 


Concerning the fpecies of Words, the fmalleft 
Parts of Speech. 


yi us sfieit feaveletor themspeces Ch.III. 

of Words among thofe Parts of “~~ 
Speech, commonly received by Gram- 
marians. For example, in one of the 
paflages above cited.— 


The Man, that hath no mufic in bimfelf, 
And is not mov’d with concord of fweet 
founds, 


Is fit for treafons— 


Here the Word [T4e] isan ARTICLE ;— 
[Man] [No] [Mufic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Lreafons] are all Nouns, 
fome Sudftantive, and fome Adjeétive— — 
[Tat] and [Him/felf] are PRonouns— 
[Hath] and [zs] are VERBs — [moved] a 
ParTiciPpLE —[Not] an ApverB— 
[And] a Conjuncrion — [In] [swzth] 
C 4 and 


24. 
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Ch.III. and [Fer] are Preposirions. In one 
“~—~  fentence we have all thofe Parts of Speech, 


which the-Greek Grammarians are found 
to acknowledge. The Latins only dif- 
fer in having no Article, and in feparat- 
ing the InTERJECTioON, as a Part of it- 
felf, which the Greeks include among the 
Species of Adverbs. 


Wuar then fhall we determine ? why 
are there not more Species of Words ¢ 
why fo many? or if neither more nor 
fewer, why thefe and not others ? 


To refolve, if poffible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what diffe- 


- rences we can difcover in its Parts. For 


exampie, the tame Sentence above, 


The Man thet bath no Mufic, &c. 


Oxe Difference foon occurs, that fome 
Words are varrable, and others invariable. 
‘Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man’s and Mien; Hath, into Have, Haji, 


% Had. 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweef- Ch.III. 
eff; Fit into Fitter and Fittef#. On the “~~ 
contrary, the Words The, In, And, and 

fome others, remain as they are, and can- 

not be altered, 


AND yet it may be queftioned, how far 
this Difference is eflential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceffary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 

foderns, and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latims vary their Adjec- 
tives by the ériple Variation of Gender, 
Cafe, and Nuniber; whereas the Exghj/b 
never vary them in any of thofe ways, but 
thro’ all kinds of Concord preferve them 
fill the fame. Nay even thofe very Va- 
riations, which appear moft neceflary, 
may have their places fupplied by other 
methods; fome by uxiliars, as when 
for Bruti, or Bruto, we fay, of Brutus, to 
| Brutus ; 
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Ch.lll. Brutus ; fome by meer Pofition, as when for 
“~~ Brutum aimavit Cafius, we fay, Caffus 


lou'd Brutus. For here the Accu/ative, 
which in Latin is known ay where from 
its Variation, is in Engh/b only known 
from its Pofition or place. 


Ir then the Diftinction of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwer our purpofe, 
let us look farther for fome other more 
effential. 


Suppose then we fhould diffolve the 


Sentence above cited, and view its fevera] © 


Parts as they ftand feparate and detach- 
ed, Some ’tis plain //7// preserve a Mean- 
ing (fuch as Man, Mujic, Sweet, &c.) 
others on the contrary mediately lofe it 
(fuch as, And, The, With, &c.) Not 
that thefe laft have no meaning at all, 
but in fact they never have it, but when 
in compaiy, or affoctated, 


Now it fhould feem that this Diftinc- 
tion, if any, was effential. For all 
®, Words 


{| 
| 
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ay 


Words are fignificant, or elfe they would Ch.III. 


not be Words ; and if every thing not ad- 

folute, 1s of courfe relative, then will all 
Words be fignificant either abfolutely or 
relatively. 

Wit refpect therefore to this Dif- 
tin@tion, the farft fort of Words may be 
call’d fignificant by themfelves ; the latter 
may be call’d /ignificant by relation ; or if 
we like it better, the firft fort may be 
call’d Principals, the latter Acceffories. 
The firft are like thofe ftones in the bafis 
of an Arch, which are able to {upport 
themfelves, even when the Arch is de- 
ftroyed ; the latter are like thofe ftones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer ftand, than while the whole fub- 
fittisr (4) 
§ Tis 


SS 


e) Apollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteft 
Authors that ever wrote on the fubject of Grammar) 
illuftrates the different power of Words, by the different 
power of Letters. "Eri, ¢ aporov Tay soixelen 
ree paky ib QavmevT ay G75 209 ior Quyny CLTOTEAES 


8 
T% 


acne pecan) 
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§ Tus Diftinétion being admitted, we 
thus purfue our Speculations. All things 
what- 


a 


za St cluguva, amree Avsv tev Qwvnevley ux EXE pnTHY 

tiv inCwunciv. Tay GUTOV TECTOV Esl Erivorgas xa wh 

aiey ALE Ev. ch peby Yup BUIaY, TeEmeV TVR TOY Owoniv= 

THY, puToi eos xabares ish Tov pnuatav, dvouaTery 

LVTOVULLV, ExippnucTav'—ci de WOTELEL TU URWVR, 

ausecr Te QuvtevTa, # duvameva nar idiav puter 

tivzi—xabameg ert TaV wecbicswy, rw cobowv, rav 

cUVdET uM Tz yop ToLaUTO aE TOY moglov TUToNLAIVEL. 

In the fame manner, as of the Elements or Letters, fome 

are Vowels, which of themfelves complete a Sound ; others 

are Confonarts, which without the help of Viwels have no 

exprefs Vocality ; fo likewife may we conceive as to the na- 

ture of Words. Some of them, like Vowels, are of -hem= 

felves expreffive, as is the caj? of Verbs, Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, and Adverbs ; others, like Confonants, wait for 

their Vowels, being unable to become exprcffive by their 

own proper firength, as is the cafe of Prepofitions, Arti- 

eles, and Corjunttions 5 for thefe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Confignificant, that is, are culy fignificant, when af- 
feciated to fomething elfe. Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. 1, 
c. 3. Ltaque quibufdam philofophis placuit NOMEN & 
VERBUM SOLAS ESSE PARTES ORATIONIS ; cetera 
vert, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS carum : quomoda 
nasium partes funt tabula trabes, cetera autem (1d eft, 

cera, fluppa, 2 clavi  fimiha) vineula & conglutina- 
11070¢S 
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whatever either exé? as the Energies, or Ch. IIT. 
Affections, of fome other thing, or without “~~ 


being the Energies or Affettions of fome 
other thing. i they exift as the Energies 
or Affeciions of fomething elfe, then are 
they called Arrrisutres. Thus ¢o 
think is the attribute of a Man; ¢o Je 
white, of a Swan; to fly, of an Eagle ; 
to be four-footed, of a Horfe. If they 
exift not after this manner, then are they 
call’d SuspsTANcES*. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle, and Horfe, are none of 
them Attributes, but all Subftances, 
becaufe however they may exift in Time 
and Place, yet neither of thefe, nor of 
any thing elfe, do they exift as Energies 
or Affections. 


AND 


tiones partium navis (hee eff, tabularum & trabium) 
non partes nevis dicuntur. Prifc. L. XI. 913. 


i e en , 
* Supsrances.] Thus Ariftotle. Nuv uly Zy ture 
¥ = pe >> VN ye ¢ \ ‘ as 
ELONT AI, ve GOT Egby NH Tbe, ori TO fn nad ULTOXEI= 
‘ ? \ ca of ; 
ive, BAAR ual’ x ta hrAAw Metaph. Z. y: 
p. 100. Ed. Sylb, 
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Ch.lII. Awnp thus all’things whatfoever, being 

wn—_ either (/) Sudftances or Attributes, it fol- 
lows of courfe that all Words, which are 
Jignificant as Principals, muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are figusficant of Subffances, they 
are call’d Subftantives; if of Attributes, 
they are call’d Atéributives. So that ALL 
Worps whatever, fignificant as Princt- 
pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or AT- 
TRIBUTIVES. 


AGAIN, as to Words, which are only 
fignificant as Acceffories, they acquire a 
‘Signification either from being aflociated 
to one Word, or elfe to many. If to one 
Word alcne, then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner define or determine, 
they may juftly for that reafon be called 

DeE- 


(f) This divifion of things into Subfance and Attri- 
bute {eems to have been admitted by Philofophers ofall 
Sects and Ages. See Categor.c. 2. Metaphyf. L. 
Vil. co pees, ellis c. 1, 
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Tie Ree If to many Words at Ch.IIt. 
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once, then as they ferve to no other pur- “~~ 


pofe than fo conned, they are called for 
that reafon by the name of ConNneEc- 
TIVES. 


Anp thus it is that all Worps what- 
ever are either Principals or Acceffortes ; 
or under other Names, either /fgni/rcant 
from themfelves, or fignificant by relation. 
—If /gnificant from themfelves, they are 
either Sudflantives or <Attributives; if 
Significant by relation, they are either 
Definitives or Conneétives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, SuB- 
STANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, DEFINI- 
TIVES, and CONNECTIVES, are ALL 
Worns, bowever different, mm a manner 


included, 


Ir any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the Sudfantives, Nouns ; 
the Attributives, VerBs; the Definitrves, 

ARTI- 
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Ch.JII. Articres; and the Conneétives, Con- 
——~ une anenNs. 


Suou’p it be afk’d, what then becomes 
of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepofitions, and 
Interjeétions ; the anfwer is, either they 
mutt be found included within the Spe- 
cies above-imentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for fo many Species by them- 
felves. 


§ THERE were various opinions in an- 
cient days, as to the zumdéer of thefe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech. 


Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb. <Ariftotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
+ Prepofitions. Not that thofe acute Phi- 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia- 


* Tom. I. p. 261. Edit. Ser. 
+ De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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DialeGic (g), confidering the Effence of 
Speech as contained in thefe two, becaufe 
thefe alone combined make a perfect a/fer- 
tive Sentence, which none of the reft 
mataout them are able to effect. Hlence 
therefore 4rzflotle in his * treatife of Pee- 
try (where he was to lay down the ele- 


ments 


(g) Partes igitur orationis funt fecundum Dialedticas 
duc, Nomen & Versum; quia he fole etiam per 
feconjundta plenam factunt orationem; alias autem partes 
culxalnyoonnare., hoc eff, confignificantia appellabants 
Prifcian. 1.2. p. 574. Edit. Puttchi. Axc/fit bie guce- 
dam quaftio, cur duo tantum, Nomen & VeRBuM, 
fe (Aviftoteles fe.) determinare promittat, ciim pliurcs par- 
tes orationis effe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eft, 
tantum Ariftotelem hee libro diffiniffe, quantum illi ad id, 
quod inftituerat traélare, fuffecit. Tractat namique de 
fimplici enuntiativa oratione, qua feilicet bujujmodi eff, ut 
junétis tantum Verbis et Nominibus componatur.—Quare 
fuperfiuum eft quarere, cur alias queque, quar videntur 
crationis partes, nox propofuerit, qui non totius fimpliciter 
orationis, fed tantum fimplicts orationis inflituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
Apollonius from the above principles elegantly calls the 
Noun and VERE, ta tuduydrara plen re Acye, 
the moft animated parts of Speech. We Syntaxi, |. 1. 
c.3.p.24. See alfo Plutarch. Quaft. Platon. p. 1009. 

A-Poct. Cap. 20; 
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ments of a more variegated fpeech) adds 
the Article and Conjunction to the Noun 
and Verb, and fo adopts the fame Parts, 
with thofe eftablifhed in this Treatife. 
To Ariffotle’s authority (if indeed better 
can be required) may be added that alfo 
of the elder Sroics (4). 


THE latter Stoves inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
A ppellative and Prcper. Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun; the Parteiple and Ad- 
verb from the Verb; and the Prepoftion 
from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
wiarians went farther, and detached ¢he 
interjeGtion from the Adverb, within 
which by the Gree&s it was always in- 
cluded, as a Species. 


We 


(b) For this we have the authority of Dieny/ius of 
Halicarnaffus, De Struct. Orat. Sect. 2. whom Quin- 
tilian foliows, Inf? 1.1. ¢. 4. Diogenes Laertius and 
Prifcian make them always to have admitted hve 
Parts. See Prifcian, as before, and Lazert:us, Lid. 
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We are told indeed by (i) Disny/ius of Ch.THL. 
Hahcarnaffus and Quintilian, that Arijlo- ee 


tle, with Theodectes, and the more carly 
writers, held but ¢4rce Parts of {peech, 
the Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunétion. 
This, it muft be owned, accords with 
the oriental Tongues, whofe Grammars 
(we are (4) told) adinit no other. But 
as to Ariftotle, we have his own authori- 
ty to affert the contrary; who not only 
enumerates the four Species which we 
have adopted, but afcertains them each 
by a proper Definition *, 

2 To 


(1) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

(k) Antiquiffima eorum eft opinio, qui tres claffes fa- 
ciunt. Eftque hac Arabum quoque fententia—HAebrai 
quoque (qui, cum Arabes Grammaticam jeribere define- 
rent, artem eam demum feribere coeperunt, quod ante 
annos contigit circiter quadringentos) EHebrai, ingiam, 
hac in re fecuti funt magiftros fuos Arabes.—IJmma vere 
trium claffium numerum alie etiam Orientis lingue 
retinent. Dubium, utrum ed in re Orientales inutati 
funt antiquos Gracorum, an hi potius fecuts funt Orien= 
talium exemplum. Utut eft, etiam veteres Graces tres 
tantum partes agnoviffe, non folum autor ef? Dionyfius, 
&c. Voll. de Analog. 1. 1, c. 1. See alfo Sandi 
Winerv. 1. i. c. 2% 
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Ch.Ilf. To conclude—the Subje& of the fol- 

“~— lowing Chapters will be a diftinG and fe- 
parate confideration of the Noun, the 
Vers, the ARTICLE, and the Conjunc- 
Tion; which four, the better (as we 
apprehend) to exprefs their refpective 
natures, we chufe to call SupsTan- 
TIVES, ATTRISUTIVES, DErINea ieee 
and CONNECTIVES. 


C Heaae 
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Concerning Subftantives, properly fo called. 


UsBsTANTIVES are al! thofe principal Ch.IV. 
Words, which are figipcant of Sub- ——~ 
frances, confidered, as Subflances. 


Tue firft fort of Swdjlances are the 
NATURAL, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, 
Man, Oak. 


THERE are other Subftances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure mot 
natural to natural Materials, we create 
fuch Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, 
Mpelcivope, Scr 7 


Acain, by a more refined operation of 
ur Mind alone, we abjtrat any Attribute 
from its neceflary fubject, and coniider it 
apart, devoid of its dependence. For 
D 3 example, 
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Ch.IV. example, from Body we abftract to Fly; 
“~~ from Surface, the being White ; from Soul, 


the being Temperate. 


ANnp thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butes into Subfiances, denoting them on 
this occafion by proper Sub/fanizves, fuch 
as Flight, Whitene/s, Temperance ; or elfe 
by others more general, fuch as Motzon, 
Colour, Virtue. Thefe we call ab- 
STRACT SUBSTANCES; the fecond fort 


_we call ARTIFICIAL. 


Now all thofe feveral Subftances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example, in watural Sub- 
ftances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander, an Individual. In ar- 
tificial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus; 
Palace, a Species; the Vatican, an In- 
dividual. In «abfrad Subftances, Mo- 
tion is a Genus; Fight, a Species ; 
this Flight or that Flight are Indivi- 
duals. 


As 
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As therefore every (2) Genus maybe Ch.IV. 
found whsle and intire in each one of its 


Species; (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog, 
are each of them diftinétly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon, are each of them completely 
and diftin@ly ¢ Man) hence it is, that 
every Genus, tho’ Onz, 1s multiplied into 
Many ; and every Species, tho’ ONE, is 
alfo muitiplied into Many, by reference 
to thofe beings, which are their proper fub- 
ordinates. Since then no individual has 
any fuch fubordinates, it can never in ftrict- 
nefs be confidered as Many, and fo is 
truly an INDIVIDUAL as well in Nature 
as in Naine. 


DA FRoMm 


(2) This is what Plato feems to have exprefled in a 
manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of piay 
tdiav dia worrwy, Eves inase uEnive xopls, wavy 
OrareTapivny~--%, Worras, ETEgx¢ AANAWY, VIO 
pias Boley weoseyomévas. Sophift. p. 253. Edit. 
Serrani. For the common definition of Genus and 


Species, fee the Ifagoge or Introduétion of Porphyry 
to Ariftotle’s Logtc.’ 
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Ch.iV. Fron thefe Principies it is, that Vords 
=e folowing the nature and genius of Things, 
fuch Subfiantives admit of NuMBER as 
denote Genera cr Species, while thofe, 
which denote (4) Individuals, in ftrict- 

nefs admit it not. 
BESIDES 


f 


(2) Yet fometimes Individuals have plurality or 
Number, f:om the coufes foliowing. Inthe firft place 
the Individuals of the human race are fo large a multi- 
tude, even in the finalieft nation, that it would be 
dificult to invent a new Name for every new- bora 
Individual. Hence then inftead of one only being 
call’d Marcus, and sie only Antonius, it happens that 
many are celled Marcus and many called Metontus ; 
and thus ’tis the Romans had their Plurals, A/are: and 
Autonti, as we in later days have oui .lézrks and our 
fAatosnies. Wow the Plurals of this fort may be well 
called accicental, becaufe it is merely by chance that 
the Names coincide. 

There feems more re2fon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies, Scipics, Catos, or (to inflance in modern 
names) the Lgwards, Pelhams, and sAiontagues 5 be- 
caufe a Race or Family is like a fmaller fart of Species ; 
fo that the family Naire extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpeeitic Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Charaéter or Emi- 
nence of {eme one Individual, whole Mame became af- 
terwards a kind of ccmmon Appdelletive, to denote all 

thofe, 


LY 
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Besipes Number, another character- 
iftic, vifible in Subftances, is that of Srx. 
Every Subftance is either Male or Female ; 
or both Male and Female; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with refpectt 
Sexes and their Negation, all Subftances 
conceiveable are comprehended under this 


Jourfold confideration. 


Now the exiftence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful; hence Lan- 
gurge, 


thafe, who had pretenfions to merit in the fame way. 

Thus every great Critic was call’d an Ariflarchus ; 
every great /Vurrior, an Alexander; every great Beau- 
ty, a Flelen, Kc. 

A DANIEL come to Fudgment ! yea a DANIEL, 
cries Shylock in the Play, when he would exprefs the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Martig] in that well known verfe, 
Sint M&CENATES, non deerunt, Flacce, MARONES. 
So Lucilius, 
AITIAIHOIL montes, JETHNE omnes, ear 
ATHONES. 
wooo PAEOONTES, 7 AEYKAAIQNES, Lucian 
in ‘Timon. Vy a pe 108. 5 


emi. 
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Ch.IV. guage, only regarding thofe diftinGions 


“which are more obvious, confiders Words 


denoting Subfiances to be either Mascu- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER *. 


As to our own Species, and all thofe 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Lif:, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour, 
&c. are eminently diflenguifhed, moft Lan- 
guages have different Subflantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
thofe animal Species, which either Jef 
Sreguently occur, or of which one Sex is 
lefs apparently difiinguifbed frora the other, 
in thefe a fingle Subftantive commonly 
ferves for both Sexes. 


In 


* After this manner they are diftinguifhed by 4ri/o- 
tle, Toy ovomatwy ra paty oppeva, To dt QnAEa, TH dé 
petakd. Poet. cap.21. Protageras before him had 
eftablithed the fame Diftin@ion, calling them dpfeva, 
Srrex, » oxévy. Ariftot. Rhet. L. IIf.c. 5. Where 
mark what were afterwards called BOET ERM, or Neu- 
ters, were by thefe called ra perafu x cxévr. 


~~ 
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|: In the Exgh/b Tongue it feems a ge- Ch.IV. 


neral rule (except only when infringed by 
a figure of Spcech) that no Subftantive is 
Mafculine, but whet denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subftance; none Feminine, but what 
denotes a Female animal Subjtance; and 
that where the Subftance Jas no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 


Bur ‘tis not fo in Greek, Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ftances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give one inftance for many. Muinp 
is furely neither male, nor female; yet 
is NOTS, in Gree’, mafculine, and MENS, 
in Latin, feminine. 


In 


+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non adfignatur, 
neutrum baberi oporteret, fed id Ars, &c. Confent. 
apud Putfch. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paflage from Genera Hominum, que nae 
turalia funt, &c. is worth perufing. 


ena A 
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Ch.IV. In fome Words thefe diftintions feem 
= dant owing to nothing elfe, than to the mere 
cafual ftructure of the Word itfelf: It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, 
a reafoning which diicerns, even 42 things 
without Sex,a diflant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DIsTINCTION, which (ac- 
cording to Milton) animates the World +. 


In this view we may conceive fuch 
SUBSTANTIVES to have been confidered 
as WIASCULINE, which were “ confpicu- 
“ ous for the Attributes of imparting or 
* communicating ; or which were by na- 
** ture active, {trong, and efiicacious, and 
‘* that indifcriminately whether to good 
‘or toill; or which had claim to Emi- 
‘© nence, either laudable or otherwvife.’ 

THE 


> 


$ Mr. Linneus, the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the Diflinéion of Sexes throughout the whole /ege- 
table [Vorld, and made it the Bafis of his Botanic 
Mexhod. 
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Tue FEMININE On the contrary were Gime . 
nd 


ce 


fuch, as were confpicuous for the At- 
“‘ tributes either of receiving, of con- 
“ taining, or cf producing and bringing 
“ forth ; or which had more of the paf- 
“< five in their nature, than of the active ; 
“ or which were peculiarly beautiful 
«« and amiable ; or whiclr had reipeé& to 
“ fuch Excefles, as were rather Femi- 


“ nine, than Mafculine.” 


Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were conlidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sun 
(HAG, Sol) as Mafculine, from com- 
municating Light, which was native and 
original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his’ Rays; the 
Moon (Seayvy, Luna ) as Feminine, from 
being the Receptacle caly of another's 
Light, and from thining with rays more 
delicate and foft. 


MuUUS 
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Tuus Milton, 
Firft in 1s Eaft the glorious Lamp was feen, 
Regent of Day, and all th’ Horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays; jocund to run 
His longitude thro Heav'n’s high road: 
the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before H1M danc’d, 
Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the 
Moon 
But oppofite, in levell’d Weft was fet, 
His muirrour, with full face borrowing HER 
Light 
Prom Him ; for other light sux needed none. 
Powe. Wil. 370: 


By Virgil they were confidered as Bro- 
ther and Sifter, which ftill preferves the 
fame diftinction. 


Nec Fratris radis obnoxia furgere LUNA. 


G. #. 306: 


THESKYorETHER is in Greefand La- 
tin Mafculine, as being the fource of thofe 
fhowers, which impregnate the Earth. 


4 The 
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* The EarTu on the contrary is univer- Ch.IV. 
fally Feminine, from being the grand Re- “7? 
ceiver, the grand Cotaimer, but above oll 

from being the Mother (either mediately 

or immediately) of every fublunary Sub- 

{tance, whether animal or vegatable. 


Tuus Virgil, 

Tum PATER OMNIPOTENS fecundis in- 

*  bribus ETHER 
ConjuGis in gremium LRT & defcendit, 
& omnes 
Magnus alit magno comnuxtus corpore futis. 
Go Viee2s. 

Tuus Shakefpear, 

t Common Moruer, Thou 

Whofe Womb unmeafurable, and injaite 


Breaft 
Teems and feeds all—Tim. of Athens. 
So Milton, 
Whatever Earth, ALL-BEARING Mo- 
THER, yields. Pay: 


So 


* Sencce Nat. Que/ff. 1/1. 14. 
ft Mapprtop yn xaies—Grec. Anth. p. 281. 
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So Virgil, 
Nou jam MATER alit TELLUS, virefque 
minifirat (c). fn. yt. 


AMONG artificial Subftances the Sutp 
(Neu;, Nevis) is feminine, as being fo 
entinently a Recerver and Container of va- 
sicus things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veffel, fay always, “ sumizgemap 
“ anchor,’ “ SHE is under jas 


A City (ca, Crvitas) and a Coun- 
TRY, (Marae, Patria) ate jemi 
by being (lise the Ship) Contamers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Motbers and Nurjes of their refpedctiv 
Inhebitants. 


THUS 


(c)—die 25 fy tr GA» tHV THE odow, os OHAT 
4 es A poi Caos - OTPANON @i ~ HAION, 
| Th Tay GAAwy Tav ToaTev, os TENQNTAD % 


HNATEPAS weocayopevers. Arift. de Gener. Anim. 
Mo ce 2hes 


Pook Tite Fikst. 


~ 


Tuus Virgil, 
Salve, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM, Sa- 
turnia Tellus, 
MacGna Virum—— ~~ Geor. IJ. 173. 
So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Grecks, who fell at Cheronea, 
Taia de Tlareug ences “CAMPOS Tay TAESe Ke 
[LovTeov | 
Lauaro— . 
Their PARENT CouNTRY 7 HER b2/am 
holds 


Their wearied bodies.—* 


So Mzi/ton,; 
The City, which Thou freft, no other deem 


Than great and glorious Rome, QUEEN of 


the Earth. Par. Kee, LakV. 


As to the Ocean, tho’ from its being 
the Recerver of all Rivers, as well as the 


Container 


* Demoft. in Orat. de Corena: 


BE 
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Ch.iV. Container and Produéirefs of fo many Ve- 
“~—  getables and Animals, it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Fesunime; yet 
its deep Vorce and boifferous Nature have, in 
fpizht of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homer’s 


is ih 1 a 
usye obev@s OQxeaveia, 


would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and foft- 
nefs. 


TIME (XeevG-) from bis mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Ezgh/b juftly confidered as Ma/fcu- 
fine. ‘Thus in that elegant diftich, fpoken 
by a decrepit old Man, 

/ *‘O yet Xoo we exaperbe, TEKTUY 8 OCOO5, 
"Arata ¢ egyalopevGs cislertseon f. 
Me Time Lath bent, that forry Artif, HE 
That furcly makes, whate’er be handles, 


were. 
So 


* Q Xpeove, wavlotws Quilav waverionome Aaiove 
Grec. Anth. p. 290. 
+ Stob. Ecl. p. 591 
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So too Shake/pear, { {peaking likewife of 

, TIME, 

Orl. Whom doth ue gallop withal ? 

Rof. With a thief to the gallows.— 
As you like it. 


Tue Greek Oovar@ or Aidye, and the 
Englfh DEATH, feem from the fame ir- 
refiftitle Power to have been confidered 
as Mafculine. Even the Vulgar with us 
are fo accuftomed to this notion, that a 


FemMALe DeatTu they would treat as 
ridiculous (¢). 


Take a few examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 


E 


ts 


Cai; 


(d) Well therefore did AZ/tex in his Paradife Loft 
not only adopt DEATH as a Perfox, but confider him 
as Mafeuline: in which he was fo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender nat 
fupported by Cuflom, that perhaps he had as much ze 
Sanction of natimal Opinion for his AZafculine Death, 
as the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities. 


St 


iis . 
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Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Herachtus— 
“As de Teas Cosco wnooves, nol 0 Tavray 
‘Aprranrng "Along ex err rosie: Caner. 
——yet thy fweet warbling firains 
Still hive inmortal,nor on them fhall DEATH 
His band eer lay, tho’ Ravager of all. 


In the Alceftis of Euripides, @avar®s 
or DeaTH is one of the Perfons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a Hght be 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and refcues /ce/ftis 
from his hands. 


Ir is well known too, that Strep and 
DEATH are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias clegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he Jay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 
Friend afked him, “ Hew Se did?” 


cc Cy om 
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«¢ Surep (replied the old Man) zs ju? Ch.IV. 
“© upon delivering me over to 02 Care Of ere 


aD 
° 


« his BROTHER (e) 
Tuus Shakefpear, fpeaking of Life, 
merely Thou art Death's Foot; 


For nim Thou labour’ by thy flight to 


JSbun, 
And yet run’ ft towards Him fill. 
Meaf. for Meaf. 


So Milton, 


Dire was the tofing, deep the groans; 
Defpair P 
Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch: 
And over them triumphant DEATH HIs 
dart 
Shook ; but delay'd to ftrike—— 
Pol Aleaco (yf ). 
THE 


(e) "Hon we O THINOZ Hoyeras WapanaTati- 
soba: T’ AAEA®QI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 
(f) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we in- 
troduce @ female Death; fuppofe we read, 
E3 And 


5 


Ginly. 
Lees ped 


° 


ie ie Tea5. 


THE furreme Ecing (Gop, @e0s, Deus, 
Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Ma/fculine, 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the 
fuperior and more excellent; and as He 
is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 
and Men. Sometimes indeed we meet 
with fuch words as To Iparev, To Oeicy, 
Numex, Derry (which laft we Engli/b 
join to a neuter, faying Deity itfelf) 
fometimes I fay we meet with thefe 
Neuters. The restfon in thefe inftances 
feems to be, that as Gop is prior to all 
things, both in “dignity and in time, 
this Priority.is better characterized and 
expreft by a Negation, than by any of 
thofe Duitinctions which are co-ordinate 
with ,vine Oppafite, as Male for example 

is 


Ard over them triumphant Death HER dart 
Shook, &c. 


What 2 falling off ! How are the nerves and ftrength 
of the whole Sentiment weakened ! 


Boom Bere irst. 


is co-ordinate with Female, Right with 


Wee, &c. Gen (e)e 


VIRTUE (‘Agern, Virtus) as well as 
moft of its Species, are all Feminine, per- 
haps from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 
pearance, which are not without effect 
even upon the moft reprobate and corrupt. 


E 4 


avafhd 


(g) Thus Anmonius, fpeaking on the fame Subject 
——TO TIPQTON Atyousr, to @ jar Of TOY dbx 
uuboroyins woudevTay nusy Tas Seokoyias troAune’ 
TiS Y hpbevwmdy, i Suantweenn (lege Suaumeerii) dia- 
oeQucty péoety" % TETO enorme? +) [eey yee ep 
peve TO InAv avsasyou’ +o (lege vy) de MANTHI 
ANAQE AITIQI ctsomov ediv. arad x bray 
SET Evinws TON OEON Gvojnd Corey, [ wees | TO 
CLUVOTECSY TWH Yer TZ UGEIMEVE DocTIMAVTES, Erws 
aurev weorwyoeivousy. PRimuM dicimus, guod nemo 
etiam corum, qui theologiam nobis fabularum integumentis 
obvelutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel femine Jpecie 
fingere aufus efi: itdque merito: conjugatum enim 
mari feemininum eff. CAUS® autem omnino Apso- 
LUTZ AC SIMPLICI nihil eff conjucatum. Imms vero 
cum DEuM mafculino genere appellainus, ita ipfion no- 
minamus, genus prajlantius fubmiffo atque humili pra- 
jerentes. Ammon. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.— 
# yee ivavricv re [parm edéve Ariftot. Metaph. A. 
p- 210. Sylb. 


5a 


CHEERY’. 
ee ama anand 
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avafh’d the Devil food, 

And jelt how awful Goodn-fs is, and faw 

VirTuE zm her fhape how lovely ; Jaw, 
and pin'd 

Ms hjs—— 

; P.L, 1Viene 


Tuts being allowed, VicE (Kaxia) be~ 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the cucciyie, or Co-ordination of things, 
Virtue’s natural Orpofite (4). 


Tue Fancies, Caprices, and “fick 
Changes of ForTuNE would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male: but taken together they make a 

very 


(4) They are both reprefented as Females by Xeng- 
phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus. See Ademorab. L. Ul. c. 1. As to the 


Pythagoras 


ousoivic here mentioned, thus Varro 
Samuus ait omnium rerum initia efe bina: ut finitum & 
infinitum, banum &F malum, vitam S mortem, diem & 
noctem. De Ling, Lat. L.1Y. See alo riff Me 
taph. Li. c. 5. and Ecclefa/ticus, Chap. Ixii, ver. 24. 
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very natural Female, which has no fmall Ch.IV. 


refembiance to the Coquette of a modern 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
fhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
fucceed to her good graces. 

Tranfiutat incertos honores, 

Nune mibt, nunc alu benigna. Hor, 


Wuy the Furies were made Fema, 
is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paffions of ail kinds were confi- 
dered as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paffions; and that the Furies were 
to be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 
outrageous. 


Talibus Alecto diSiis exarfit in iras. 

At Fuveni oranti fubitus tremor occupat 
artus : 

Diriguere ocutt: tot Erinnys fibilat By- 
aris, 

Lantaque fe facies aperit: tum flamiuca 
forquens 


Lapa 


Qe yee 


58 fee RMPE Ss: 
Ch.lV. Lamina cunctantem & querentem divere 
——o plura ‘ 
Repulit, G gemimes erexit crinibus an- 
gues, 
Verberaque infenuit, rabidogue hee ad- 
aut ore: 
Eu! Ego vitta fitu, &e. 
En. 425 5a(ae 


a 
He, 


(:) The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 
Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greek, Lutin, French, and moft 
modern Languages, though they are diverfified with 
Genders in the manner deferibed, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except in a 
few inftances, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay 4 a agin or 6 aeélny hec Virtus or bie 
Virtus, la Vertu ov le Vertu, and fo of the reft. But 
it is otherwile in Engli/b. We in our own language 
fay, Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue is her own 
Reward; Time maintains zts wontcd Pace, or Time 
maintains bis wonted Pace. 


There is a finguiar adventage in this liberty, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
tion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorica’, For thus when we {peak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of 

2 Sex, 
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He, that would fee more on this Sub- 
ject, may coniult Ammonis the Peripate= 


tie. 


Sex, as Neuters, we {peak of them as they are, and as 
becomes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, 
by making them: Maiculine or Feminine, they are 
from thenceforth perjcxified; are a kind of intelligent 
Beings, and become, as fuch, the. proper ornaments 
either of Rhetoric or of Poetry. 


Thus Adi/ton, 


The Thunder, 
Wirg d with red ligh?P ning and impetuaus rage, 


Perkaps hath fpent w18 fhafts Peo is i4y 


The Peet, having juft before called the Alail, and 
Tounder, God’s Minifters of Vengeance, and fo perfo- 
nified them, had he afterwards {aid its Shafts for Ais 
Shafts, would have defiroyed his own Image, and ap-~ 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 


The following Paffage is from the fame Pcem. 
Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 


His red right hand—— POLI ape. 


In this Place His Hand is clearly preferable either 


to Her’s or It’s, by immediately referring us to Gad 
bimfelf, the Avenger. 


I fhall 


oh, 


Civ. 
Keeemaypoasd) 
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GintV.. tic, mehic Commentary on the Treatife 
“—v—~ de Interpretatione, where the Subject is 


treated at Jarge with refpect to the Greed 
Tongue. We fhall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con. 
jectures, they thould therefore be receiv- 


ed 


¢ 


1 fhall only give one inftance more, and quit this 
Subject. 


At bis command th’ up-rooted Hills retir’d 

Each touts place: they heard his voice and went 

Obfequious: Eeav’n vis wonted face renew’ d, 

And with frejh flourets Hill and Valley fnil d. 
POL vas 


See alfo ver. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 


Here all things are perfonified; the Hills 4ear, the 
Valleys file, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofe then the Poet had been neceffitated by the 
laws of his Language to have faid—LEach Hill retir’d 
to irs Place—Heaven renew'd 11s wonted face— 
how profaic and lifelefs would thefe Neuters have ap- 
peared; how detrimental to the Profopopeia, which he 
was aiming to eftablifh! In this therefore he was 
happy, that the Language, in which he wrote, im- 
pofed no fuch neceffity; and he was too wife a Writer, 
to impofe it on himfelf. It were to be wifhed, his 
Correctors had been as wife on their parts. 
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ed with candour, rather than fcrutinized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro’s words on a Sub- “7” 
ject near akin, are for their aptnefs and 
elegance well worth attending. Non 
medtocres enim tenebre in filud, ubi bac 
captanda ; neque ed, quo pervenire volu- 
wus, femite trite; neque non in tranuti- 
bus guedam objecla, que euntem retinere 


poffunt *. 


To conclude this Chapter. We may 
colle& from what has been faid, that 
both NuMBER and GENDER appertain to 
Worons, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to TuHincs; that is to fay, de- 
caufe Sudbftances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex; therefcre Subftantives have 
_ Number, and are Mafculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this differ- 
ence between the two Attributes: Num- 
BER in ftrictnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 


* De Ling. Lat L. IV, 
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Ch.IV. to the la? Raik of Species (ky: GENDER | 
=~ oumere contrary {tops not here, but de- 

{cends to every Individual, however di- 

verfiied. And fo much for SussTan- 

TIVES, PROPERLY SO CALLED. 


(4) The reafon why Number goes no lower, is 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals 5 
the caufe of which {ce before, p. 39. 


© Hse. 
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Concerning Subfantives of the Secondary 


Order. 


W* are now to proceed toaSecon- Ch. V. 


DARY RACE of SUBSTANTIVES, 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 


Every Object which prefents itfelf to 
the Senfes or the Intelledt, is either then 
perceived for the fir/? time, or elfe is re~- 
cognized as having been perceived de- 
fore. In the former cafe it 1s called an 
Object TNS TUT AS yuarens, of the firft 
knowledge or acquaintance (a); in the lat- 

LENS 
Lie ee Ee 


(a) See Apoll. de Syntaxt, |. 1. c. 16, p. 49. |. 2. 
€. 3. p. 103. Thus Prifcian—Intereft autem inter 
demonfirationem && relationem hoc 5 quod demonfiratio 
interrogationi reddita, Primam Cognitioncm oftendit 5 


Quis 


a *amend 


Ch. Vi 


el Te, RT 78" 5. 


ter it is called an Objet ra; deurégces wib@ 
ces, of the fecand knowkdze ot acquaint- 
ance. 


Wow as ali Converfation pafies between 
Particulars or Individuals, thefe will cften 
happen to be reciprocally Objects 773 mou~ 
tug yuacens, that is to fay, ful that mffant 
unacquainted with each otker. What then 
is to be done? How fhail the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name? or how explain himfelf by-his 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 
ignorant ? Nouns, as they have been de- 
{cribed, cannot anfwer the purpote. ‘The 
firft expedient upon this ovcafion feenis 
to have been Adfic, that is, Porting, or 
Indication by the Finger or Hand, fome 
traces of which are ftill to be obferved, as 
a part of that Action, which naturally at- 
tends our fpeaking. But the Authors of 


Language 


Quis fecit? Ego: relatio vere Secundam Cognitio- 
nem fignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. XII, 
2: 939. Edit. Putfchii. 
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Language were not content with this. 
They invented a race of H’ords to. fuppiy 
tins Pomting ; which Words, as they ai- 
ways ftood for Subjiantives or Nouns, were 
characterized by the Name of “Avrwxyptzt, 
or Pronouns (4). Thefe alfo they dif= 
. tinguifhed into three fevera! forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firft, the Second, 
and the Third Perfon, with a view to cer- 
tain diftinctions, which may be explained 
as follows. 


Suppose the Parties converfing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 


the 


(b) “Exstyo gy "Avrwvupia, ro wera DEIREQS 
i dvagopxs "“ANTONOMAZOMENON.  Apoll. 
de Synt. L. IL. c. 5. p. 106. Prifciaz feems to con- 
fider them fo peculiarly deftined to the expreffion of 
Andividuals, that he does not fay they {uyply the place 
of any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and it'll is their 
true and natural ufe. PRONOMEN eff pars orationis, 
que pronomine proprio uniufeujufque accipitur. Prifes 


He. Sec allo Apol, L. II. c.g. ps 417, 118. 
EF 
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have 
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the Subject of the Converfation to be the 
Speaker bimfelf. ere, to fupply the 
place of Pointing by a Word of egual 
Power, they furnifhed the Speaker with 
the Pronoun, I. I write, I fay, I defire, 
&c. and as the Speaker is always princi- 
pal with refpect to his own difcourfe, 
this they called for that reafon te Pro- 


- noun of the Firft Per fon. 


AGAIN, fuppofe the Subject of the 
Converfation to be the Party addrefi. 
Here for fimilar reafons they invented 
the Pronoun, THou. Thou writeft, Thou 
walkef, &c. and as the Party addreft is 
next in dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft 
comes next with reference to the ditt 


courfe; this Pronoun they therefore call- 
ed the Pronoun of the Second Perji, 


Last ry, fuppofe the Subject of Con- 
veriation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, but /ome Therd Object, dif- 
ferent jrom both. Here they provided an- 
other Pronoauu. Fir, Sux, or Ir, which 
in 


oO 
ee 
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in diftingtion to the two former was call- 


ed the Pronoun of the Third Perfon. 


AND thus it was that Pronouns came 
to be diftinguithed by their ref{pective 
PERSONS (Cc). 


As 


(c) Whe Defcription of the different Per sows here 
given is taken from Pri/ciar, who took it from Apollo. 
nius. Perfone Pronominiuin funt tres; prima, fecunda, 
tertia, Prima ef, cum ipfa, que Ioquitur, de fe pronun- 
tiat; Secunda, cum de ed pronunciat, ad quam direéto 
icrmone loquitur; Tertia, cum de ed, quz nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad fe dire€tum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame Diftinétions. 
Tlearoy (weccwmey {c.) @ weet eave poate 6 Atywy" 
dévlegov, ch week T#, wees ov o AcyOr" reis0y, w weet 


eees- (Gaz.Giam. LolV. p, 152. 


This account of Perfons is far preferable to the 
common one, which makes the Firlt the Speaker; the 
Second, the Party addref?; and the Third, the Sudje@?. 
For tho’ the Firft and Second be as commonly de- 
{cribed, one the Speaker, the ether the Party addrett ; 
yet till they become fubjedis of the difcourfe, they have 
no exiftence. Again as to the Third Perfon’s being 
the fubjed?, this is a character, which it hares in common 

a2 with 
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Ch.V. As to Numser, the Pronoun of each 
“~v-— Perfon has it: (1) has the plural (we), 


becaufe 


with both the other Perfons, and which can never 
therefore be called a peculiarity of its own. To ex- 
plain by an inftance or two. When Eneas begins the 
narrative of his adventures, the fecond Perfen imme- 
diately appears, becaufe he makes Dido, whom he ad- 
dreffes, the immediate fubject of his Difcourfe. 


Infandum, Regina, jubes, rencvare dolorem. 
From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho’ fhe be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther 
of this Second Perfon, a variety of other Subjects fill- 
ing up the Narrative. 


In the mean time the Firf? Perfon may be feen 
every where, becaufe the Speazer every where is htm- 
felf the Subject. “They were indeed Events, as he 
fays himfelf, 


—queque ipfe miferrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui 


Not that the Second Perfon does not cften occur in 
the courfe of this Narrative; but then it is always by 
a Figure of Speech, when thofe, who by their ab- 
fence are in fact fo many Third Perfons, are converted 

into 
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becaufe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V. 
once of the fame Sentiment; as well as “w™~ 
one, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Tou) has the 

plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 

be {poken to many, as well as to one. 

(eye hes' tie pittral (THEY), becatie 

the Subject of difcourfe is often many at 

once. 


Bur tho’ all thefe Pronouns have Nuw- 
ger, it does not appear either in Greef, or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thofe of the firft and fecond Perfon carry 
the diftinctions of Sex. The reafon feems 

ye to 


into Second Perfons by being introduced as pre/ent, 
The real Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 


Thus far as to Virgil, But when we read Exctid, 
we find neither Fir? Perfon, nor Second, in any Part 
of the whole Work. ‘The reafon is, that neither 
Speaker nor Party addreft (in which light we may al- 
ways view the Writer and his Reader) can poflibly 
become the Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed 
can any thing elfe, except abftract Quantity, which 
neither {peaks itfelf, nor is fpoken to by another. 
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to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked a 
diftinction by Art, which from Nature 
and even Drefs was commonly (d) appa- 
rent on both fides. But this does not 
held with refpect to the third Perfon, of 
whofe Character and Diftinétions, (in- 
cluding Sex among the reft) we often: 
know no more, than what we learn from 
the difcourfe. And hence it is that in 
meft Languages the third Perfon has its 
Genders, and that even Engl/b (which al- 
lows its Adjectives no Genders at ail) 
has in this Pronoun the triple (e) diftine- 
fiemet fie, Sve, and Jf. 


HENCE 


(d) Demonjiratio igen = genus oftendit. Prifcian. 
Tee. G42. See 7e0u. de 8 nt ae lalla i 


p- 109. 


(Cap ae SHS of this Diftinction may be better 
rpoling itaway. Suppofe for example we 

‘n hiftery thefe words—He caufed bins 

t? 


cr 


oor t 1 be SIRS T. 


7i 


H[ence too we fee the reafon why @ Ch.V. 
fingle Pronoun (f) to each Perfon, an JT “~~ 


i to 


to defiroy him—and that we were to be informed the 
{He], which is here thrice repeated, {tood each time 
for fomething different, that is to fay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names were Alex- 
ander, Thais, and Perfepolis. Taking the Pronoun in 
this manner, divefted of its Genders, how would it 
appear, which was deftroyed; which was the de- 
itroyer; and which the caufe, that moved to the de- 
ftruction? But there are not fuch doubts, when we 
hear the Genders diftinguifhed ; when inftead of the 
ambiguous Sentence, He caufed him to deftroy him, 
we ure told with the proper diftinctions, that sHE 
canfed IM to defirey vr. Then we know with 
certainty, what before we could not: that the Pro- 
moter was the Woman; that her Inftrument was the 
Hero; and that the Subject of their Cruelty was the 
unfortunate City. 


(f) Quaritur tamen cur prima quidem Perfona S 
feeunda fingula Pronomiua babeant, tertiam vero {ex 
diverfae indicent voces ? Ad quod refpsndendum eft, quod 
prima quidem & fecunda Perfona idco non egent diverfis 
vocibus, quod femper praefentes inter fe funt, &9 demon- 
firativa ; tertia vero Perfona modo demonftrativa cf, 
ut, Hic, Ifte; modo relativa, ut Is, Ipfe, &c. Prifcian. 
Pall, p. 933: : 


{ 
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Ch.V. to the Fir, and a Técu to the Second, are 

“~~ abundantly fafficient to all the purpofes 
of Speech, But it is not fo with refpect 
to the T/ird Perfon. The various rela~- 
tions of the various Objects exhibited by 
this (I mean relations of near and diftant, 
ptefent and abfent, fame and different, 
definite and ind: finite, @c.) made it ne- 
ceflary that here there fhculd not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He, This, 
That, Other, Any, Some, &c. 


Ir muft be confeffed indded, that 
thefe Words do not always appear as 
Pronouns. When they ftand by them- 
felves, and reprefent fome Noun, (as 
when we fay, Tus zs Virtue, or deyrsnac, 
Give me TuaT) then are they Pronouns. 
But when they are affociated to fome 
Noun f(as.swwhen we fay, Tuis Habit is 
Virtue; or ésxrixos, THar Man de- 
frauded me) then as they fupply not the 
place of a Noun, but only ferve to afcer- 
tain one, they fall rather into the Species 
of Definitives or Articles, ‘That there is 

indeed 
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indeed a near relation between Pronouns 
and Articles, the old Grammiarians have 
all acknowledged, and {ome words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refer, 
The beft rule to diftinguifh them is this 
—The genuine Pronoun akways flands 
by z/elf, afluming the Power of a Noun, 
and fapplying its plece—The genuine 
ARTICLE never stands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times affociated to fome- 
thing elfe, requiring a Noun for its fup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (¢) Ad- 
jectives. 


{c) To "Agbooy pela oveuale, %, 4 "Avloveyles 
wv! cvoucl@. THE ARTICLE ffands WITH a 
Noun; but THE PRoxoun flunds For a Noun. 
mole L I. c. 3. p22. “Avix gv ra helo, TKS 
wees TZ Gyouclc TuvAeTAT EWS AWOShvT a, €1¢ THY 
Jroreraynivyy avTavumiay wetaminis. Now Arti- 
sles themjelves, when they quit their Conneéion with 
Nouns, pafs into fuch Pronoun, as ts proper upon the 
accafion. Ibid. Again—Oray ro "Agfoov pan pet’ avo- 
parS waearauScyaros, woineilas db clvrakiy sv0- 


peaTt@p 
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CHV, alls Mioethe Cocle/ceucemol thele Pro- 
"=" nouns, it is, as follows. The Firft or 


Second 


poarGp ay wecexlebésuedac, ex waons avayuns ei¢ avon 
vupiay jatlarnodnceras, cipe ex eylivemevoy past’ cvo- 
parGy duvduss avti ovouar@ waeenneon. When 
the Article is affumed without the Noun, and has (as we 
explained before) the faine Syntax, which the Noui has; 
it muf? of abfolute neceffity be admitted for a Pronoun, 
beeaufe it appears without a Noun, and yet is in power 
affumed for one. Ejuid. L. IL. ¢. 8. p.113. L. lc. as. 
p. 96. Luter Pronamina &F Articulss hoc tntercf, guard 
Pronomina ea putantur, gua, cum [cla fint, vicem no- 
minis complent, ut QUIS, ILLE, ISTE: Articult vera 
cin Pronsminibus, aut Nominibus, aut Participits ads 


gunguntur. Donat. Gram. p. 1753. 


Prijcian, {peaking of the Stsics, fays as follows: 
ARTICUL!S autem PRONOMINA connumerautes, ¥I- 
NITOS e@ ARTICULOS appellabant, ipfos autem Ar- 
ziculss, quious nos carenuis, INFINITOS ARTICULOS 
Aicebant. Vel, ut alti dicunt, Articules cennumerabant 
Prononunious,  ARTICULARIA eos PRONGMINA 
Potabant, &c. Pri. L. Lope s74~ Yarre, (peaking 
ef Quifque and Hic, calls them bota ARTICLES, the: 
Art indefinite, the {econd definite. De Ling. Las, 
L, Vil, Seealfo LUX, p.'y32. Vofinsindeediin 
his Analogia (L. J. c. 1.) oppofes this Doétrine, be- 
caufe Fre has not the fame pewer with the Greed Ar- 


% 


tele 


re 
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Second will, either of them, by them- 
felves coalefce with the Third, but not 
with each other. For example, it is 
good fenfe, as well as good Grammar, to 
fay in any Language—I am He—Tuvu 
ART He—but we cannot fay—i am 
THou—nor Tuou art i. The reafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Sudjedé alfo of the Difcourfe, 2 
when we fay, Iam He; or for the Perfan 
addreft ; as when we fay, Thm art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 
and the Party addreft, this is impoflible ; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firft and Second Perfon. 


AND now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 


i from 


ticle, 6. But hedid not enough attend to the antient 
Writers on this Subject, who confidered all Words, 
as ARTICLES, which being affeciaz ed to Nouns (and 
not flanding in their place) ferued in any manner te 
afertain, and determine their Signijication. 
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Ch. V. from other Subftantives. The others are - 
—v—~ Primary, thefe are their Sub/flitutes; a 


mee Reve 5. 


kind of fecondary Race, which were ta- 
ken in aid, when for reafons already (4) 
mentioned the others could not be ufed. 
Jt is moreover by means of thefe, and of 
Articles, which are nearly allied to them, 

that 


(4) See thefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reafons the principal one is, that “ no 
“ Noun, properly fo called, implies its own Prefence. 
«Tt is therefore to aftertain fuch Prefence, that the 
s¢ Pronoun is taken in aid; and hence it 1s it becomes 
equivalent to dest, that is, to Pointing or Indication 
“ by the Finger.’ It is worth remarking in that Verfe 


of Perfius, 


Sed pulchrunt cf? DIGITO MONSTRARI, S dicier, 
HWIc EST. 


how the Je€sc, and the Proncun are introduccd toge~ 


_ ther, and made to co-operate to the fame end. 


Sometimes by virtue of de%:; the Pronoun of the 
third Perfon ftands for the fir/?. 


Qued fi militibus parces, erit WIC qi Miles. 
That is, J alfo will be a Soldier. 
: Tibul, L. 1, El. 6. v. 7. Seemameras. 
tt 
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that “ LancuaGeE, tho’ in icfelf only Ch.V. 


“ fronificant of gexeral Ideas, is brought 
* down to denote that infinitude of Par- 
“ tewlars;which are for ever ariling, and 
““ ceafing to be.”’ But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. 


As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 


ready mentioned, they may be called Pre-- 


poftive, as may indecd all Subfeantives, 
becaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
fides thofe there is ANOTHER PRONOUN 

° (in 


It may be obferved too, that even in Enpiftolary 
Correfpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Prefence, which they 
are fuppofed to indicate, though the parties are in fact 
at ever fo great a diftance. And hence the rife of 
that diftinStion in Apollonius, tas pete vay epewy sivers 
OeiFess, ras OF r2 v3, that fame Indications are ocu- 


lar, and fome are mental. De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 3. 
p. 104. 


em aed 
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Ch. V. (in Greek es, ose (7) 3 in Latin, Qur; in 
ev Englh{h, Who, Which, That) a Pronoun 


having a character peculiar to itfelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as 
follows. 


Suppost I was to fay—LIiGut us a 
Body, Licixy moves with great celerity — 


Thefe 


(i) The Grecks, it muft be confeft, call this Pro- 
noun vroraxhixey dobeay, the Jubjundtive Article. Yet, 
as it fhould feem, this is but an improper Appellation. 
Apollonius, when he compares it t« the weorax}ixdy 
or true prepofitive Article, not only confefles it to dif- 
fer, as being expreft by a different Word, and having 
a different place in every Sentence; but in Syntax he 
adds, it ts wholly different. De Syntax. L. 1. c. 43. 
p- ot. Theedore Gaza acknowledgcs the fame, and 
therefore adds—— 692» dy *% 2 xupicg ay bn aeSeov 


rule 


-for thefe reafons this (meaning the Subjunce 
tive) cannot properly be an Article. And jut before 


he fays, xugies ye potv dolcov ro weoraxhindy 
however properly {peaking it is the Prepofitive is the 
Article. Gram. Introd. L. TV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 
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Thefe would apparently be two diftinét Ch. V. 
Sentences. Strppofe, inftead of the Se- “~~ 
cond, Lieut, I were to place the prepo- 
fitive Pronoun, 1T, and fay—Licut wa 
‘Body ; IT moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would ftill be diftinét and two. 
But if IL add a Connedfrve (as for Example 
an AND) faying—LicuT zs a Bedy, AND 
ié moves with great celerity—I1 then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 


Wall. 


Now it is 2 the united Powers of a Con- 
nective, and another Pronoun, that we may | 
fee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of AND 17, we fubftitute 
THAT, Of WHICH, faying LicuHT # @ 
Body, wuicuH moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence fill retains its Unity and 
Perfeétion, and becomes if poffible more 
compact than before. We may with juft 
reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 


SUBJUNCTIVE, becaufe it cannot (like 
the 
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Ch.V. the Prepofitive) introduce an original 
“~~ Sentence, but only ferves to fubjoin one ta 
Jfome other, which ts previous (&). 


THe 


(4) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mention- 
ed is always neceffarily the Part of fore camlex Sen~ 
tence, which Scntence contains, either «xpreft or une 
derftood, two Verbs, and twa Nominaiives. 


Thus in that Verfe of Horace, 


Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit anquam. 


Elle non erit liber—is one Sentence 5 qui metuens vivit 
—is another. Jile and Q.i are the two Namiaatives; 
Erit and Vivit, the two Verbs; and fo in all other 
inftances. 


The following paflage from Apollonius (though 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to fhew, whence the above Speculations are t:ken. 


\ \ wv ee we Av 
To vnorulincy cecfeov mk prin idsov Ofpsrar, TvVdE@ 
. > 2 


~ ~~ ~ x 
CEM Evov Oban THs avxgopxs Ts BW eoussy¥3 ovement % 
? ~ £ ~ 4 2 ? ‘N » Lie ¢ 
évrevbey amrAuv Acyo 2 Waercave uzla Thy rev duo 
e 4 - ¢ ? 4 ? ~ > - LY > 
pumaray cuvieky (Aiys TAY EV TY OVOUATL, % THY EY 
aut) 7) ap%ew) or ee wWoAt wageirero 7a KAI cuy= 
wn \ . A} a 
dicpy. Kowov piv (lege TO KAI yee xoivev piv) 


Wa pem 
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Tue Application of this SuBjuNc- 


TIveE, like the other Pronouns, is univerfal. 
It 


Tagehameave TO Ovoum% TO TEOKELEVOY, CUmTAEXOD 
dt Eregey Adyoy WavTws xy ETECOY nun waceraucave, 
x, #7w 70, TIAPETENETO O TPAMMATIKOS, 
OZ AIEAEZATO, Suva pes TOY AUTOV MOTEAEL TH 
(fort. tr») O TPAMMATIKOS MAPEPENETO, 


KAI AIEARZATO. The fubjunftive Article, (that 
is, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb of 
its own, and yet is connected withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ferve to cenflitute a fimple 
Sentence, by reafon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, [mean 
that which refpects the Noun or Antecedent, and that 
which refpeéis the Article or Relative. The fame toa fol- 
lows as to the Conjunction, AND. This Copulative af- 
fumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many Subje€?s, and by conneéting to it a new Sen- 
tence, of neceffity affumes anew Verb alfo. And hence 
it is that the IV¥ords—the Grammarian came, wHo 
difcourfed— form in power nearly the fame fentence, as 
if we were to fay—the Grammarian came, AND dif. 
courfed. Apel]. de Syntaxi, L. 1. ¢. 43. p. 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Treatife, called Grammaire 
generale & raifonnée, Chap. 1X. 


The Latins, in their Stru€ture of this Subjunétive, 
feem to have well reprefented its compound Nature of 
part Provoun, and part Conneéfive, in forming their 
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It may be the Subftitute of all kinds of 


Subftantives, natural, artificial, or abftract ; 
as well as general, {pecial, or particular. 
We may fay, the duimal, Which, &c. the 
Man, Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. 
Alexander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, 
éic. Virtue, Which, &c. &c. 


Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courfe 
therefore exorefiive of all three Perfons. 
Thus we fay, I, wHo now read, have near 
junifeed this Chapter; Tuou, wHo now 
readeft; HE, wHo now readeth, &ce. &c. 


AND thus is THIS SUBJUNCTIVE truly 
a Prouotn from its Subjictution, there be- 


ing 


Qui and quis from QUE and Is, or (if we go with 
Scaliger to the Greck) from KAT and ‘OZ, KAI and 
‘O. Scal. de Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 127. 


Homer alfo expreffes the Force of this Subjuné?rve, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepofitive and a 
Conneétive, exaQly confonant tothe Theory here efta- 
blithed..See Tiad, Awver. 270; 558, IN. 571. Till 


54.157, 158. 
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ing no Subftantive exifting, in whofe 
place it may not ftand. At the fame 
time, it is effentially diftinguifbed from the 
other Pronouns, by this peculiar, that it 
is not only a Sub/litute, but withal a Con- 
necitve (/). 

AND 


(7) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that in the Greeé and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the Ego and the Tu, are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf (yecou, yeagess, 
frribo, feribis) and are for that reafon never expre/t, 
unlefs it be to mark a Contradiftinétion ; fuch as in 
Virgil, 

Nos paésriam fugimus; Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbraé 

Formofam refonare doces, 8c. 
This however is true with refpeé& only to the Ca/us 
reétus, or Nominative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
refpect to their obligue Cafes, which muft always be 
added, becaufe tho’ we fee the Eco in Amo, and the 
Tu in Anas, we fee not the Te or ME in Anat, or 
Amant. 


Yet even thefe obligue Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiftin@ion, 
ornot. If they contradiftinguifh, then are they com- 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
teaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantive. 

G 2 Thus 
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AND now to conclude what we have 


ved faid concerning Subftantives. All Sus- 


STANTIVES 


Vhus Virgil, 
— Quid Thefea, magnum 
Quid memorem Alciden? Et mi genus ab Fove fumme, 


Thus Homer, 
“YMIN pv Seok dorev 
Flatde df MOI Avcare otAny 


Tr. Aw 


where the ‘Yyiv and the Moi ftand, as contradiftin- 
guifhed, and both have precedence of their refpective 
Verbs, the ‘Ywiv even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inftances, thefe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be feen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greck Language went 
farther {till. When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradiftinguifh, they aflumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
ogborovaméves, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their 
Accent, and (as it were) inclined themfelves upon it. 
And hence they acquired the name of EyxAstimaty 
that is, Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks 
too had in the firft perfon “Euz, "Euci, “Eu for Con- 
tradiflinétives, and Mz, Mot, Mé for Enclitics. And 
hence it was that “pallonius contended, that in the paf- 
face above quoted from the firft Iliad, we fhould read 

WHide 
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SrantTives are either Primary,-or Sco, Ghyy. 
condury, that is to fay, according toa Lan- “~~ 


guage more familiar and known, are ci- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Subflances, and thofe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Abfiraci*, They 
moreover denote Things either General, 
or Special, or Particular. ‘The PRo- 
nouns, their Subftitutes, are either Pre- 
pofitive, or Subjunctive. "THE PREPOsI- 
TIVE is diftinguifhed into three Orders, 
called the Frrj, the Second, and the Third 
Perfon. Tur Supyuncrive includes 

On. the 


waide & “EMOI, for waidx 3: MOI, on account of 
the Contradiftinction, which there occurs between the 
Grectans and Chryfes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. L. 
meee 2c. L.1T. 2. pf. 102, 103. 


This Diverfity between the ContradiftinGive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Englifh Tongue. When we fay, Give me Content, 
the (Ade) in this cafe is a perfect Enclitic. But when 
we fay, Give Me Content, Give Him his thaufands, the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand 
in oppofition, aflume an Accent of their own, and fo 
become the true ogforovamivxs, 


Pesce before, p37 30. 
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Ch.V. the powers of all thofe three, having 

t—~—~ fuperadded, as of its own, the peculiar 
force of a Connective. 


Havine done with SuBsSTANTIVES, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES. 


CHA® 
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Concerning Attributives. 


TTRIBUTIVEs are all thofe princi- 

pal Words, that denote Attributes, 

confidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 

ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 

Litth, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrete, 
Writing, &c. (a). 


How- 


(a) In the above lift of Words are included what 
» Grammarians called Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles, 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 
of Suiftance. Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propofition (being 
all predicated of fome Subject or Subftance, Swow is 
white, Cicero writcth, &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or VERB is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senfe to denote them all. Thus Ammnonius exe 
plaining the reafon, why 4riffotle in his Tra&t de In- 


terpretatione calls Asuxcs a Verb, tells us waocay Gwviy, 


f i ~ 
KATH YOEWEVOY Cpoy ty wWoeoTares woiscav, PHMA 


xareicdaty that every Sound articulate, that forms the 
G 4 Pre- 
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However, previoufly to thefe, and to 
every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
{quare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muft fi7/ of neceffity 
EXIST, before it can poffibly be any thing 
elfe. For ExisTENCE may be confidered 
as an univerfal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of ali others, as being 
effential to the very being of every Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
either expreff, or by mmplication ; expreft, 
as when we fay, The Sun 1s bright; by 


ImM-~= 


Predicate in a Propofition, is called a VERB, p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Prifcian’s obfervation, though made on 
another occafion, is very pertinent to the prefent. 
Non Declinatic, fed proprietas excutienda eff fignifica- 
viouis. L. II. p. §76. And in another place he 
fays non fimilitudo declinationis omnimodo conjungit 
vel difternit partes orationis inter fe, fed vis ipfius fig- 
nificatisnis, L. X11. p. 970. 
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implication, as when we fay, Ihe Sun Ch.VI. 
rifes, which means, when refolved, The “<1™ 
Sun 1s rifing (6). 


Tue Verbs, Ls, Groweth, Becometh, 
Efi, Fit, Umrapyes est, weAel, yiyveTai, are 
all of them ufed to exprefs this general 
Genus. The Latms have called them 
Verba Subftantiva, Verbs Subftantive, but 
the Greeks "Pyparas ‘Trepurine, Verbs of 
Exiftence, a2 Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we fhall particularly here confider, is the 
Vetoe Eel 7,15. 


Now all ExisTence is either abfo- 
lute or qualified—ad/olute, as when we 
fay, B 1s; qualified, as when we fay, B 
Is ANANIMAL; B Is BLACK,IS ROUND, 


Coe. 


Wirth 


(b) See Metaphyf. Ariflat. L. Vac. 7. Edit. Du- Vall. 
7 


go 


Ch.VI. 
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WiTH refpect to this difference, the 
Verb (1s) can by itfelf exprefs ab/olute 
Exifience, but never the gualijied, with- 
out fubjoining the particular Form, be- 
caufe the Forms of Exiftence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only ferves to fubjoin fome 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Affertion. It is under the 
fame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by exprefiing 
that Affertion, which is one of their Ef- 
fentials. Thus, as was obferved juft be- 
fore, Rifeth means, 1s rifing; Writeth, 
Is writing. 


Acain—As to Ex1sTENCE in gene- 
ral, itis either mutable, or immutable; mu- 
table, as in the Objects of Senfation ; um- 
mutable, as in the Objects of Intelleétion 
and Science. Now mutable Objects exit 
all in Time, and admit the feveral Dif- 

tinctions 
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tinctions of prefent, paft, and future. Ch.VI. 
But immutable Objects know no fuch Dif- ~~? 
tinéiions, but rather ftand oppofed to all 

things temporary. : 


Anp hence two different Significations 
of the fubftantive Verb (1s) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be~ 


ing. 


For example, if we fay, Tis Orange 
is ripe, (18) meaneth, that it exifteth fo 
now at this prefent, in oppofition to pai 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 


Bur if we fay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with its fide, we 
do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menfurable now, having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exifience, to which Time 
and its Diftin&ions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the fame meaning we employ 

this 
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Ch.VI. this Verb, when we fay, Trutu’ 1s, 
“r= or, Gop 1s. The oppofition is not of 
Time prefent to other Times, but of nece/~ 
Jary Exiftence to all temporary Exiflence 
whatever (c). And fo much for Verbs 
of Exiftence, commonly calle¢ Verbs Sub- 


frantive. 


WE are now to defcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as d/ack 
and white, to write, to fpeak, to walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the mot 
eminent diftinGtions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

{tantive 


(c) Cum enim dicimus, DEUS EST, non cum dicimus 
NUNC ESSE, fed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, ut 
hoe ad immutabilitatem petius fubftantie, quam ad tempus 
aliquod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 
vam diet fubjtantiam pertinct, nift tantum ad temporis con- 

Pitutionem 5 hoc enim, qued fignificat, tale ef, tanquam 
fi dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 
fubfiantiam defignemus, fimpliciter Est addimus ; cum 
vero ita ut aliquid prafens fignificetur, fecundum Tempus. 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alfo Plat. 
dite Prey, 38: Lait. Servant, 
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ftantive make without farther help a per- Ch.VI. 
fed affertive Sentence; while the reft, — 
tho’ otherwife perfect, are mm this refpect 
deficient. 


To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Czcero eloquent, Cicero wife, thefe 
are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an 4/ertion, to 
fhew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance. We mutt therefore call 
in the help of an Affertion elfewhere, an 
(1s) ora (wAs) to complete the Sentence, 
faying Cicero 1s wife, Cicero was elo-~ 
guent. On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in in- 
ftances like thefe there is no fuch occa~ 
fion, becaufe the Words (writeth) and 
(walketh) imply in their own Form not 
an Attribute only, but an Affertion like- 
wife. Hence it is they may be refolved, 
the one into Js and Writing, the other 
into Js and Walking. 


Now 
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Now all thofe Attributives, which have- 
this complex Power of denoting both an. 
Attribute and an Affertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
cal] Verbs. If we refolve this complex, 
Power into its diftiné Parts, and take rhe 
Attribute alone without the Affertion, 
then have we PAR™cIPLES. All other 
Attributives, befides the two Species be- 
fore, are included together in the general 
Name of ADJECTIVES. 


Anp' thus itis; that Avi Ayre 
TiveEs are either VERBS, PARTICIPLES, 
or ADJECTIVES. 


Besipes the Diftinétions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in Motion; fuch are to walk, to fly, 
to firike, to ive. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion; fuch are to flop, to 
refi, to ceafe, to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubjects, which have nothing to 

* da 
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do with either Motion or its Privatin; Ch.VI. 
fach are the Attributes of, Great and Lit- “—~w-” 
th, White and Black, Wife and Fosli/h, 

and in a word the fevera! Quantities and 
Qualities of all Things. Now thefe laft 

are ApysecTives; thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 

VeRBs or PARTICIPLES. 


Anp this Circumftance leads to 2 
farther Diftin@ion, which may be ex- 
plained as follows. That a// Motion is in 
Time, and therefore, wherever it exifts, 
implies Tzme as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to all, and requires no proving. But 
befides this, 2// Reff or Privation of Mo- 
tion implies Time likewife. For how can 
a thing be faid to reft or ftop, by being 
in one Place for one Inftant onlyt—fo too 
is that thing, which moves with the 
greateft velocity. -- To ftop therefore or 
re{t, is to be in ove Place for more than one 

Inftant, 
+ Thus Proclus in the Beginning of his Treatife 
concerning AZbtion. Heewev ish 70 Teorsgoy % Ureges 


? ~ op a “a oe ray x. LP \ \ ‘N f 
ty TY AVTW TOTw OV, % MUTOy % TH [Eon 
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Ch.VI. Inftant, that is to fay, during an Extenfion 
S—~——~_ between two Inflants, and this of courfe 


gives us the Idea of Time. As therefore 
Motions and their Privation imply Time as 
their concomitant, fo VeRBs, which de- 
note them, come to denote Time alfo (d). 
And hence the origin and ufe of TENsEs, 
* which are fo many different forms, af- 
*‘ figned to each Verb, to fhew, without 
*¢ altering its principal meaning, the va- 
“rious Times in which fuch meaning 
“may exilt.’ Thus Serdit, Song, 
Scripferat, and Scribet, denote all equally 
the Attribute, To Write, while the dif- 
ference between them, is, that they de- 
note Writing in different Times. 

SHOULD 


» 


(4) The anticnt Authors of Dialectic or Logic 
have well defcribed this Property. The following Is 
part of their Definition of a Verb 


prpuc dt ist TO 
weoconucivoy xcovevs a Verb is fsmething, which fig- 
nifies Time OVER AND ABOYE (for fuch is the force of 
the Prepofition, Mees.) If it fhould be afked, over 
and above what ? It may be anfwered, over and above 
its principal Signification, which is to denote fome 
moving and energizing Attribute. See drift. de In- 
erpret. c. 3. together with his Commentators Aamo- 
nius and Boethius. 
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Snoubp it be afked, whether Tie it- Ch.VI. 
felf may not become upen occafion the “Vv a 


Verb’s principal Signification; it is an~ 
fwered, No. And this appears, becaufe 
the faine Time may be denoted by difter- 
ent verbs (as in the words, writeth and 
Ipeaketh) and different Times by the fame 
Verb (as in the words, writeth and «wrote ) 
neither of which could happen, were 
Time any thing more, than a mere Conco- 
mitant. Add to this, that when words 
denote Time, not collaterally, but prin- 
cipally, they ceafe to be verbs, and be- 
come either adjectives, or fubftantives. 
Of the adjective kind are Timely, Yearly, 
Dayly, Hourly, &c. of the fubftantive kind 


ave i7me, var, Day, Hour, &c. 


Tue mott obvious divifion of Time is 


into Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 


language complete, whofe verbs have 
not TENSES, to mark thefe diftinctions. 
But we may go Mill farther. Time paft 
and future are both zfinitely extended. 

8 Hence 


NE 
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Ch.VI. Hence it is that in wniverfal-Time paft we 


vere ey, affume many particular Times pap, 


and in untverfal Time future, many parti- 
cular Times future, {ome more, fome lefs 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under different relations. Even prefent 
Time itfelf is not exempt from thefe dif- 
ferences, and as neceffarily implies /ome 
degree of Extenfion, 2s does every given 


line, however minute. 


HERE then we are to feek for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote zzdefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Fu- 
ture, but it was neceflary on many occa- 
fions to define with more precifion, what 
kind of Patt, Prefent, or Future. And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Pre- 
terits, and even Prefent Jenfes, with 
which all languages are found to abound, 
and without which it would be difficult 
to afcertain our Ideas. 


Howe 
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However as the knowledge of Ch.VI. 
Tenses depends on the Theory of “~~ 
‘Time, and this is a fubject of no mean 
{peculation, we fhall referve it by itfelf 
for the following chapter, 


H 2 CH AP. 


a 
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Concerning Time, and Tenfes. 


ORD IME and Space have this in com- 
<= me T mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as fuch they 

both of them imply Extenfon. Thus be- 

tween Lendsn and Saljbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space,and between Ye/terday 

and Yo-morrow, the Extenfion of Time. 

But in this they differ, that al] the parts 

of Space exit at cuce and together, while 

thofe of ‘Time only exift zz Tranfiticn or 
Succefion (a). Wience then we may gain 

fome Idea of ‘Time, by confidering it 

under 


(a) See Vol. I. ps 275. Note XII. To which 
we may add, what is faid by Ammeonius—ovdi yag ¢ 
xeevS CAG? Gu. upisaras, GAN’ a Kare jecvey TO 
NYN? ép yee Te vives bas % cbsicecbas TD Eiyat EoCEbs 
Time doth net fubfifi the whole at once, but cnly in a 
Angle Now cr Insvexzj for it beth its Exiffence in 
becoming and in cealzzt o be. Amim. in Predicam. 
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under the notion of a tranfent Continuity. C.VII. 
Hence alfo, as far as the affections and “—w—~ 


properties of Tran/fition go, Time is dif- 
Jerent from Space; but as to thofe of 
Eixtenfion and pea they perfectly 
coincide. 


Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
ef Space, asa Line. Inevery given Line 
we may afluinc any where a Port, and 
therefore in every given Lime there may 
be affumed infinite Potts. So in every 
given TIME we may aflume any where 
a Now or dnfiant, and therefore in every 
given Time there may be affumed infinite 
Nows or Inftants. 


FarTHeR ftill—A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or IN- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho’ 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Post of any Line, nor 
the Now or Inflant of any Time. If this 
appear {trange, we may remember, that 
the parts of any thing extended are nece/~ 

iris ferily 


IOI 


i 


—— 
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Sarily extended alfo, it being effential to 
their character, that they fhould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Pot or Now were 
extended, each of them would contain 
within itfelf infinite other Points, and ine 
jiniie other Nows (for thefe may be afium- 
ed infinitely within the minuteft Exten- 
fion) and this, it is evident, would be ab- 
furd and impofiible. 


THESE affertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Poms and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (6), it 


will 


(2) —uvegdy ork dt wdgror ro NYN 73 ypeve, 
@omse 8d. os siypal Ths yooppens’ ob dt yeappat 
duo tS tab 26 [OG 40. de is evident that aA Now of 
Inflant is no more a part of Time, taan POINTS are 
of a Line. The parts indeed of one Line are tue cther 
Lines. Natur. Aufe. L.1V. c.i7. And not long 
before=-To ci: NYN & pipGe? meres, te yap ro 
picGp,  wuynsicbas oer TO GAgy ix TeV peg~V’ oO dt 
XFCNOE 2 doxer cvyxercbar tx tay NIN. 
Now 1s no Part of Time; for a Part is able to mea- 
fure its Whole, and the Whole is neceffarily made up of 


its Parts; but Tims deta not appear to be made up of 
Nows. Ibid. c. 14. 
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will follow, that in the fame manner as C.VII. 


the fame Point may be the Ezd of one Line, 

and the Beginning of another, fo the fame 

Now or Infant may be the End of one 

Time,and the Beginning of another. Letus 

fuppofe for example, the Lines, AB, BC. 
; B 


A C 

I fay that the Point B is the End of the 
Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 
BC. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
AB, BC to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Inftant. In fuch cafe 
I fay that the Infant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the 
Time BC. I fay hikewife of thefe two 
Times, that with ref{pect to the New or 
Infiant, which they include, the firft of 
them is neceflarily Past Time, as being 
previous to it; the other is necefiarily Fu- 
TURE, as being fubfequent. As therefore 

H 4 every 


eer pane! 


\ 


ee 
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C.VII. every Now or Instant always exits in. 


eee NIE S. 


“od, Timesand without being tf inic,gs D7meis 


Bound; the Bound of Completion to the 
Paft, and the Bound of Commencement to 
the Future: from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which is Zo de the Me- 
dium of Continuity between the Paft and the 
Future, fo as ta render Time, thro all tts 
Parts, one Intire and Perfecé Whele (c). 


From the above fpcculations, there 
follow fome conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftrictly {peaking) 6¢ 


a ny 


(c) Te dt NYN éss cuvinsia Keeve, omen sey 
Ox. cuvines yee Tey KE OvaV, Toy waesddevrz i 
iocuevovs m, CAWS wipes Xeove ésiv’ est yee TZ joey 
Geyn, tz dt tsasuTa7. A Now or Inflant is (as was 

faid before) the Coutinurty or holding together of Time ; 
for it makes Time continusus, the pafi and the future, 
and isin general its baundary, as being the beginning of 
one Time and the ending of another. Natur. Aufcult. 
L.fV.c.1g. Zvviegssx in this place means not Co- 
tinuity, as ftanding for Extenfion, but rather that Fuac- 
tion or Holding tezether, by which Extenfion is im- 
parted to other things. 
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any  fuch Thing as Time prefent. For if all C. VII. 
Time be tranfient as wellas continuous, it “~~ 
cannot lke a Line be prefent all toge- 

ther, but part will neceflarily be gone, 

and part be coming. If therefore any 

portion of its continuity were to be prefent 

at once, it would fo far quit its sranfent 

nature, and be Yze no longer. But if no 

portion of its continuity can be thus pre- 

fent, how can Time poflibly be prefent, to 

which fuch Continuity is effential ? 


FARTHER than this—If there be no 
fuch thing as Yame Prefeat, there can be no 
Senfatien of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
For aLL SENSATION w of the * Prefent on~ 
/y, the Paft being preterved not by Sen/e but 
by Memory, and the Future being antici- 
pated by Prudence only and wife Forefght. 


Bur if 0 Portion of Time be the ob- 
ject of any Senfation ; farther, if the Pre- 


fent 


fe 


Z. ~ XN ¢ y 
= Tauri yue (arcdnoes icy) dure TO peedAov, dure 
X / f 

TO yiryvousvoy yrwsiCoue, GAA vO Weeoy pcvoye 


Asis. me Muynpr A, &. 
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HERMES. 


fent never exift; if the Patt be o mere: 
if the Future be not as yet; and if thefe 
are all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded: how itrange and fhadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfect Non-entity (d) ! 
Lez us try however, fince the fenfes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 


| power, to feize this fleeting Being. 


Tue World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refem- 
ble no one more, than fome moving {pec- 


tacle 
(d) "Ors piv zy CAws 8x Esw, 1 BOYS 25 amU- 


a x > 


dews, x tov df Tig GY Uronliucese 7d pev yxe auiz 

? ‘ > Ws A \ ¢ Vw bata ? 4 
yiyre, % Bx Ess’ TO dé piAAgly % Bw Esiy? ix dE 
Tet %) 6 amese@> % 0 aes AapsavewevGP ecu 

f x ai a \ ff , a7 
culnerass tod eK pen GyTuwy culusinevov, aduvaTtoy 
ay doer xarivey wort acinus. That therefore TIME 
exifis not at all, or at leaft has but a faint and objeure 
exiftence, one may fufpect from bence. A part of it has 
been, and is no more; a part of it 1s coming, and is it as 
yet; and out of thefe is made that infinite Time, which 
is ever to be affumed ftill farther and fartnoer. Now 
that which is made up of nothing but Non-entities, it 
frould feem was impoffible ever to participate of Entity, 
Natural. Aufe. L.1TV.c.14. See alfo Philop. M.S. 
Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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tacle (fuch as a proceffion or a triumph) C. VII, 
that abounds in every part with fplendid “—v™ 
objects, fome of which are ftill departing, 
as faft as others make their appearance, 
The Senfes look on, while the fight pafies, 
perceiving as much as is wmedtately pres 
fent, which they report with tolerable accu- 
racy to the Soul’s fup=rior powers. Hav- 
ing done this, they have done their duty, 
being concerned with nothing, fave what 
is prefent and inftantaneous. But to the 
Memory, to the Lmagination, and above all 
to the Lntelicét, the feveral Nows or Inftants 
are not loft, as to the Sex/es, but are pre- 
ferved and made objects of /leady compre~ 
henfion, however in their own nature they 
may be ¢tranfitory and pafing. “ Now it is 
** fromcontemplating two or more of thefe 
“‘ Inftants under one view, together with 
* that Interval of Continuity, which fub- 
“ fifts between them, that we acquire in- 
“ fenfibly the Idea of Time (e).” For ex- 


ample : 


/ \ ie , Cy ou a 
(e) Tore Pa mev yeyoveyas RECVGYy OTAY TS weorees 
\ 7 2 iD S of / © / 
a secs ty TH KUVACES aio Onriy AGO DEV. Ogi Copy 


nh 
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ample: The Sun rifes; this I reniember: 


it rifes again; this too Tremember. Thefe 
Events are not together ; there is an Ex- 


tenjion 


di Tp MAAC wy AAG Umorabsly aura, x petal rs 
aura tregoy® Ora yao Ta axa irega TH pice vonow= 
fev, x, ovo tien n uyn ta NIN, 70 pay WEoTEC OY, 
+0 dt Usepov, TOTE % THTO Gumey sivas XPONON. 
It is then we fay there has been Time, when we can 
acquire a Senfation of prior and fubfequent in Motion. 
But we diftinguifb and fettle thefe two, py confidering one 
fitfty then the other, together with an interval between 
them different from both. For as often as we conceive 
the Extremes to be different from the Mean, and the Scul 
talks of two Nows, one prier and the other fubfequent, 
then it is we fay there is T1ME, and this it ts we call 
Time. Natural. Aufcult. L.1V.c.16. Themifiius’s 
Comment upon this paflage is to the fame purpofe. 
“Oray yao 0 vs dvapyncbers re WYN, 0 Os ier, 
treocy WHAW Elm TO TrSeOv, TETE x, ypovev Eubus 
gvevoncth, uro tuv duo NYN ogiopeevev, siav vare 
WeedT ay ovesy* % ery Alves EX Eby OTs woosy tgs wey- 
TENGIOELR Grou, N Exxdidsna, oso EF amEiCe Yyoumuns 
mnyvaiay dvo onusions aroreuvousvGr. For when the 
Mind, remembering the Now, which it talked of yefter- 
Gay, talks again of another Now to-day, then it is it 
immediately has an idea of Time, terminated by thefe 
tivo News, as by two Boundaries; and thus it is enabled 
to fay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or of fxteen haurs, 
"as if it were to fever a Cubit’s length from an infinite 
Line by two Points, Themift, Op, edit, Aldi. p. 45. b. 
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tenfion between them—not however of C.VII. 
peace, for we.may fuppofe the plate of =~ 
rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 
fenfible difference. Yet ftill we recog- 

nize fone Extenfion between them. Now 

what is this Extenfion, but a natural Day? 

And what is that, but pure Time? It is 

after the fame manner, by recognizing 

two new Moons, and the Extenfion be- 

tween thefe : two vernal FE quinoxes, and 

the Extenfion between thefe; that we 

gain Ideas of other Times, fuch as Months 

and Years, which are all fo many Inter- 

vals, defcribed as above ; that is to fay, 

pafing Intervals of Continuity between two 
Inftants viewed together. 


Anp thusit is rHE MIND acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past T1IME ONLY, which 
is always the fir/? Species, that occurs to 
the human intelle@?. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Future? The 
an{wer is, we acquire it by Axticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther, nd 


m4 what 
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C.VIL. what ts Anticipation? We anfwer, that in 
term this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by ana- 
logy from fimilar to fimilar; from fuccef- 
fions of events, that are paft already, to 
fimilar fucceffions, that are prefumed 
hereafter. For example: I obferve as far 
back as my memory can carry me, how 
every day has been fucceeded by a night; 
that night, by another day; thut day, by 
another night; and fo downwards in or- 
er to the Day that is now. Hence then 
I anticipate a fimilar fucceffion from the pree 
fent Day, and thus gain the Idea of days 
and nights 7m futurity. After the fame 
manner, by attending to the periodical re- 
turns of Newand Full Moons; of Springs, 
Summers, Autumns and Winters, all of 
which in Time paft I find never to have 
failed, I anticipate a like orderly and diver- 
Siffied fuccefion, which makes Months, and 
Seafons, and Years, #2 Time future. 


We go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in thefe natural Periods, 
but even in matters of buman and ctvit 

9 concern, 
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concern. For example: Having obferved C,yqr, 
in many paft inftances how health had “ww 
fucceeded to exercife,and ficknefs to floth; 
we anticipate future health to thofe, who, 
being mow fickly, ufe exercife ; and future 
ficknefs to thofe, who, being zow healthy, 
are flothful. it is a variety of fuch obfer - 
vations, all refpecting one fubject, which 
when fyftematized by juft reafoning, and 
made habitual by due practice, form the 
character of a Mafter-Artift, or Man of 
praétical Wifdom. If they refpect the 
human body (as above) they form the 
Phvfician ; if matters military, the Gene- 
ral; if matters national, the Statefman ; 
if matters of private life, the Moralift; and 
the fame in other fubjedts. All thefe fe- 
veral characters in their refpective ways 
may be faid to poffefs a kind of prophetic 
difcernment,which not only prefents them 
the barren profped of futurity (a profpect 
not hid from the meaneft of men) but 
fhews withal thofe eyents, which are 
likely to attend it, and thus enables them 
to act with fuperior certainty and redi- 
tude. And hence it is, that (if we except 
thofe, 


1x2 meR M E S. | 


C.VIt. thofe, who have had diviner affiftances) . 
“—r—~ we may juftly fay, as was faid of old, 


He's the beft Prophet, who conjectures 
well ( f.. 


From 


(f) Mayric do Ge15065 OSI EimceCes YARAGSS 
So Afilton. 
Till old Experience do attain 
To fomething like Prophetic Strain. 
fit facile exiflimari poteft, Prudentian effe guodam- 
node Divinationem. 
Corn. Nep. in Vit. Attici. 
‘There is nothing appears fo clearly an object of the 
Minp or lntTELziecr only, as the Future does, fince 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where elfe. 
Not but the fame; if we confider, is equally true of the 
Paj?. For tho’ it may have once had another kind of 
betng, when (according to common Phrafe) st aé?xally 
vas, yet was it then fomething Pre/ent, and not fome- 
thing Paft, As Paft, it has no exiftence but in THE 
Minp or Memory, fince had it in fact any other, it 
could not properly be calicd Paft. It was this intimate 
connection between Time, and the Sour, that made 
fome Philofophers doubt, ehether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Tim-, {ince ‘Time appears to have its 
Being i th sion. Tlorepoy dé en 8ons urn 
cing in no other region. £0 pK is wuyns 
” nn ° id ? r of 7 
LIN Gv O KLOVOS, ATOLNTEY GY TIS, X. Te Ac Natur. 
Aufeuls. L. TV. ¢. 20. Themiffius, who comments 
the above paffage, exprefles himfelf more pofitively. 
Et rotvey Cry 00s Reyer cs TOTE cedunroy SG 70 c’iO ne « 
x y Sys ¢ oY A R\ 8 / Nan 
EVV, TO EY TO AEIUYTCY CHAGON CUVAteEhy TH OE EVa 
ae &. PA Se Sal ie a " No pay es a 0 veh 
fe Leisy FTHUTR CE GK AY UTOCKI, ba crres T2 Ca fad) 
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From what has been reafoned it ap- 
pears, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Paft; as 
does knowledge of the Paft from know- 
ledge of the Prefent, {o that their Order 
to us is that of PRESENT, Past, and 
FUTURE. 


Or thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Prefent is the loweft, not only as jir/? 
i perception, but as far the more exten- 
five, being neceffarily common to all ani- 
mal Beings, and reaching even to Zoo- 
phytes, as far as they poflefs Senfatzon, 
Knowledge of the Poff comes next, 
which is fuperior to the former, as being 
confined to thofe animals, that have Me- 
mory as well as Senfes. Knowledge of the 

Future 


FovTQog paare Cuvee pues panTe EvEpryeicey Gavepor ws Oux 
aA e 4 ¥ Now ~ 

ay Oo Heoves, EM, far Bons Luxns. Them. p. 48. 
Edit. Aldi. Vid. etiam ejufd. Comm. in Lib. de An. 
Pe 94+ 
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Future comes laft, as being derived from 
the other two, and which is for that rea- 


An.II.3. fon the moft excellent as well as the moft 


pe 2a. 


rare, fince Nature in her fuperadditions 
rifes from worlfe always to better, and is 
never found to fink from better down to 
worfe *, 


Anp now having feen, how we ac- 
quire the knowledge of Time pa/?, and 
Time future; which is firft in perception, 
which firft in dignity; which more com- 
mon, which more rare; let us compare 
them both to the prefent Now or Infant, 
and examine what relations they maintain 
towards it. 


In the firft place there may be Times 
both paff and future, in which the prefent 
Now has no exiftence, as for example in 


Yefterday, and To-morrow. 


AGAIN, 


* See below, Note (7) of this Chapter. 
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AGAIN, the prefent Now may fo far be- C. VII. 


Jong to Time of either fort, as to be the 
End of the paft, and the Beginning of the 
future; but it cannot be included wthin 
the limits ofeither. For if it were poffible, 
let us {uppofe C the prefent Now included 


eat: eee eet 
| 


within the limits of the paff Time AD. 
In fach cafe CD, part of the paft Time 
AD, will be fubfequent to C the present 
Now, and fo of courfe be future. But 
by the Hypothefis it is pa/f, and fo will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 

mits of a future Time, fuch as BE. 
Wuart then fhall we fay of fuch Times, 
as this Day, this Month, ¢hzs Year, dis 
2 Cen- 


eed 
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C.VIT. Century, all which include within them 
=v" the prefent Now? They cannot be paf 


ft. 


Times or future, from what has been prov- 
ed; and prefent Time has no exiflence, as 
has been proved likewife *. Or fhall we 
allow them to be prefent, from the prefent 
Now, which exifis within them; fo that 
from the prefence of ¢at we call thefe 
alfo prefent, tho’ the fhorteft among them 
has infinite parts always abfent ? If fo, and 
in conformity to cuftom we allow fuch 
Times prefent, as prefent Days, Months, - 
Years,and Centuries, each muft of neceffi- 
ty be a compound of the Paft and the Future, 
divided from each other by fome prefent 
Now or Inftant,and jomtly called PRESENT, 
while that Now remains withinthem. Letus 
fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 


oat DE 


let 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let CVI, 
the prefent Now or Infant exift at A. ~~ 
I fay, in as much as A exifts within 
Pome, that therefae 2A us Wamenpatt, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
MAGA Y, Time prefent. The faine 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
exift at B, er C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefent Now 
exifts at Y, then is the whole X Y Time 
paft, and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at f/ then was 
the whole XY Time future; it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then XY 
became Tzme prefent. And thus it is that 
TIME 18 PRESENT, while paffing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pafling over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane iz a fingle Point at once, 
I 3 while 


<i8 
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C.VIT. while during the whole progreffion its 


omen pond 


parts abfent are i/inite (g). 


From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that ALL TIME, of every deno- 


mination, 


(g) Pxacs, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. Iam (for example) in Europe, 
becaufe 1 am in Lugland; in England, becaufe in Vilt- 
foire; in Wiltfbire, becaufe in Salifoury; in Salifbury, 
becaufe in my own houfe ; in my cwn houfe, becaufe in 
my fiudy. hus far MepiaTe Pace. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE Place? Jt 1s the internal Bound of 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 
with the external Bound of myown Body. Ts wepsixov- 
TOS WEOAS, nal’ o weoséyes ro wepsexouevov. Now as 
this taxxediate Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, it is from this relation that thofe me - 
diate Places alfo are called each of them my Place, tho’ 
the leaft among them fo far exceed my magnitude. To 
apply thisto Time. The Prefent Century is prefentin 
the prefent Year, that, in the prefent Month; that, in 
the prefent Day; that, in the prefent Hour; that, in the 
prefent Minute. It is thus by circumfcription within 
circumfcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND 
INDIVISIBLE InsT ANT, which by being itfelf the very 
Effence of the Prefent difufcs PREsENcE throughout 

6 all 
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mination, is diviftble and extended. But if C. VIL. 


fo, then whenever we fuppofe a definite 
Tie, even though it be a Time prefent, it 
muft needs have a Beginning, a Middle, 
and an Exd. And fo much for Time. 


Now from the above doétrine of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of TENSES. 


THe Tenses are ufed to mark Prefent, 
Paf, and Future Time, either zdefinitely 
1A with- 


all even the largeft of Times, which are found to iz- 
clude it within their refpective limits. Nicephorus Blem- 
mides {peaks much to the fame purpofe. “Evesas fy 
Heives isiy tO’ Exciregm Wapantivevos To xupins 
NYN- x0 6v05 paEosx95, ex waeeranrvdsros my poeAdouTOS 
TUES OS; % Jka THY wpos +O xueies NYN yeilviaciy, 
NYN Akyouevos 1 avis. PRESENT TIME there- 
fore is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or In- 


STANT on either fide, being a limited Time made up of 


Paft and Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL 
Now faid to be Now alfo itfelf. “Exi). guoins Keo. 0s 
mee allo Ariff, Pijiemloe Vl. C. 2, 3, Sc. 
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C.VII. without reference to any Beginning, Mid- 
tey—~ dle, or End; or elfe definitely, in reference 


to fuch diftindtions. 


Ir indefinitely, then have we THREE 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, an 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future. If definitely, then have we three 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mrd- 
dies ; and three to denote their Eds ; in 
all NINE. 


Tue three firft of thefe Tenfes we 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Pait, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Paft, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future. 


AND thus it is, that the Tensk&s in their 
natural number appear to be TWELVE; 
three 
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three to denote Lime abfolute, and nine to 
denote it under its refpeclive diftinctions. 


Aorift of the Prefent. 
Teape. Scribe. I write. 
Aorift of the Paft. 
"Eypaiba. Scripfi. I wrote. 
Aorift of the Future. 
Teabe. Scribam. I fhall write. 


Inceptive Prefent. 
Méarrw yeadew. Scripturus fum. Lam 
going to write. 
Middle or extended Prefent. 


Tuyxavw yedpuv. Scribe or Scribens 
jum. Tam writing. 


Completive Prefent. 


Teyeaga. Scripfi. Ihave written. 


Inceptive Paft. 


"Epeahov youpew. Scripturus eram. I 
was bezinning.to write, 


Middle 
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Middle or extended Patt. 
"EyooPoy or TU avoY yoarbuv. Scribebam. 
ieeas Writing. 
Completive Rae 


3 if iv 7 
Eyeyouges. Scripferam. I had done 
writing. 


Inceptive Future. 
Merrgow yee. Seripturus ero. 4% 
fhall be beginning to write. 
Middle or extended Future. 
“Eoopsas tyoctduv,  Scribens ero, 1 thal 
be writing. 
Completive Future. 


"Evoucs YS OUEUs Scripfero. 1 {halt 
have done writing. . 


IT is not to be expected that the above 
H): pothefis fhould be juftified through all 
inftances in every-language. It fares with 

Tenfes, 
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Tenfes, as with other affections of fpeech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo “7” 
perfect, much muft be left, in defiance of 

all analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
authority and chance. 


Ir may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this fyftem, either in languages 
themfelves, or in thofe authors who have 
Written upon this part of Grammar, or 
Jaftly in the nature and reaion of things. 


IN the frit place,=as to AoRisTs. 
Aorifis are ufually by Grammarians re- 
ferred ¢o the Paft; fuch are 7abov, L went ; 
emecov, I fell, &c. We feldom hear of 
them in te Future, and more rarely full 
in the Prefent. Yet it feems agreeable 
to reafon, that wherever. Time is fignified 
without any farther circumfcription, than 
that of Simple prefent, paft, or future, the 
Tenfe is AN Aorist. . 


Tuus 
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Tuus Milton, 


Milhons of fpiritual creatures WALK the 
earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when 


we fleep. Poel eee 


Here the verb (WALK) means not that 
they were walking at that inflant only, 
when Adam fpoke, but aopisees indefinitely, 
take any inftant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls Hypocrz/y, 


——the only Evil, that WALKS 
invifible, except to God alone, 


the Verb (waLks) hath the like aori/tical 
ot indefinite application. ‘The fame may 
be faid in general of all Sentences of the 
Gnomologic kind, fuch as — 


Ad penitendum PROPERAT, ¢ito gui 
judicat. 

Avarus, nifi cum moritur, nil reéte 
PMCIT, Gc. 


ALL 
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Att thefe Tenfes are fo many AoRISrs 
OF THE PRESENT. 


Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife AoRISTS OF THE 
PUTURE. 


Tu nibil ADMITTES in te, formidine 
pene. Hor. 


Sa too Legislative Sentences, Thou 
sHALT not kill, Thou shart not freal, 
&c. for this means no one particular fue 
ture Time, but is a prohibition extend~ 
ed indefinitely to every part of Time fue 
ture (4), 


We 


(4) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than 
ordinarily deficient, as to the article of riffs, It 
has no peculiar Form even for an Aorif? of the Pa/t, 
and therefore (as Prifcian tells us) the Preteritum is 
forced to do the double duty both of that Aori/?, and 
of the perfec? Prefent, its application in particular in- 
{tances being to be gathered from the Context. Thus 


se ig 
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Gey it. 
—— 
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We pafs from 4oriis,to THE INCEP=- 


ive TENSES. 


THESE may be found in part fupplied 
(like many other Tenfes) by verbs auxi- 
liar, MEAAQ yeaoew. Scripturus sum. 
IAM GOING /0 write. But the Laztms 
go farther, and have a {pecies of Verbs, 
derived from others, which do the duty 
of thefe Tenfes, and are themfelves for 
that reafon called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 
Thus from Caleo, Iam warm, comes Ca- 
lefco, I begin to grow warm; from Tumeo, 
I fwell, comes Iumefco, I begin to fwell, 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defective as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in its Completion, and 


thenre=s 


it is that FECI means (as the fame author informs us) 
both wezroinxe and éxoinca, I have done it, and [ 
did it; viprboth EW O02 and etdovy I have juft feen 
zt, and J faw it once. Prife. Gram, L. VII. p. 314, 
$38. Edit. Put{ch. i 
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therefore have neither Perfecium, Plus C. VII. 
guam-perfectum, or Perfect Future. There “—-~ 
is likewife a fpecies of Verbs called in 

Greek “Egetixa, in Latin Defiderativa, the 
Defideratives or Meditatives, which if they 

are not ftridtly Inceptives, yet both in 

Greek and Latim have a near affinity with 

them. Such are woacuyceiw, Bellaturio, I 

have a defire to make war ; Eeucein, Efurio, 

I Jong to eat (2). And fo much for rue 
INCEPTIVE TENSES. 


THE two lafterders of Tenfes which re- 
jain, are thofe wecalled (4) THEMIDDLE 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 


and 


(7) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu- 
ture, hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From soagunow and Bewow come 
worsunoeia and Beweeiw; from Bellaturus and Ejurus 
come Bellaturio and Efuric. See Macrobius, p.69t- 
Ed. Var. ¢ wavy yi we viv dy TEAASEIONTA 
smoingas ysaacas. Plato in Phedone. 


(%) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe middle 
Tenfes, with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs, which bear 
the fame name among Grammarians. 
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C.VII. and pafing)andthe PERFEecT or CoMPLE- 
“—v-~ TiveE, which exprefs its Completion or End. 


Now for thefe the authorities are many. 
They have been acknowledged already 
in the ingenious Accidence of Mr. Hoad- 
fy, and explained and confirmed by Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, in his rational edition of 
Homer’s Ihad. Way, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame fcheme in Sca- 
higer, and by him (/) afcribed to -- Gro- 
cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 


(who 


(1) Ex his percipimus Grocinum acute admodum Tem~ 
pora divififfe, fed minus commodé. Tria enin conflituit, 
ut nos, fed que bifariam fecat, Perfectum & Imperfec- 
tum: fic, Prateritum imperfecium, Amabam: Prete- 
ritum perfeftum, Amaveram. Reéte fane. Et Pre- 
fens imperfe&tum, Amo. Reéte haélenus; continuat 
enim amorem, neque abfolvit. At Prafens perfecium, 
Amavi: quis hoc dicat ?— De Futuro autem ut non 
male fentit, ita controverfum eff. Futurum, inguit, 
imperfectum, Amabo: Perfeétum, Amavero. Nou 
male, inquam: fignificat enim Amavero, amarem futu- 
rum & abfolutum iri: Amabo perfectionem nullam in- 
dicat. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

+ His Name was WilliamGrecin,an Englifpman,cone 
temporary with Era/mus, and celebrated for his learn- 
ing. He went to Flerence to ftudy under Landin, and 


‘was Profeflor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 
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{who was himfelf a Gree&, and one of the C. VII. 
ableft reftorers of that language in the “777 


weftern world) characterizes the Tenfes 
in nearly the fame manner (m). What 
Apollonius hints, is exactly confonant (7). 

Prifcian 


(m) The Present Tense (as this Author informs 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes Td tvescpuevor 
% arerts, that which is now 1 nftant and incomplete ; 
THE PERFECTUM, 70 wagedndubas dott, x evleAts 
T2 iveswros, that which is now immediately paft, and is 
the Completion of the Prefent; THE IMPERFECTUM, 
To wapdlelapmévov , asserts ra woowynucve, the ex- 
tended and incomplete part of the Paft; and THE PLus- 
QUAM-PERFECTUM, Td wageAnAufes mara, % 
évTedts tz waoaneincve, that which 7s paft long agoyand 
1s the completion of the preteritum. Gram. L.IV. 

(2) “Evrevbev 08 weifoucdx, ors & woowyapive 
CUvTEAgay onpaives 0. TWUPUKEAEVOE, Ky VE pony 
iveswoav—Hence we are perfuaded that the Perfectum 
doth not fignify the completion of the Pa/t, but PRESENT 
CompLetion. Apelion. L. UII. c.6. The Reafon, 
which perfuaded him to this opinion, was the appli- 
cation and ufe of the Particle &v, of which he was 
then treating, and which, as it denoted Potentiality or 
Contingence, would affort (he fays) with any of the paf- 
fing, extended, and incomplete ‘Tenfes, but never with 
this PerrecTuM, becaufe this implied fuch a cov:- 
plete and indefeafible exiftence, as never to be qualifiad 
into the nature of a Contingent. 


K 
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C.VII. Prifcian too advances the fame dottrine 
~v— from the Stoics, whofe authority we efteem 


greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their fuperior fkill in Philofophy, and 
their peculiar attachment to Draleéiic, 
which naturally led them to great accuracy 
in thefe Grammatical Speculations (0). 
BEFORE 


(0) By thefe Philofophers the valzar prefent Tenfe 
was called THE IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the val- 
gar Preteritun, THE PERFEcT PREsENT, than 
which nothing can be more confonant to the fyftem 
that we favour. But let us hear Pri/cian, from whoin 
we learn thefe facts. PRa#sENS TEMPUS proprie di- 
citur, cujus pars jam preterit, pars futura eft. Cum 
enim Tempus, fluvii more, inftabili valvatur curfuy vix 
punéium habere poteft in prafenti, hoc eff, in inftanti. 
Maxima igitur pars cjus (ficut didtum eft) vel preteriit 
wel futura ef. —Unce STOICI jure HOC TEMPUS PRE- 
SENS etiam IMPERFECTUM wocabant (ut dictum cf) 
20 quod prior ejus pars, qua preterit, tranfacta eft, 
deef? autem fequens, id eft, futura. Ut fi in medio verfu 
dicam, {cribo verfum, priore ejus parte feripta; cui ad- 
hue decft extrema pars, prefenti utor verbo, dicendoy 
{cribo verfurn: fed IMPERFECTUM eff, quod deeft ad= 
hus verfui, quod feribatur Ex eodem igitur Pra- 
fenti nafcitur ctiam Perfettum. Si enim ail finem per- 
weniat inceptumn, filatim utimur PRATERITO PER- 
FECTO 5 continuo enim, fcripte ad finem verfu, dito, 


fcripfi verfums-And foon after {peaking of the Latin | 


Per- 
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BzFroreE we conclude, we fhall adda C.VIT. 
few mifcellaneous obfervations, which a 
will be more eafily intelligible from the 
hypothefis here advanced, and ferve with- 


al to confirm its truth. 


Anp firft, the Zatims ufed their Prete- 
ritum Perfectum in fome inftances after a 
very peculiar manner, fo 2s to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig- 
nification. Thus, Vixit, fignified, 1s 
DEAD; FuiT, fignified, Now Is NoT, Is 
NO MORE. It was in this fenfe that Cicero 
addreffed the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cafa- 
knarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 

K 2 Forum, 


neat 


Perfeéium, he {ays -fciendum tamen, quod Romani 
PR#TERITO PERFECTO non folum in re modo coma 
pleta utuntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Grecos 
wWapaxeinevos vocatur, guem SToic1 TEAEION 
ENEZTQTA nozminaverunt) fed etiam pro "Aogiss 
accipitur, &c, Lib. VIL, p. 812, 813, 814. 
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C.VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
——v-~ # VIxERUNT. So Virgil, 


|| Furimus Yroes, Fruit Ihum & 


ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum 


A iieele 
And 


* So among the Romans, when in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders had {poken, the Cryer ufed to proclaim Dix- 
ERUNT, i.e. they have done fpeaking. Afcon. Pzd. 
Im Vierratl. 


) So Tibullus fpeaking of certain Prodigies and 
evil Omens. 
Hee fuerint olim. Sed tu, jam mitis, Apollo, 
Prodigia indomitis merge fub equoribus. 
Eleg. II. 53iveruno. 
Let thefe Events HAVE BEEN in days of old;—by 
Implication therefore—But HENCEFORTH /et them be 
nO more. 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phabus. 
Hae Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna fecuta, 


Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of 
Troy, and its inhabitants, ) HAVE fo far FOLLOWED us. 
By implication therefore, bat let it follow us no farther, 
Here let it end, Hic fit Finis, as Servius well obferves 
in the place. 

In which inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Ten/e, but of the A%zod, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the #uture but in the Past. 
See p. 154,155,156. 
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And again, 
Locus Ardea quondam 


Ditius avis, G nunc magnum manet 
Ardea nomen, 
* Sed fortuna FUIT— fEn. VII. 


THE reafon of thefe fignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PoweER of 
the Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs, are maintained by the reciprocal 
fucceffion of Contraries. It is thus with 
Calm and Tempeft; with Day and 
Night ; with Profperity and Adverfity ; 
with Glory and Ignominy; with Life 
and Death. Hence then; in the in- 
ftances above, the completion of one con- 
trary is put for the commencement of the 
other, and to fay, HATH LIVED, or, 
HATH BEEN, has the fame meaning with, 
Is DEAD, or, IS NO MORE. 


Ge, Ir 


* Certus in hofpitibus non eff amor; errat, ut ipfi: 
Cumque nibil fperes firmius effe, FUIT. 
Epift. Ovid. Helen. Pariai. ver. 190. 
Sive erimus, fen nos Fata FUIssE volent. 
Tibull, III. 5. 32. 


C.VII. It is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 

“~~~ frequently joins in the fame fentence this 
complete and perfect Prefent with the ex- . 
tended and pafing Prefent ; which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the fame fpecies of Tzme, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 


Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, © cal juftd plus parte reliquit. 
Gae 
Terra tremit; fugere fere— G. I. 
Prefertim fi tempeftas a vertice fylvis 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 
VEHLUS. GA 
ilia noto citius, volucrique fagitté, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe conuidit 
alto. _ ADE 


In 


* See ello Spencers Fuiry Queen, Bale 
ot. 2G, Came, Sta gy. C. 8. bag 
fie nach dis Shieid wedeen.’ey and forth his Sword 
ie diaws. 
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Jn the fame manner he joins the fame 
«wo medifications of Time in the Pa/, 
that is to fay, the complete and perfect 
Pait with the extended and pafing. 


——lInruerant Danat, & teétum ommne 


tenebant. fen. I. 


Tris imbris tortt radios, tris nubis aquofe 
Addiderant, ruta tris ignis, & altts 
auftri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonityumque me- 
fumque 
Mifcebant opert, flammifque fequacibus 
tras (p). fin. VIII. 
As 


(p) The Intention of /irgil may be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into Eng- 
lif. 

——Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, & ceeli zu/ia plus parte reliquit. 
For thee the fcorpion Is NOW CONTRACTING Mis claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a jut por- 
tion of Fieaven. ‘The Poct, from a high ftrain of poetit 
adulation, fuppofes the fcorpion fo defirous of admit- 
ting Jugufius among the heavenly figns, that though 
he bas already made him more than room enough, ye€ 
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C.VIT. As tothe Imperrecru,, it is fome- 
brn mes employed to denote what is u/ual 
* and cuffomary. Thus furgebat and fcribe- 

bat fignify not only, be was rijing, be 

WAS writing, but upon occafion they fig- 

nify, fe USED fo rife, be USED to write. 

The reafon of this is, that whatever is 
cuftomary, mutt be femething which has 

been frequently repeated. But what hasbeen 
Srequently repeated, mutt needs require an 
Extenfion of Time paff, and thus we fall in- 

fenfibly into the TENsE here mentioned. 


AGAIN, 


he fill continues to be making him more. Here then 
we have two atts, one perfeé?, the other pending, and 
hence the ufe of the two different Tenfes. Some edi- 
tions read relinguit ; but religuit has the authority of 
the celebrated A@edicean manufcript. 
——Tlla noto citius, valucrique fagitta, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit alte. 
The foip, quicker than the wind, or a fwift arrow, con- 
TINUES FLYING ¢9 land, and 1s wip within the lofty 
barbour. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 


others) to have been furreunded with high Land. 
Hence the Vefiel, immediately on entering it, was 


completely hid from thofe fpectators, who had gone out 


to 
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AGAIN, we are told by Pliny (whofe C.VII. 


authority likewife is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient painters and fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti titulo, in a fufpenfive kind of In- 
feription, and employed for that purpofe 
the Tenfe here mentioned. It was ’AzeA- 
ris emoie, ipelles faciebat, Yodrvxrsir@s 
trroiet, Polycletus faciebat, and never exoince 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the fhesw of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (asit were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that et zoas once indeed in hand, but no 
pretenfion that wt was ever finifhed (@). 
Nag 


to fee the Ship-race, but yet might /7// continue fail- 
ing towards the fhore within. 

——Inruerant Danai, & tetum omne tenebant. 
Lhe Greeks HAD ENTERED and WERE THEN POS- 
SESSING the whole Houfe; as muchas to fay, they had 
entered, and that was over, but their Poflefion con- 
tinued frill, 

(q) Plin. Nat. Hif. L. 2. The firft Printers (who 
were moft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
the 
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C.VIT. Ir is remarkable that the very manner, 
“yin which the Latins derive thefe Tenfes 
from one another, fhews a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced.  Frov> **- 
pifing Prefent come the pefiing Pri 
Future.  Serigvo, Scribebem, er: 
From the perfect Prefent come ine | 
, fe Paft, and Future. Scripp, ocribfere 
Scripfero. And fo in all inftances, even 
where the verbs are irregular, as from 
Fero come Ferebam and Peram; from 
Tul come Tuleram and Tulero. 


We fhall conclude by obferving, that 
the ORDER of the Tenfes, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 


fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our 


perceptions, in the recognition of Time, | 
according to what we have explained al- 
ready 


the antient Artifts ufed the fime Tenfe. Excudebat 
fd. Stephanus. Excudebct Guil. Morelius. Abfolvebat 
‘Foan. Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. 
Zayler in his late valuable edition of Demo/thenes. 


-” 
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ready (r). Hence it is, that the Prefent C.VII. 
Tenfe ftands firft; then the Paff Tenfes; “~~ 


and laftly te Future. 


AND now, having feen what authori- 
ties there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfes, 
which denote Time zndefinitely; and what 
for thofe Tenfes, oppofed to Aorifts, 
which mark it definitely, (fuch as the In- 
ceptive, the Middle, and the Completive) 
we here finifh the fubje&t of Time and 
Tenses, and proceed to confider THE 
VERB IN OTHER ATTRIBUTES, which 
it will be neceffary to deduce from other 
principles. 


(r) See before p. 109, 110, I11, 112,113. Scaht- 
ger’s abfervation upos this occafien is elegant. Orda 
autera (Temporum fil.) aliter eff, quam natura eorum. 
Quod enin prateriit, prius eft, quam quod ef?,itaque prie 
mo loco debeire toni videtatur. Verum, quod primo quoque 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas fpecies in anima: 
guamobrem Prafens Tempus primum locum occupavit; 
eft enin commune omnibus animalibus., Prateritum aue 
tem 1s tentum, que memoria predita funt. Futurum 
vero etiam peuc.ortbus, quippe quibus datum efi pruden= 
te ofpcian. We Cant. fing. Lat. c. 113. See allo 
Seneca Epifl.t24.  Mutum animal fenfu comsrebendit 


prafentia; prateriiorums, &c. 
CH AYP: 
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GC oncerning Modes. 


TE have obferved already (2) that 
the Soul’s leading powers are thofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfo, that al] Speech or Difcourfe is a pub- 
lifoing or exhibiting fome part of our foul, 
either a certain Perception, or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in @ diferent part, or af- 
ter a different manner, hence | fay the va- 
riety of MoprEs or Moons (4). 
Ir 


(2) See Chapter II. 

(6) Gaza defines a Mode exadtly confonant to this 
dotrine. He fays it is—Pearuz, iT Sy wibnux 
Wuynss Jia Quyvns onwavonevsv—a Volition or Affete 
tion of the Soul, fignified through fome Voice, cr Sound 
articulate. Gran. L. IV. As therefore this is the 
nature of Mydes, and iodes belong to Verbs, hence 

- uu 
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ir we fimply declare, or indicate fome- C.VII. 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a —— 
Perception or Volition) it is equally the 
fame) this conftitutes that Mode called 


the DECLARATIVE or INDICATIVE. 


A Perception. 


Sg 
—INosco cris, incanaque menta 
Virg. Ain. VI. 


Regis Romani 


A Volition. 


In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas dicere 
jormas 


Corpora Ovid. Metam. [. 


Ir we do not ftritly affert, as of fome- 
thing abfolute and certain, butas of fome- 
thing pofible only, and in the number of 

Con- 


it is Apollonius obferves—vross pry.cosy thaspires wa- 
panera n Purgsxn dobecic——the Soul’s difpojition is 
in an eminent degree attached to Verbs. De Synt. 
L. II. c.13. Thus too Prifeian: Mod: funt diverfe 
INCLINATIONES ANIMI, guas varia confequitur DE 
CLINATIO VERBI. L. VU. p. 822 
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C.VIIE. Contingents, this makes that Mode, which 
—v—~_- Grammarians call the PorenTIAL; and 


which becomes on fuch occafions the 
leading Mode of the fentence. 


Sed tacitus pafci fi poffet Corvus, HA~ 
BERET ; 
Plus dapis, &c. Hor. 


YeET fometimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only /udjorned to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the Exd, or final Caufe; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is therefore 
expreft moft naturally by the Mode here 
mentioned. For example, 


Ut JuGULENT Lomines, furgunt de notte 
latrones. For. 


Thieves rife by night, that they may cut 
mens throats. 


Her? 
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Hore that they rz, is pofitively afferted C.VIII. 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode ; “~~ 
but as to their cutting mens throats, this 
is only delivered potentially, becaufe how 
truly foever it may be the End of their 
rifing, it is ftill but a Contingent, that may 
never perhaps happen. This Mode, as 
often as it is in this manner fubjoined, is 
called by Grammarians not the Potential, 
but THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

‘ 

Bur it fo happens, in the conftitution 
of human affairs, that it is not always 
{uficient merely to declare ourfelves to 
others. We find it often expedient, from 
a confeioufnels of our inability, to addrefs 
them after a manner more interefting to 
ourfelves, whether to have fome Percep- 
tion informed, or fome Volition gratified. 
Hence then new Modes of fpeaking ; if 
we interrogate, it is the INTERROGA- 
tive Mone; if we reguire, itis the Re- 
quisiTive. Even the Requifitive irfelf 
hath its /udardinate Species: With refpect- 
to inferiors, itisan IMPERATIVE MoDE; 


§ with 
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with refpect to equals and fuperiors, it is 
a PRECATIPs or OpTATIvE *. 


Anp thus have we eftablifhed a variety 
of Modes; the InpicaTive or DecLa- 
RATIVE, to affert what we think certain ; 
the PorenTiat, jor the Purpofes of 
whatever we think Contingent; THE In- 
TERROGATIVE, when we are doubtful, to 
procure us Information ; and THE REQUI- 
SITIVE, £9 ajp/t us in the gratification of 
cur Volitions. ‘The Requilitive too appears 
under two diftinct Species, either as it is 
IMPERATIVE to inferiors, or PRECA- 
TIVE to fuperiors (c). 

As 


* Tt was the confounding of this Diftinction, that 
gave rife to a Sophifm of Protagoras. Homer (fays he) 
in be» iniing his Iliad with— Sing, Muje, the Wrath,— 
when he thinks to pray, in reality commands. euye 
obs ci’usvoc. ewrsteties, Avifiot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from the Divifion here eftablithed, 
the Grammatica! forms being in both cafes the fame. 

(.} Ihe Species of Afed-s in are t neafure depend 
on tie Species cf Se tences. “The Sto cs increated the 
number cf: ene..cee t.1 beyondthe Peri*atetics. Be- 
fides tele memtiouce 1 Chapter I. Note (4) they had 

- many 
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As therefore all thefe feveral Modes 
have their foundation in nature, fo have 
@ereain 


many more, as may be feen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Disgenes Laertius, L. VU. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with reafon) confidered all 
thef2 additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Affer- 
tive. There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, 
which may be fuppofed to co-incide with the A ffertive, 
or Indicative. The Vocative (which the Peripate- 
tics called the efdos xanrindy, but the Stoics more 
properly zgocayogevtixey) was nothing more than the 
Form of addrefs in point of names, titles, and epithets, 
with which we apply ourfelves one to another. As 
therefore it feldom included any Verb within it, it 
could hardly contribute to form a verbal Mode. An- 
monius and Beethius, the one a Greek Peripatetic, the 
other a Latin, have illuftrated the Species of Sen- 
tences from fomer and Virgil, after the following 
manner, 


"AAAg +8 Oya wile tidav, TB TE KAHTIKOY, as 
ro, Q o% ce "Areéisdn 
% t# TIPOZTAKTIKOY, ds 73, 
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certain marks or figns of them been in- 
troduced into languages, that we may be 


enabled 


% 72 “EPQOTHMATIKOY, ws 70, 
Tis, wobev ets avdotey 5 
% t2 EYKTIKOY, us ro, 
*As yee Zev TE Wa TEP—— 
x emt c8r0Ks, Tz “ATIO@ANTIKOT, uae’ by gre- 


t Ye mS a ‘ Ge 
Parvornedos WELL OTIVUSY Thy WEAV AAT, Oboy 


\ va f of 
——Orx01 df re WavTa icaciV——— 


° 


z wept mavros, &c. Eis rd wel ‘Ege. Dp. 4a 


Boethius’s Account is as follows. Perfe&tarum vere 

Orationum partes quinque funt: DEPRECATIVA, Ut, 
Fupiter omnipstens, precibus fi fiecterts ullis, 

Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque hee onina firma. 


IMPERATIVA, ut, 
Vade age, Nate, voca Zephyros, & labere pennis. 


INTERROGATIVA, wt, 
Dic nibi, Damata, cujum pecus ?—— 


VOCATIVA, ut, 
O! Pater, O! hominum rerumque eterna potefias. 


ENUNTIATIVA, in quaVeritas vel Falfitasinventtur, tty 
Principio arboribus varta ef? natura creandis. 


Boeth. in Lib, de interp, p. 291. 
In 


Bo@ieawrir’ Firker. ‘ 14) 


enabled by our difcourfe to fignify them, C.VIIU. 
one to another. And hence thofe various “~~ 
Mopes or Moons, of which we find in 
common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 

which are in fact no more than “ fo many 

«« iiteral Forms, intended to exprefs thefe 

“ natural Diftinctions” (d@). 


ALL 


In Milton the fame Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows. “THE PRECATIVE, 


—Univerfal Lord! be bounteous fiill 
To give us only Good— 


Tue IMPERATIVE, 
Go then, Thou mightie/t, in thy Father’ s might, 
THE INTERROGATIVE, 


Whence, and what art thou, execrable Shave? 


THE VocaTIVvE, 
Adam, earth’s hallow’d Mald, 
Of Ged infpir’d 


THE ASSERTIVE or ENUNCIATIVE, 
The conguer’d alfo and enflav’d by war 
Shall, with their freedom lof, all virtue lofe. 


(d) The Greek Language, which is of all the moft 
elegant and complete, expreffes thefe feveral Modes, 
L 2 and 
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Att thefe Mopes have this in com- 
mon, that they exhibit fome way or other 
the 


and all diftinctions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. “Vhefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the moft 
part either in sitiplying or diminifhing the number of _ 
Syllables, or elfe in lengthening or shortening their re- 
fpective Quantities, which two methods are called by 
Grammarians the Syllabic and the Temporal. ‘The 
Latin, which is but a Species of Greck fomewhat de- 
bafed, admits in like manner a large portion of thofe 
Variations, which are chiefly to be found at the End- 
ing of its Verbs, and but rarely at their Beginning. 
Yet in its Deponents and Paffives itis fo far defective, 
as to be forced to have recourfe to the 4uxiliar, fum. 
‘The modern Languages, which have ftill fewer of thofe 
Variations, have been neceffitated all of them to aflume 
two Auxiliars at leaft, that is to fay, thofe which ex- 
prefs in each Language the'Verbs, Have, and 4m. As 
to the Engli/h Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpedt, as 
to admit no Vartation for Modes, and only one for 
Time, which we apply to exprefs an Aorift of the 
Paft. Thus from //’rite cometh rote; from Give, 
Gave; from Speak, Spake, &c. Hence to exprefs 
Time, and Modes, we are*compelled to employ no 
lefs than feven Auxiliars, viz. Do, Am, Have, Shull, 
Will, May, and Can; which we ufe fometimes fingly, 

a3 
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the Sout and its AFFEcTIons. Their C.VHII. 


Peculiarities and Diftinctions are‘in part, 
as follows. 


THe RequrtsiTIVE and INTERRO- 
GATive Mopes are diftinguifhed from 
the Indicative and Potential, that whereas 


thefe laf? feldom call for a Return, to the 


two former it is always neceffary. 


Ir we compare THE ReQUISITIVE 
Mope with THe INTERROGATIVE, we 
thall find thefe alfo diftinguifhed, and 
that not only in the Return, but in other 
Peculiarities, 


1 3 Th e 


as when we fay, I a writing, I have written; fome- 
times two together, as, I have been writing, I fhould 
have written; fometimes no lefs than three, as I might 
have been loft, he could have been preferved, But for 
thefe, and all other fpeculations, relative to the Genius 
of the Englifh Language, we refer the reader, who 
withes for the moft authentic information, to that ex- 
cellent Treatife of the learned Dr. Lowth, intitled, .f 
dbort Introdu€ion to Englifh Grammar. 


(osenomnn paemmnstl 
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v e . e 
The Return to the Requifitive is fome- 
times made in Words, fometimes in Deeds. 
To the requeft of Did2 to Eneas— 


——a prima dic, hofpes, origme nobis 
Infidias Dandum 


the proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an hiftorical Narrative. To the Re- 
queft of the unfortunate Chief——date 
obolum LBelifario—the proper Return was 
in a Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. 


‘But with refpect to the Interrogative, the 


Return is neceffarily made in Words alone, 
in Words, which are called a Re/pon/e or 
Mnfwer,and which are always actually or 
by implication fome definitive affertive 
sentence. "Take Examples. MWhofe Verfes 
are thefe?—the Return is a Sentence— 
Thefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man ?—the Return is a Sen- 
tence—Brutus was a worthy Man. 


AND hence (if we may be permitted 
to digrefs) we may perceive the near 


affinity 
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affinity of this Interrogative Mode with C.VIIL. 
the Indicative, in which laft its Refponfe “~~ 


or Return is mofily made. So near in- 
deed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 
Form (¢), nor are they otherwife diftin- 
guifhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fail particle, or by fome 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fometimes only by a change in 


@ne) fone, or Accent (/ ). 


Bur 


(e) “Hye éy WOKE UEHN cgisixn fyxricss, aiy 
LyKeiny KaTaoari amobarAuca, ptlisaras TB 
HmAgro oa dgisixy —avamancwderoa Of 7S AOTAOE- 
Tis, Uroceipes eis Te sivas ocesiun. Lhe Indicative 
Mode, of which we fpeak, by laying afide that Affertion, 
which by its nature it inplies, quits the name of Indi- 
cative——when it reaffumes the Affertion, it returns again 
to its proper Character. Apoll.de Synt. LL. IIL. c.21, 
Theodore Gaza fays the fame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 


(f) It may be obferved of the INTERROGATIVE, 
that as often as the Interrogation is fimple and definite, 
the Refponfe may be made in almoft the fame Words, 

ie by 


beg 
Cry 
tO 
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But to return to our comparion be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode and the 
Requifiteve. 


THE 


by converting them into a fentence affirmative or ne- 
gative, according as the Truth is either one or the 
other. For example—Are thefe Verfes of Homer ?— 
Refponfe—Thefe Verfes are of Homer. Are thefe 
Verfes of Virgil’ —Refponfe—T hofe are net Verfes of 
Virgil. And here the Artifis of Language, for the 
fake of brevity and difpatch, have provided two Parti- 
cles, to reprefent all fuch Refponfes; Yes, forall the 
affirmative; No, for all the negative. 


But when the Jnterrogation is complex, as when we 
fay—Are thefe Verfes of Homer, or of Virgil ?—much 
more, when it is zzdefinite, as when we fay in general 
—Whofe are thefe Verfes ?—we cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafcn is, 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimple 22s, 
or afimple Ve, except only thofe, which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poffible anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation will adinit of 
four Anfwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not 
perhaps of more. “The reafon is, a complex Interro- 
gation cannot confift of lefs than two fimple ones; 
gach of which may be feparately afirmed and fepa- 

rately 


ye 
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THe INTERROGATIVE (in the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) has all Per/fons 


of 


ratelydenied. For inftance— dre thefe Firfes Homer’s, 
or Virgil’s? (1.) They are Homer’s—(2.) They are 
nat Homer? s—(3.) They are VirgiPs—(4.) They are 
not Virei?s—we may add, (5.) They are of neither. 
The indefinite Interrogations go {till farther; for thefe 
may be anfwered by infinite afirmatives, and infinite 
negatives. For inftance—/Vhofe are thefe Verfes? 
We may anfwer affirmatively—They are Virgil’s, 
T hey are Horace’s, They are. Ovid’s, Ge.—or nega- 
tively —They are not Virgil’s, They are net Horace’s, 
“They are nat Ovid’s, and fo on, either way, to infinity. 
How then fhould we learn from a fingle Yes, or a 
fingle .Ve, which particular is meant among infinite 
Poifibles f “Uhefe therefore are Interrogations which 
muft be always anfwered by a Sentence. Yct even 
iiere Cuftom has confulted for Brevity, by returning 
for Antwer only the fngle effential charaéteriftic Word, 
and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the reft, which reft 
the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf. Thus 
when we are afked— How many right angles equal the 
angles of a triangle ?—we an{wer in the fhort mono- 
fyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipfis, the an- 
fwer would have been—Ywo right angles equal the 
gugles of a triangle, . 


The 
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of both Numbers. The Requisitivil 
or Imperative has no firft Perfin of 
the fingular, and that from this plain 
reafon, that it is equally abfurd in Medes 
for a perfon to regucfi or give commands 
to bimfelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
{peaker to become the fubjedt of bis own 


addrefs *, 


AGAIN, we may interrogate as to all 
Timés, both Prefent, Paft, and Future. 
Who was Founder of Rome? Who 1s 
King of China? IV¥bo wit Discover 
the Longitude ?—But Intreating and Com- 
wiending (which are the effence of the 


Re- 


The Antients diftingtiflied thefe two Species of 
Interrogation by different names. ‘The fimple they 
called Egornua, Interrogatio; the complex, sicpay 
Porcontatia, Ammonius calis the firft of thefe "Egarnoss 
dizdcxiie7 3 the other, "Rewrnois muruztinn, See 
An. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 160. Dig. Laert. VIL. 
66. Quintil. Infl. IX. 2. 


* Sup. p. 74; 75s 
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Reguijitive Mode) have a necefiary re- 
{pect to the Fucure (g) oniy. For indeed 
what 


(g) Apallontus’s Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obferving. "Emi yag prt 
ylvopnsvors n a) yeyovor n TIPOSTAEIS: ta é: 
[AT YAVC NEVE H JAN) YEyOVOTH, ExITADEUTHTS OF EogovT 
tis TO eoeohxs, MEAAONTOS fos. A ComMAND 
has refpect to thofe things which either are not doing, or 
have nat yet been done. But thofe things, which being not 
now doing, er having not yet been donc, have a natural 
aptitude totexif? hereafter, may be properly faid to apper- 
tain toe THE Furure. De Syntaxi, L. I. c. 36. 
Soon before this he fays—'Awavta ra mpeosaxlinc 
iSeeuaivny eoges thy Te piAdcutos drcberiv—ryndov 
yae ty icw ss te, O TTPANNOKTONHSAZE 
TIMAZOQ, 79. TIMHOHEZETAL, xara tiv ypéve 
tyvonay' 7H exnAiogs JiNAAGLOS uobd To peey wEo- 
¢2xlixey, TO dt ogisinuv. Al IMPERATIVES have a 
difpefition within them, which refpeéts THE FuTURE— 
with regard therefore to Time, it is the fame thing to 
Wa,,e0S0 HIM, THAT KILLS A TYRANT, BE HO- 
NOURED, or, 3E, THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HO- 
NOUKED; the disjerence being only in the Mode, in as 
much as one is IMPERATIVE, the other INDICATIVE 
or Declarative. Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. ce. 35. 
Prifcian feems to al.ow Imperatives a fhare of Prefent 
Time, as well as Future. But if we attend, we fhall 
find 
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ve ee paft, the natures of which are immu- 
table and necefiary ? 


ay 


find his Prefent to be nothing elfe than an immediate 
Future; as oppofed to a more diitant one. Lmperativus 
vero Precfens & Futurum [Tempus} natural quadam 
neceffitate videiur poffe accipere. Ea etenim imperamus, 
gua vel in prafenti flatim volumus fiert fine aligua di- 
latione, vel in futuro. Lib. Vill. p, 806. 

It is true the Greeds in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the Per/cé?um, 
and of the two forifis, But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their temporary Charaster, 
of elfe are ufed to infinuate fuch a Speed of execution, 
tnat the deed fhould be (as it were) donc, in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubfift between our Exgli/h Imperative, BE Gone, 
and thofe others of, Go, or Br Gornc. The firft 
(if we pleafe) may be ftiled the Imperative of the Per- 
feeium, as calling in the very inftant for the comple. 
ticn of our Commands: the others may be ftiled J | 
peratives of the Future, as allowing a reafonable time 
to begin firit, and finifh afterward. 

l 

It is thus Adelloniusy in the Chapter firft cited, dif- 
tinguifhes between czamlirw rxz3 aumides, Go to 
dizging the ines, and onabase ras eR ney Get 


5 Fiat a ms - > 
the Mines dug. ‘Vine firft is fpoken (as he calls it) 45 


a 
TALEATACIV, 


Poor MOE Firs, 


ir is from this connection of Futurity 
svith Commands, that the Puture Indica- 
tive is fometimes ufed for the Imperative, 
and that to fay to any one, YOU SHALL 
po THIs, has often the fame force with 
the Imperative, Do Tuts. So in the 
Decalocue—-Tuou SHALT NOT KILL 
-—THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 
WITNESS 


EueAtacw, by way of Extenfion, or allowance of Time 
for the work; the fecond, gig GuvTeAgingiv, with g 
view to immediate Completion. And in another place, 
explaining the difference between the fame Tenfes, 
Xxanle and Xxadoy, he fays of the latt, 2 pcvgv ro 
PN YEVerevoy WeoTTAToE, BAAD H TO Yyivemevay ey 
wacurace amavyoosves, that it not only commands fome= 
thing, which has not been yet done, but forbids alfo that, 
quhich is now doing in an Extenfton, that is to fay, in a 
fluw and lengthened progrefs. Hence, if a man has 
been a long while writing, and we are willing to haften 
him, it would be wrong to fay in Greek, TPA®E, 
WRITE (for that he is now, and has been 4eng doing) 
but PPAYON, GET youR WRITING DONE; MAKE 
NO DELAVsmeece “pol, Lodi c.24. See allo 
Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Grac. & Lat. p.680. Edit, 


Msrior, Latin non afiimaverunt, Ce 
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C.VII, witness —which denote (we know) 


<—~——-_ the ftricteft and moft authoritative Com- 
mands. 


As to the PorTenTiat Mope, it is 
diftinguifhed from all the reft, by its 
jubordinate or fubjuncitve Nature. It is 
alfo farther diftinguifhed from the Regu:- 
fitive and Interrogative, by implying a 
kind of feeble and weak A/fertion, and to 
becoming in fome degree fufceptible of 
Truth and Falfhood. ‘Thus, if it be faid 
potentially, L4zs may be, or, This might 
have been, we may temark without ab- 
furdity, J¢ 2s true, or It 7s falfe. But if it 
be faid, Do this, meaning, F/y to Hea- 
ven, or, Can this be done? meaning, fo 
Square the Circle, we cannot fay in either 
cafe, 7 as true or it is falfe, though the 
Command and the Queftion are about 
things impoffible. Yet ftill the Po- ; 
tential does not afpire to the Indica- 
tive, becaufe it implies but a dubious 
and conjectural Affertion, whereas that 
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of the Indicative is abfolute, and without C.VIII, 


referve, 


Tuis therefore (the InpicaTive I 
Mean) is the Mode, which, as in all 
Grammars it is the firft in order, fo is 
truly firft both in dignity and ufe, It 
is this, which publithes our fublimeft 
perceptions ; which exhibits the Soul 
in her pureft Energies, fuperior to the 
Imperfection of defires and wants; which 
includes the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteft diftinctions; which, in its various 
Paft Tenfes, is employed by Hiftory, te 
preferve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is ufed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forefight, to inftruct and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming; but above al! 
in its Prefent Tenfe ferves Philofophy 
and the Sciences, by juft Demonftra- 
tions to eftablith neceffary Truth; THAT 
TRuTH, which from its nature only ex 
ifis in the Prefent; which knows no dif- 

tinctions 
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C.VIII. tin@tions either of Paft or of Future, 
ve) bu iene ety, where and always invariably 


one (4). 


THROUGH 


(4) See the quotation, Note (¢) Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus, Deus EST, non eum dicinius nune 


effe, fed, &e. 


Beethius, author of the fentiment there quoted, was 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality; by retigion, a 
Chriftian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Peripa- 
tetic; which two Sects, as they {prang from the fame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Themi/lius, Par- 
phyry, lambhichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Sects of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs on the 
diftinétion between things exifting zw Time and net in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Doétrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (fince it is thefe that 
Boethius here follows) may be partly underftood from 
the following Sketch. 


KO THE THINGS, THAT EXIsT 1N l IME, area 
whofe Exiftence Tine can meafure. But if their 
ce Exiftence may be meafured by Time, then there 
«© may be aflumed a Time greater than the Exiitence 
“¢ of any one of them, as there may be aflumed a 
‘¢ number greater than the greateft multitude, that is 


« capable 
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Trroucu all the above Medes, with C.VITI. 


their refpective Tenfes, the Verb being 
cons~ 


‘capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
“ things temporary have their Exiftence, as it were fi- 
“ mited by Time; that they are confined within it, as 
“ within fome bound; and that in fome degree or 
“ other they all /ubsut to its pewer, according to thofe 
“common Phrafes, that Lime is a deffroyer; that 
& things decay through Time; that men forget in Time, 
&¢ and lofe their abilities, and {eldom that they improve, 
“ or grow young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, 
© Time always attends Motion: Now the natural ef- 
“< fect of Motion is to put fimething, which now is, out 
“ of that fiute, 11 which it now is, and fo far therefore 
“ to deftroy that ftate. 


“ The reverfe of all this holds with TH1INGs THaT 
“ EXIST ETERNALLY. ‘Thele exift net in Time, be- 
“ caufe Time is fo far from being able to meafure their 
« Exiftence, that no Time can be afjiuned, which their 
“ Exiftence dath not furpafs. To which we may add, 
“that they feel nave of its eff2és, being no wuy ob- 
noxious either to damage or diffelution, 
¢ To inftance in examples of eithe? kind of Bees 
“¢ There are fuch things at this inftant, as Sronebence 
“and the Pyramids. Jt is likewile true at this inftant, 
“that the Drameter of the fowere is commenfurable 
“ with its fide. What then fliali we fy? Was ther 
M “ euges 


Weare amomand 
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C VII. confidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, 
er ee always reference to fome Perfon, or 


SUBSTANCE. Thus if we fay, Went, or, 
Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete. Cicero 
went; Cefar might have gone; whither 
goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 
there is a Mode or Form, under which 
Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perfons or Sub- 
ftances. For example—To eat is pleafant; 

but 


“ evera Time, when it was mst incommenfurable, as 
“<¢ it 1s certain there was a Time, when there was no 
“ Stonehenge, or Pyramids ? or is it daily growing lefs 
“ incommenfurable, as we are aflured of Decays in both 
“ thofe maifly Structures f”” From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceafing Intelleétion of the univerfal Mind, ever per- 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiflions, languors, &e. 
See Nat. Aufc. L.1V. c.19. Metaph. L. XIV. ¢.6,7, 
8, 9,10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p.262. Note V1I. 
The following Paflage may deferve Attention. 


Toy yae Nov Go podv voery arepuxer, % poh voov? 6-98 4 ariduxe, 5 
Wthe GAAK wy CuTes Gurw ‘TErECC, ay pen ageabng dure 7d x vesty 
atl, mata TOE my pO UAACTE HAde GSE Ein AV EVTEAESATOS 
veiy deh 2 ardyta, 4 eua. Max. Tyr. Diff. XVID. p. zor. 
Ed. Lond. 
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but to faft is wholefome. Here the Verbs, To C.VIIt, 
eat, and, To fa/ft, ftand alone by them- *~v—~ 


felves, nor is it requifite or even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Lat and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, INFINITIVES. 
Sanétius has given them the name of Jn- 
perfonals ; and the Greeks that of ’Awagiu= 
gare, from the fame reafon of their zof 
difcovering either Perfon or Number. 


TuEesEINFINITIVES gofarther. They 
not only layafide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alfo afflume that of Sud/fan- 
dives, and as fuch themfelves become dif- 
tinguifhed with their feveral Attributes. 
Thus in the inftance above, Pea/fant is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, To 
Eat ; Wholefome the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faff. Examples in Greek 
and Lat of like kind are innumerable. 


Dulce & decorum eft pro patria MORK. 
ScireE tuum nibil ei— 
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saves @). 


THeE Sfozcs in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efteem, that 
they 


. 


(7) Jt is from the InFinrTive thus participating 
the nature of a Noun or Subftantive, that the bef 
Grammarians have called it fometimes ‘Ovoua prpa~ 
7indvy)A VERBAL Noun; fometimes’Ovomn pirates, 
THE VeRB’s Noun. ‘The Reafon of this Appella- 
tion is in Greek more evident, from its taking the pre- 
pofitive Article before it in all cafes; 7d yeagew, 7S 
yeaxgev, Te yeaoeyv. The fame conftruction is not 
unknown in Engli/h, 

Thus Spencer, 


For not to have been dipt in Lethe late, 
Could fave the Sou of Thetis FROM TO DIE— 


amo re Saveiv. In like manner we fay, He did it, te 

2 rich, where we muft fupply by an Ellipfis the Pre- 
pofition, For. He did tt, for to be rich, the fare as if 
we had faid, He did it for gain 


ef tod / 
EVEXAR Te xiedus 


; eS ms 
EVERa TH WHYTE, 


in French, pour senricher. Even 
when we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following, 7 
choofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than TO BE RICH, 
x0 gidonogeiy B2ronus, tree To wAzrev, the Infini- 
tives arein nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to fay, Lchoofe PHILOSOPHY rather than RICHES, TH 

=P Dir.s« 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C.VIII. 
ame gamed 


PHMA or VERB, a name, which they de- 
nied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
foning was, they confidered the true ver- 
bal chara¢ter to be contained /jmple and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Megnaretv, Ambulare, To walk, 
mean fimply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, befides expreffing this 
energy, /uperadd certain Affections, which 
refpect perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Ambule and Ambula mean not fimply To 
walk, but mean, I walh, and, Walk Thou. 

M 3 And 


gircgoginy BsAcuas, reg Toy DATov. Thus too 
Prifcian, {peaking of Jnfinitives-—CURRERE enim eft 
Cursus; & ScrRiBERE, SCRIPTURA; & LEGERE, 
Lecrio. Ltaque frequenter G Nominibus adjunguntur, 
& aliis cafualibus, more Nominum; ut. Perfius, 


Sed pulcrum eft digite nanfirari, © dicier, bic eft. 


And foon after—Cum enim dico, BONUM EST LE- 
GERF, nihil aliud fignifico, nif, BONA EST LECTIO. 
L. XVIII. p. 1130. See alfo Apal/, Li 1c. 8. Gaza 
\ 3 ? € 
Grom. LIV. To ¢: dmaginouron, tvoad iss prune 
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€.VIE. And hence they are all of them refolvable 
S=~™ into the Infinitive, as their Prototype, to- 
gethér with fome fentence or word, expref- 
Jive of their proper Charakler. Aimbulo, 
I walk ; this is, Indico me ambulare, I de- 
clare myfelf to walk. Ambula, Walk Thou; 
that is, Lmpero te ambulare, I command thee 
to walk; and fo with the Modes of every 
other fpecies. Take away therefore the 
Affertion, the Command, or whatever elfe 
gives a Character to any one of thefe 
Modes, and there remains nothing more 
than THE MERE InFiniTive, which (as 
Prifcian fays) fignificat ipfam rem, quam 
continet Verbum (k). 
THE 


ee 


(4) See Apollon. L. Ul. 13. Kadsae wav zaeny- 
potvov ang tives x. T A. See alfo Gaza, in the note 
before. IJgitur a Confirudtione quoque Vim rei Ver- 
borum (id ¢f?, Nomini-, quod fignificat ipfam rem) ha- 
bere INFINITIVUM poffumus dignofcere, res autem, im’ 
Perfonas diitributa facit alios verbi_ motus.—Jtague 
omnes modi iz hun:, id eff, Infinitivum, tranfumuntur 
five refolvuntur. Prife. L. XVID. p.11gr. From 
thefe Principles Apollonius calls the infinitive ‘Pripecs 
YENKOT ATO, and Prifeian, Verbuan generale? - | 


-? 
era 
_ ae 
eae 
ager 


wer 
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THE application of this Infinitive is C.VITI. 


fomewhat fingular. It naturally coalefces 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any 
Tendence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul, 
but not readily with others. Thus it is 
fenfe as well as fyntax, to fay Réaoucs Civ, 
Cupio vivere, I defire to ive; but not to 
fay “EcOia Cav, Edo vivere, or even in 
Englifh, I eat to hve, unlefs by an El- 
lipfis, inftead of I eat for to ives as we 
fay evexa te Cyv, or pour vivre. The rea- 
fon is, that though diferent Actions may 
unite in the fame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 
‘walked and difcourfed) yet the Actions 
notwithftanding remain feparate and dif- 
tinct. But it is not fo with refpect to 
Volitions, and Actions. Here the coalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Vo/- 
tion is unintelligible, till the Aéfzon be 
expreft. Cupio, Volo, Defidero—L defire, 
Lam willing, I want—What ?—The fen- 
tences, we fee, are defective and imper- 


M 4 fect. 
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C.VIIY. fe&. We muft help them then by Jnfi- 


nitives, which exprefs the proper Actions 
to which they tend. Cupzo legere, Vola 
difcere, Defidero videre, I defire to read, £ 
am willing to ive, I want to fee. ‘Thus 
is the whole rendered complete, as well 
in fentiment, as in fyntax (/). 


Anpv fo much for Moves, and their 
feveral SpeciEs. “We are to attgmipmee 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent characters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceffary 
truth, and every demonttrative fyllogifm 
(which laft is no more than 2 combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive aflertions, and as po- 

fhitive 


(2) Prifcian calls thefe Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Veluntativa; they are called 
in Greek iTgoxiperixet. Sce L. XVIII. 1129. but 
more particularly fee wpollonius, L. Vil. c. 13. where 
this whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. 
See alfo Macrebius de Diff. Vert. Gr. &&F Lat. p. 685, 
£4. Var. 


—Nec omne omaptpoaroy cuicunque Verba, &c, 
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itive affertions only belong to the Indi- 
cative, We may denominate it for that rea- 
fon the Mope of Science(m). Again, 
as the Potential is only converfant about 
Contingents, of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they wil] happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, THz Mope or Cone 
JECTURE. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft afk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Projicrents ; 
hence we may call the Interrogative, THE 
Wope of PRoricrency.. 


dnter cuncta leges, G PERCONTABERE 


doétos, 
Qué ratione queas traducere leniter evum, 
Quid pure tranguillet, &e. Hor. 


Farther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex- 
cellent ufe of the Regusjitrve Mode is le- 
giflative 


(m) Ob neblitatem preivit IxpicaTivus, /folus 
Modus aptus Scientiis, folus Pater Veritatis. Scal, 
Geacaul, L. Latwemneo, 
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-C.VIII. giflative command, we may ftile it for 

“y—~ this reafon THE Mope or Lrecisia- 
TuRE. Ad Divos adeunto cafte, fays Ci- 
cero in the character of a Roman law- 
‘giver ; Be it therefore enacted, fay the laws 
of Exgland; and in the fame Mode {peak 
the /aws of every other nation. It is alfo 
in this Mode that the geometrician, with 
the authority of a legillator, orders lincs 
to be bifected, and circles deferibed, zs 
preparatives to that fcience, which he 1s 
about to eftablith. 


THERE are other /uppofed affections of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Perfon. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of | 
their eflence, nor indeed are they -the 
effence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances. The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
Janguages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refpect the Number and 
Perfon of every Sub/tantzve, that we may 

. know 
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_know with more precifion, in a complex C.VIII. 
fentence, cach particular {ubftance, with —-" 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be faid of Sex, with refpect to Ad- 
jectives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they refpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho’ Sud/fances pait difpute are alone 
fufceptible of fex (z). We therefore pafs 


over thefe matters, and all of like kind, 
as 


(2) It is fomewhat extraordinary, that fo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as Sanétius, fhould juftly deny 
Genders, or the diftin&tion of Sex to Adjeéfives, and 
yet make Perfons appertain, not to Subftantives, but 
to Verbs. His commentator Perizonius is much more 
confiftent, who fays—.ft vero fi rem refe confideres, 
ipfis Nominibus SF Pronominibus vel maxtme, imo unicé 
ineft tpfa Perfona; & Verba fe habent in Perfonarum 
ratione ad Nomina plane ficuti Adjedtiva in ratione Ge- 
nerum ad Subfiantiva, quibus folis autor (Sanctius f{cil. 
L.I. ¢. 7.) & recte Genus adferibit, exclufis Adjettivis. 
Sanét Minerv. L.I. c.12. There is indeed an ex- 
act Analogy between the Accidents of Sex and Per- 
fon. There are but two Sexes, that is to fay, the Male 
and the Female; and but two Perfons (or Characters 
eflential to difcourfe) that is to fay, the Speaker, and 
the Party addrefled. The third Sex and third Perfon 
are improperly fo called, being in fact but Negations 
of the other two, 
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C.VII. as being rather among the elegancies, 

“—v—~ than the effentials (0) of language, which 
eflentials are the fubject of our prefent 
inquiry. ‘The principal of thefe now re-’ 
maining is THE DIFFERENCE oF VERBS, 
AS TOTHEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which 
we endeavour to explain in the following 
manner. 


(0) Whoever would fee more upon a fubject of im- 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatife, and 
particularly in note (4) of this chapter, may confult 
Letters concerning Mind, an OCtavo V olume publithed 
1750, the Author Mr. Fobn Petvin, Ficar of Lifington 
in Devon, a perfon who, though from his retired fitua- 
tion little known, was deeply fkilled in the Philofophy 
both of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than 
this, was valued by all that knew him for his virtue 
ana worth. 
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Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
other remaining Properties. 


j\ LL Verbs, that are ftriGly fo called, 
denote (2) Energies. Now as all 
Huergies are Attributes, they have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subflances. 
Thus it is impoflible there {hould be fuch 
Energies, as Yo Jove, to jly, to wound, &c. 
if there were not fuch beings as Aden, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth net only require an Energizer, 
but is neceflarily converfant about fome 
_ Subject. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
foves—-we mutt needs fupply—loves Cato, 
Caffius, 


b 


(a) We ufe this word Enerey, rather than 1G- 
zion, from its more €ompreheniive meaning; it being 
a fort of Genus, which includes within it both AZtioa 
andits Privation. See befcre, p. 94, 95; 
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Cafius, Portia, or fome one. The Sword 


wounds—i. e. wounds Heétor, Sarpedon, 
Priam, or fome one. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is necefiarily fituate between 
two Subftantives, an Energizer which is 
active, and a Subject which is pafive. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a VERB 
ACTIVE.—Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a VERB PASsivE.—Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
Tt is in like manner that the fame Road 
between the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with re{pe&t to the fummit is 
Afcent, with refpect to the foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpects an Ener- 
gizer or a paffive Subject; hence the 
Reafon why every Verb, whether aétive 
or paflive, has in language a neceflary 

reference 
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reference to fome Noux for its Nominative Ch. 1X. 


Cafe (6). 


Bur to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus loved 
Portia.—Here Brutus is the Energizer ; 
loved, the Energy; and Portza, the Sub- 
jeél. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Caffus, or the Roman Re- 
public; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens te occur, 
which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved bimfelf, lew bimfelf, &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to the /ame 
being a double Relation, both active and 
paffive. And this it is which gave rife 


among 


(5) The do&rine of Imperfonal Verbs has been 
juftly rejeted by the beft (Grammarians, both antient 
and modern. See Sané?. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. Til. 
c.& L.lVicen3. Prifcian, L. XVINI. p. 1134. 
Apoll. 1.. THI. fub. fin. In which places the reader 
will fee a proper Nominative fupplied to all Verbs of 
this fuppofed Character, 
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among the Greeks to that {pecies of Verbs, 
cailed VERBS MIDDLE (c), and fuch was 
their true and original ufe, however in 
many inftances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its ative Form, and 
the peffive Subje@ (/e or himfelf) is ex 


prefled like other accufatives. 


AGAIN, in fome Verbs it happens that 
the Energy a/ways keeps within the Ener~ 
gizer, and never paffes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we fay, 
Cefar walkets, Cafar fitteth, it is impoffi- 

ble 


(ara yc UAALUEVE PETOTHTOS HNMATR Cv~ 
yeurluriy avediExro Evepyerinns % amxbntizns do~ 
Givews. The Verbs, called Verbs middle, admit a Co« 
incidence of the atiive and paffive Coaragter. Apollon. 
L.Uf. ¢.7. He that would fee this whole Doctrine 
concerning the power of THE MIDDLE VERB eX- 
plained and confirmed with great Ingenuity and Learn- 
ing, may confult a fmall Treatife of that able Critic 
Kufter, entitled, De vero Ufa Verborum Mediorum 
A neat edition of this fcarce piece has been lately 
publifhed. 


} 
i 
; 
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ble the Energy feould pafs out (as in the Ch.IX. 


cafe of thofe Verbs called by the Gram- 
marians VERBS TRANSITIVE) becaufe 
both the Evergrzer and the Pafive Sub- 
jece are united in the fame Perfon. For 
what is the caufe of this walkirg or fit- 
fing ?—It is the W7// and Vital Powers 
belonging to Cefar. And what is the 
Subject, made fo to move or to fit ? 
It is the Body and Limds belonging alfo to 
* the fame Cefar. It is this then forms that 
fpecies of V* sbs, which grammarians have 
thought fit to call VerBs NEUTER, as if 
indeed they were void both of 4é#zon and 
Pajfon, when perhaps (like Verbs middle) 
they may be rather faid to smply both. Not 


however to difpute about names, as thefe 
Neuters zz their Energizer always difcover 
their pafive Subjeéi (¢), which other 

Verbs 


(c) This Character of Neuters the Greeks very 
happily exprefs by the Terms, ’Aurowabesa and “Idio~ 
mafer%, which Prifcian renders, qua ex fe in feipfa fit 
intrinfecus Paffio. L. Wiil. 790. Confentii Ars apud 
Putfch. p. 2051. 

N It 


Sn amend 


‘ 
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Ch.IX. Verbs cannot, their paffive Subjects being 
“v4 infinite; hence the reafon why it is as fu- 
perfluous in thefe Neuters to have the 
Sujet cxoreficd, as if/other Verbs 1 
neceffary, and cannot be omitted. And 
thus it is that we are taught in common 


gralnimars 


It may be here obferved, that evem tho V énbs, 
called A@ives, can upon occation lay afide their tranf= 
_ative character; that is to fay, can drop tseir fubfe- 
quent Accufative, and afume the Form of Neuters, fo 
as to {land by themfelves. This happens, when the 
Difcourferrefpets the mere Exergy or Aifection only, 
and has no regard to the Subject, be it this thing or 


that. Thus we fay, & civiy ovavinwoxery eros, 
Lhis Man knsas nit hsiv to read, tpzaking oaly of the 
Energy, in which we fuppofe him deficient. Had the | 

Difcourfe been upon the Subjects of reading, we muft | 


t). eae: ’ Loans , ae nc ; 
have added tem, 2x olcey avayiynony tH Ovxroz, 


fae knows not bew to read Llsair, or Piri, or Gi- 
Coa GC. 
Thus Horace, 
Dy! ee ow a *) 
Qui CUPIT aut METUIT, juvat ilun fie domus 
TES 
Ut i:ppum pict tabue--— 


fle that DESIRES or FEARS (not this thing in parti- 
cular nor that, but ia general ie within whofe breaft 
: thefe 


Boe@m THe Fuitstr. 


gramimiars that Verbs Active require an 
Accufative, while Neuters require none. 


Or the above fpecies of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neceffary, becauie 
moft languages have done without it. 
Tue Species or Vers therefore re- 
maining are the AcTive, the PASsiIvE 
and the Neuter, and thofe feem effen- 
tial to all languages whatever (/). 


N 2 THERE 


thefe affections prevail) bas the fame joy in a Houfe or 
Efiate,as the Max wits bad Eyes has in fine Pidtures. 
So Czfar in his celebrated Lacanie Epitle of, Vent, 
Vip1, Vict, where two Actives we fee follow one 
Neuter in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter 
itfelf. The Glory it fezms was in the rapid Sequel of 
the Everts. Conqueft came.as quick, as he could 
come himfelf, and Jook about him. /Vbem he faw, and 
whom he conquered, was not the thing, of which he 


Deitted. See fool Lo iil. c. 2. p. 279. 
f “M 


-(d)*The Stores, in their logical view of Verbs, 
as makirig part in Propofitions, confidered them under 
the four following Sorts. ; 


= 4 


When 
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Ch.IX. ° THERE remains a remark or two far- 
““-y"~ ther, and then we quit the Subjeé&t of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 

greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 


When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
fone Noun, made without farther help a perfect aflertive 
Sentence, as Loxearns WEPITUTE, Socrates walketh ; 
then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reafon Kers-. 
yienuca, a Predicable; or elfe, from its readinefs cvp- 
Cavesy, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen- 


tence, they called it Lvpbapa, @ Cy-incider. 


When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
fee allertive Sentence, yet could not aflociate with 
fuch Noun, but under fome oblique Ca/e, as Xwxedtes 
prrajcrss, Socratem peenitet: Such a Verb, from its 
near approach to jut Co-incidence, and Predication, they 
called MagactCap% or Hapaxatrnyog nae 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding witha 
Noun in its Nominative, /7i// required, to complete the 
Sentiment, fome other Noun under an oblique Cafe, as 
Haarwy giaci Atwvo, Plato loveth Dia (where without 
Dio or fome other, the Verb loveth would reft indefi- 

nite :} 
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Exergy and Motion. But there are fome 
which appear to denote nothing more, 
than a mere fimple Adjective, joined to an 
Affertion. Thus icages in Greek, and 
Equalleth in Engh/h, mean nothing more 

N 3 than 


nite:) Such Verb, from this Defect, they called i7Jev 
7 oUpGapye, or i xarnyoenua, fomething lef than a 
Co-incider, or lefs than a Predicable. 


Laftly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
Cafes, to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 
fay Zwxpoires ArxiCiadug poids, Tcedet me Vite, or the 
like: Such Verb they called “tlov, or fAatlov 3 maga 
cUpCapa, ora wapanarnyoonun,y fomething lefs than 
au imperfect Co-ineider, or an imperfect Predicable. 


Thefe were the Appellations which they gave te 
Verbs, when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing of Propofitions. As to the Name of ‘PHMA, or 
VERB, they denied it to them all, giving it only to the 
Infinitive, as we have fhewn already. See page 164, 
See alfo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. 
Gey iad eles, ts, Ill. c. 21. p. 279. Cc. 32. 
p- 295. heed. Gax. Gram. L.1V. 


From the above Doétrine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter are Zupapola; Verbs Active, nrlova a cup 


Sapoila. 
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Ch.IX.. 
‘apemeire poten 


Heeger ME Se 
than ioe; est, 15 equal. So Albeo in Latin 
isteemmicre than aus fui. 


—Caimpique igentes cfibus albert. Virg. 


- Tue fame may be faid of Tuco. Mons 
tumel, i.e. tumidus cft, is tumid. "To eX-= 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, we 


muft have recourfe to the inceptives. 
Fludhus uci priaa caepit cum ALBESCERE 
Vento. Virg. 


Freta pontt 
Inciptunt azitata ‘TUMESCERE. iV ioe 


eel 


THERE ate Verbs alio to be tomes 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
as in Abflract Nouns (fuch as Wbitenefs 
from I/hite, Gooanefs from Goad) as aie 
in the Lujfinittve Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
dutive is converted into a Sulflantive; here 
the Subjtantive on tae contrary is converted 
ints an Atrrioutive. Such are KuviZew from 
xix, to acl the part of a Dog, or be a Cy~ 


2 aa: i 
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riba DidtraiCew from Dirrwra@s, fo Phiip- 
pize, or favour Philip ; Syilaturire trom 
Sylla, to meditate atling the fame part as 
Sylla did. Ths too the wile and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of countel to himielf 
—toa py ciroxcucagebes, Beware thou beeft 
not BECSAR’D; as though he faid, Be- 
ware, that by baag Emperor, thou coft not 
dwindle into A MERE Ca@msar (e). In 
like manner one of our own witty Poets, 


STERNHOLD himfelf be OUT-STERN-= 
HOLDED. 


And long before him the facetious Fadler, 
{peaking of one Morgan, a fanguinary bi- 
fhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, {ays 
of him, that he oUT-BONNER’D even 
Bonner himfelf*, 


Anp fo much for that Species of 
UPD RIBUTEs, caded VERBS IN THE 
Gr RICTEST SENSE. 


(e) Mare. Antonin. L. Vi. § 30. 
+ Churchenitee >. Ville p. 21; 
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CoH BePin Xs 


Concerning thofe other Attributives, 
Parttciples and Adjectives. 


HE nature of Verbs being under- 
ftood, that of PARTICIPLES is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreffive of an Attribute; of Time; and 
of an Affertion. Now if we take away 


the Affertion, and thus deftroy the Verd, 


there will remain the 4¢érzbute and the 
Tinie, which make the eflence of a PaR~ 
TICIPLE. ‘Thus take away the Affer- 
tion from the Verb, Medea, Writeth, and 
there remains the Participle, Teaguy, Write 
ing, which (without the Afertion ) denotes 
the fame Attribute, and the fame Time. 
After the fame manner, sy withdrawing 


the Affertion, we difcover Vecabas in "Eypae 


we, Tpoibav in Peave:, for we chufe to re- 
fer to the Gree, as being of all languages 
5 the 
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the moft complete, as well in this refpedt, 
as in others. 


AnD fo much for ParTicipres (a). 


THE 


(a) The Latins are defe&tive in this Article of Par- 
neiples. “Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (fuch as Loquens, Locutus, Locuturus ) but none 
ofthe Paffive. Their Actives ending in O, have Parti- 
ciples of the Prefent and Future (fuch as Scribens, and 
Scripturus) but none of the Paft. On the contrary, 
their Paffives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scrip- 
zus) but none of the Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- 
mit fuch as Seribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert. “The want ef thefe Purti- 
ciples they fupply by a Periphrafis—for yeabas they 
fay, cum feripfiffet-—for yeapopevos, dumycribitur, &c, 
In Engli/h we have fometimes recourfe to the fame 
Periphrafis ; and fometimes we avail ourfelves of the 
fame Auxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenfes, 


The Engli/b Grammar Jays down a good rule with 
refpeét to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter~ 
minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps 
liable to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering 
therefore how little Analogy of any kind we have 

in 


386 
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THe nature of Verbs and Participles 
being underftood, that of ADJECTIVES 
becoines ealy. A Verb implies (as we 
have faid) both an Attribute, and Lime, 
and an /Ujertion; a Participle only implies 
an Atiritute, and Time; and an ApjEc- 
Tive only implies an /7¢tridute; that is 
to fay, in other Words, an ADJECTIVE 
bas no Lifertion, and only denotes fuch an 
Attribute, as bas not its effence eiher in 
Motisn or its Privation. ‘Thus in general 
the Attributes of quansty; quality,sand 
relation (fach as many and few, great and 

little 


in our Language, it feems wrong to annihilate the few 
Traces, that may be found. it would be well there- 
fore, if all writers, who endeavour to be accurate, 
would be careful to avoid a corruption, at prefent fo 
prevalent, of faying, it was wrote, for, if was written; 
he was dréeve, for, be was driven; I have went, for, 
J have goie, &c. in all which inftances a Verb is ab- 
furdly ufed to fupply the proper Participle, without any 
neceflity from the want of fuch Word, 
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nttle, black and waite, good and bad, dovhlo, Ch. ¥. 


treble, quadruple, &e.) are all denote:t by “am 
EeoyEc Gives. 


Tamu tindeed be confcfied, that fome- 
times even thofe Actributer, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, af- 
fume an affertion, and appear as Verbs. 
@imiven we gave initances beione, in 
albeo, tumeo, ivaéw, and others, Thefe 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in like manner, that Participles in- 
fenfibly pafs too into Adj.ctives. Thus 
aoéius in Latm, and learned in Exglifh, 
lofe their power, as Particzpies, and mean 
a Perfon poffeffed’of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloquens means not 4 man now 
Speaking, bata man, who poffeffes the ba- 
bit of fpeaking, whether he fpeak or no. 
So when we fay in Exgh/d, he is a think- 
wg Wlan, an underfianding Man, we mean 
net a perion, who/e mind 1s mm adival 

Enersy, 
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Ch. X. Energy, but whole mind is enriched with a 

“~~ larger portion of thofe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral {pecies 
fhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in natural {pecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpecifie 
difference is not always to be difcerned, 
and in appearance at leaft they feem toe 
run into each other. 


We have fhewn already (4) in the In- 
{tances of @iarmrrigew, Sylaturire, “Awe- 
woesrcegabnvors, and others, how Szbflan- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We fhall now fhew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives, 
When we fay the party of Pompey, the 
ftile of Cicero, the philofophy of Socrates, 


nm 


(4) Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile,andthe Ch. x. 
philofophy f{poken of, receive a ftamp — ~~ 
and character from the perfons, whom 
they refpect. Thofe perfons therefore 
Bemtorm the pant of Attributes, that is, 
ftamp and characterize their refpective 
Subjects. Hence then they adtually pafs 
into ™/ttributes, and ailume, as fuch, the 
form of /4djeéHves. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompetan party, the Cicerontan 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Braft, 
we fay, a drazen Trampet; for a Crown 
of Gold, a golden Crown,&c. Even Prono- 
minal Subftantives admit the like muta~ 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Me, of Thee, and of Hun, we fay, My 
Book, T/y Book, and His Book; inftead 
of faying the Country of Us, of You, and 
of Them, we fay, Our Country, Your 
Country, and The Country, which 
Words may be called fo many Pronomi- 
wal Adjectives. 


it 
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Ch. X. It has been obferved al-eady, ard muff 
Sy? Geecds he cbtious to ail, that Adjechiees, 
a tomene Attributes, ean “have =e 
fex (c). And yet their having termina- 
tions conformable to the fex, number, 
and cafe of their Subfiantive, feems ta 
have led grammarians into that ftrange 
abfurdity of ranging them with Nouns, 
and feparating them from Verbs, tho’ 
with refpect to thefe they are perfectly 
homogeneous; with refpect to the others, 
quite contrary. ‘They are homegeneous 
with refpect to Verbs, as both forts de- 
note ttridutes; they are heterogeneous 
with refpect to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting Subffances. But of this we have 


fpoken before (d). 
THe 
(2) ape p. 173. 


(d) Sup. C. VI. Note (2). See alfog@er tile 
pena, ce 
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THe Attributives hitherto treated, Ch. X. 

mes to fay, Vervs, PARTICIPLEs, “Vv 
@nd ADJECTIVES, may be called Ar- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. 
The reafon of this name will be better 
underftood, when we have more fully 
difeufled ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SE- 
COND ORDER, to which we now proceed 
in the following chapter. 


Cri ,Acr. 
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Gall gale XI, 


Concerning Attributives of the fecond 
Order. 


S the Attributives hitherto men- 
tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subftances, fo there is an inferior clafs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of 
Attributes. 


« 
To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote; in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting THE ATTRI- 
BUTESOF SUBSTANCES,wecallthem AT- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRSTORDER. But 
when we fay, Play was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statins wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote adnurably ; 
in 
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in thefe inftances, the Attributives, Ao- Ch. XT. 
derately, Exceedingly, Indifferently, Ad~ —~— 


mirably, are not referable to Subffantives, 
but to other Attributrves, that is, to the 
words, E/oquent, and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SE- 
COND ORDER. 


GRAMMARIANS have given them the 
Name of "Emipoyuara, ADVERBIA, AD- 
VERBS. And indeed if we take the word 
‘Phuc, or, Verb, in its moft comprehenfive 
Sigmification, as including not only Verbs 
properly fo called, but allo Participles and 
Adjectives {an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the beft authorities (@) ] we fhalli 

find 


(2) Thus Ariffotlein his Treatife de Interpretatione, 
inftances "AvPewmros as a Noun, and Agixos as a Vere. 
So Ammonius—xat% Tet0 70 orpaiwopevov, TO [dy 
KAAOZX »% AIKAIOZ® +, bce torxd7a—'PHMATA 
Aéyerbas x dx "ONOMATA. According to this Signi- 


fication (that is of denoting the Axtributes of Subftance 
and 
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Ch.XI. find the name, Emigjnua, or ADVERB, to 

“Y-—~ be a very juft appellation, as denoting a 
PART OF SPEECH, THE NATURAL AP- 
PENDAGE OF VERBS. So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adverb can no more fubfift without its 
Verb, than a Veré can fubfitt without its 
Subfiantive. It is the fame here, as in 
certain natural Subjects. Every Colour 
for its exiftence as much requires a Su- 
perficies, as the Superficies for its exuft- 
ence requires a folid Body (4). 


AMONG 


and the Predicate in Propofitions) the words, Farr, 
Just, and the like, are called V ERes, and not Nouns. 
Am. in libr. de Interp. p. 37.0. Arift. de Interp. LI. 
c.1. See alfo of this Treatife, c.6. Note (a) p. 87. 


In the fame manner the Stoics talked of the Parti- 
ciple. Nan PartTicipium connumerantes Verbis, 
PARTICIPIALE VERBUM Wocabant vel CASUALE. 


Prifcian, L. I. p. 574+ 


(4) This notion of ranging the Adverb under the 
fame Genus with the Verb (by calling them both At- 
tributives) and of explaining it to be the Verb’s Epithet 

or 
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AmoneG the Attributes of Subftanceare Ch.XT. 


reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 
we fay, a white Garment, a high Mountam. 
Now fome of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenfion, and Remif- 
fion. ‘Thus we fay, a Garment EXCEED- 
INGLY white; a Mountain TOLERABLY 


O 2 bish, 


or Adjeftive (by calling it the Attributive of an Attri- 
butive) is conformable to the beft authorities. Theo- 
dore Gaza defines an ADVERB, as follows—p.igos Adyz 
Grlwrov, xara pnuaros Agyouevov, HN EmiAeyeusvon 
PrLuTs, % olov Ewiderov pncros. 4 Part of Speech 
devoid of Cafes, predicated of a Verb, or fubjoined to it, 
ani being as it were the Verb’s Adjective. L.1V. (where 
by the way we may obferve, how properly the Adverb 
is made an Aptote, fince its principal fometimes Aas 
cafes, as in Valdé Sapiens ; fometimes has none, as in 
Valdz amat.) Prifcian’s definition of an Adverb is as 
follows—ADVERBIUM eff pars orationis indeclinabilis, 
cujus fignificatio Verbis adjicitur. Hoc enim perfictt Ade 
verbium Verbis additum, quod adje€tiva nomina appella- 
tivis nominibus adjunéta; ut prudens homo; prudenter 
egit; felix Vir; feliciter vivit, L. XV. p- 1003. And 
before, {peaking of the Stoics, he fays—Etiam ADVER= 
BIA Nominibus vel VERBIS CONNUMERABANT, & 
guafi ADJECTIVA VERBORUM nominabant. L. I. 
p 574+ See alfo Apall. de Synt. L. I. c. 3. fab fine 


en anne 
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Ch.XI. digh, or MoDERATELY Ligh, It is plain 

“~~ therefore that Intenfion and Remiffion are 
among the Attributes of {uch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfion, and Remuiffion. 
The Greeks have their Iaupasws, porice, 
woo, quice; the Latins their valde, vebe- 
menter, maximc, fatis, mediocriter; the . 
Enghfh their greatly, vafily, extremely, 
fificientl), moderately, tolerably, mdiffer- 
ently, &e. 


FARTHER than this, where there are 
different Intenfions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus 
if the Garment A be EXCEEDINGLY 
White, and the Garment B be MopDE- 
RATELY White, we may fay, the Gar- 
ment A is MORE white than the Gar- 
ment B. 


In thefe inftances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intenfion, but re/ative 
Intenjion. Way we ftop not here. We 

- not. 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative Ch.XI. 
but relative Intenfion, than which there 13 “© 


none greater. ‘Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain A 1s More high than the Moun- 
tain B, but that zz zs the Most high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly fo called, 
as they admut /zp/e Intenfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefe comparative ones. Thus 
Fame be 
LOVBTH MORE ‘tian Riches, but Virtue of 


in the following Example 


all things he LovETH MostT—the Words 
MORE and most denote the different 
comparative Intenfions of the Verba! At- 
tributive, Loveth. 


Awnp hence the rife of CoMPARISON, 
and of its different Degrees; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Szmple 
Excefs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more de- 
grees than thefe, we ought perhaps to 
introduce zfimite, which is abfurd. For 
why ftop at a limited Number, when in 
all fubjects, fufceptible of Intenfion, the 

O 3 inter- 
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intermediate Excefles are in a manner 


‘<r! intimite? There) age infinite Degrecsm@a 


more White, between the jr/t Simple 
White, and the Superlative, Whiteft; the 
fame may be faid of more Great, more 
Strong, more Minute, Sc. The Doctrine 
of Grammarians about three fuch De- 
grees, which they call the Pofitive, the 
Comparative, and the Superlative, muft 
needs be abijurd; both becaufe in their 
Pofitive there is -- no Comparifon at all, 
and becaufe their Super/atrve is a Compa- 
rative, as much as their Comparative it- 
felf. Examples to evince this may be 
found every where. Socrates was the 
Most wise of all the Athenians— Homer 
was the MOST SUBLIME of all Poets.— 


—Cadit et Ripbeus, JUSTISSIMUS UNUS 
eee | ian 
Qui fuit in Teucres Virg. 


t 


ir 


+ Qui (foil. Gradus Pofitivus ) quoniam perfeéius ef, 
a quibufdam in numero Graduum non cemputatur. Cons 
fentii Ars apud Putfch. p. 2022, 
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Ir mutt be confeffed thefe Compara- 
tives, as well the /fmple, as the fuperlative, 
feem fometimes to part with their re- 
lative Nature, and only retain their s- 
tenfive. Thus in the Degree, denoting 
Jimple Excefs, 


Triftior, et lacryms oculos fuffufa ni- 
tentes. Virg. 


Rufticior paulo eff— Hor. 


In the Super/ative this is more ufual. 
Vir doétiffimus, Vir fortiffimus, a moft learn- 
ed Man, a moft brave Man,—that is to fay, 
not the drave/? and mot learned Man, that 
ever exifted, but a Man poffefling thofe 
Qualities 22 an eminent Degree. 


Tue Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thefe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by exprefling their force 
in the Primary Attributive. Thus in- 
ftead of More fair, they fay FAIRER; in- 
ftead of Moft fair, Fatrest, and the fame 

O 4 holds 
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holds true both in the Greek and Latin. 
This Practice however has reached no 
farther than to Adjectives, or at leaft to 
Participles, fharing the nature of Adjec- 
tives. Verbs perhaps were thought too 
much diverfified already, to admit more 
Variations without perplexity. 


As there are fome Attributives, which 
admit of Comparifon, fo there are others, 
which admit cf none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that Quality of 
Bedies arifing from their Figure; as when 
we fay, a Czrcular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, &c. 
The reafon is, that a million of things, 
participating the fame Figure, participate 
it equally, if they participate it at all. To 
fay therefore that while A and B are both 
quadrangular, A 1s more or /e/s quadran- 
gular than B, is abfurd. The fame holds 
true in all Attributives, denoting definite 
Quantities, whether continuous or difcrete, 
whether ab/olute or relative. Thus the 

Lug~ 
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fwo-feot Rule A cannot be more a twee Ch XI. 
jot Mule, than anyvother of the fame —=—™ 
length. Zwenty Lions cannot be more 

twenty than twenty Flies. If A and B be 

both ¢riple, or quadruple to C, they cannot 

be more triple, or more quadruple, one than 

the other. The reafon of all this is, there 

can be no Comparifon without Intenjion 

and Remiffion; there can be no Intenfion 

and Remiflion in things a/ways definite ; 

and fuch are the Attributives, which we 

have laft mentioned. 


In the fame reafoning we fee the caufe, 
why 9 Subffantive 1s fufceptible of thefe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 
not be faid MoRE To Bg, or To Exist, 
than a Mole-dill, but the More and Lefs 
muft be fought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 
not be called more a Lion, than the Lion 
B, but if more any thing, he is more fierce, 
more fpeedy, or exceeding in fome fuch 
Attribute. So again, in referring many 

Species 
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Oh, XI. Speeies tovoms Genus, a Crogodile is nee 
Gv more an Animal, thin a Lizard; nor a 


Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing, 
they are mare bulky, more firong, &c. the 
Excels, as before, being derived from 
their Attributes. So true is that faying 
of the acute Stagirite—that SUBST ANCE 
1s not fufceptible of More and Less (c). 
But this by way of digreflion; to return 
to the fubject of Adverbs. 


Or the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, thefe denoting 
Intenfion or Remiffion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous ; Once, Twice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity difercte ; 
More and Moff, Lefs and Leaf, to which 
may be added Equally, Proportionally, Se. 


are 


(c) ax ay iridiyerro 4 2otm 70 pordrov * +O 
nlov, Categor. c.§. Sce alfo Sandtius, L. 1. c. 11. 
L. II. c. 10, 13. where the fubject of Comparatives 
is treated in a very mafterly and philofophical man- 
ner. Scealfo Prifcian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur 
Comsarativa a Nominibus Adjectivis, &c. 
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are Adverbs of Re/ation. ‘There are Ch,.XI. 


others of Quahty, as when we fay, Ho- 
NESTLY induftrious, PRUDENTLY brave, 
they fought BRAVELY, be painted FINELY, 
a Portico formed CIRCULARLY, @ Plain 
cut TRIANGULARLY, &e. 


Anp here it is worth while to obferve, - 


how the fame thing, participating the 
fame Effence, afflumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, fuppofe it fhould be afked, 
how differ Hone#, Honeftly, and Honefty. 
The An{wer is, they are ix Ejffence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neft is the Attributive of a Subftantive ; 
Honefily, of a Verb; and Honefiy, being 
divefted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
aflumes the Power of a Subjlantive, {o as 
to ftand by itfelf. 


Tue Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species; but 
there 


Meson yore) 
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Ch. XI. there are fome which are peculiar to Verbs 
—y—~ properly fo called, that is to fay, to fuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pre- 
vations. All Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Prace,as a kind of neceffary 
Coincidents. ence then, if we would 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 
muft needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs; of Place, as when we fay, be 
food THERE; be went HENCE; he travel- 
led F AR, &c.: of Tine,as when we fay, be 
ftood THEN; be went AFTERWARD; be 
travelled FORMERLY, €&c. Should it be 
afked why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Tenjfes? The Anfwer is, tho’ 
Tenfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 


plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefferday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, “fuft now, 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon, Here- 
after, &e.? It was this then that made | 

the | 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceffary, over and 
above the Ten/es. 


To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Lntenfions 
and Remifions peculiar to Motion, fuch as 
Specdily, baftily, foiftly, lowly, &c. as alfo 
sddverbs of Place, made out of Prepof- 
tions, fuch as dvw and xarw from ave and 
xara, in Enghfh upward and downward, 
from wp and dawn. In fome inftances the 
Prepofition fuffers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we fay, CIRCA 
equitat, be rides ABOUT ; PROPE cecidit, 
he was NEAR falling ; Verum ne Post 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 
lay the blame on me (d). 


THERE 


(2) Softp. Charifii Inf. Gram. p.t70. Terent. Butts 
Ag. Ii, Sc. 3. . 
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THERE are likewife Adverbs of Inter 
rogation, fuch as Where, Whence, Whi- 
ther, How; of which there is this re- 
markable, that when they lofe their Jv- 
terrogative power, they affume that of a 
Relative, fo as even to reprefent the 
Relative or Subjunctive Pronoun. Thus 


Ovid, 
Et Seges eff, ust Troja fuit— 
tranflated in our old Engh/b Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE Troy town 
3000. 


That is to fay, Seges eff i co loco, IN QUO, 
&e. Corn groweth i that place,1N WHICH, 
€c. the power of the Relative, being im- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Lerence, 


Hujufmodi mibi res femper comminifcere, 
Usi me excarnufices— Heaut. IV. 6. 


where upt relates to ves, and ftands for 
guibus rebus. 
It 
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Ir is in like manner that the Re/utrve 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an Jz- 
terrogative, at leaft in Latin and Engli/p. 
Thus Horace, 


Quem Virum aut Herse Lyré, vel ais 
Tibid fumes celebrare, Chia 2 


So Milton, 


Wo firft feduc'd them to thet foul re- 
volt ¢ 


Tue reafon of all this is as foliows. 
The Pronoun and Adverés here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
RELATIVES. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this charac- 
ter, but are ftill Relatives, as much as 
ever. The difference is, that without an 
Interrogation, they have reference to 2 
Subject, which is antecedent, definite, and 
known ; with an Interrogation, to a Sub- 
je&t which is /udbequent, indefinite, and un 

known, 
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Ch.X[, 423«2, and which it is expected that the 
i——v—_—-_ Anfwer thould exprefs and afcertain. 


Wuo firft feduc’d them? 


The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Se- 
ducer, to which, tho’ uzknown, the Pro- 
noun, Wuo, has a reference. 


Th infernal Serpent —~ 


Here in the Anfwer we have the Subject, 
which was indefinite, afcertained ; fo that 
the Wuo in the Interrogation is (we fee} 
as much a Re/ative, as if it had been faid 
originally, without any Interrogation at 
all, It was the mfernal SERPENT, WHO 


Hirft feduced then. 


Anp thus is it that Interrogasves and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 


Anp fo much for ADVERBs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready {poken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 

tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Nature, Ch.XI. 


which we have found to confift in being 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that ADVERBS may b¢ 
derived from almoft every Part of Speech: 
from PREPOSITIONS, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards—from PaRTicI- 
PLES, and through thefe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly ; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Sczenter—from ADJECTIVES, a3 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtuoufly and Victoufly—from Sus - 
STANTIVES, as when from M6yxG., an 
Ape, we derive Wihyxsov Prtrev, to look 
APISHLY; from Aéwy, a Lion, Aeovru- 
duc, Leoninely—nay even from PRoPER 
Names, as when from Socrates and De- 
mofibenes, we derive Socratically and De- 
mofthencally. It was Socratically reafoned, 
we fay; 7 was Demofthentcally fpoken *. 

Of 


* Ariftotle has Kuxarorines Cyclopically, from Kixaods 
e Cyclops. Eth, Nic. XK. 9. 
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Ch.XI. Of the fame fort are many others, cited by 


~ 


the old Grammarians, fuch as Catziniter 
from Catilina, Sifenniter from Sienna, 
Tulliane from Tullius, &c. (e). 


Nor are they thus extenfive only in 
Derivation, but in Suzgniication alfo. 
Theodore Gaza in his Grammar informs 
us (f), that ADveRBs may be found in 
every one of the Predicaments, and that 
the readieft way to reduce their Infini- 
tude, was to refer them by claffes to thofe 
ten univerfal Genera. The Stoics too 
called the ApverzB by the name of 
Tlevdexrys, and that from a view to the 
fame multiform Nature. Ommia in fe capit 
quafi collata per jatiram, conceffi fibi rerum 
varia potefiate. It is thus that Sofpater 

explains 


(e) See Prife. L.XV. p.1022. Sof. Charif. 161. 
Edit. Putfehii. 


(Cf) — 83 dn 5 ducivey tows bcce 1) rv tips 

v7) % & ELUCY tTWS GEXA % TOY ET ppn= 

, s ’ > > + \ \ 

parav yivn Sicbar exsiva, eolav, worov, weedy, 
nd 

wees ty x. tT A. Gram. Introd. L. II. 
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explains the Word (g), from whofe au- Ch XI, 


2I1t 


thority we know it to be Storca/. But “~~ 


of this enough. 


AND now having finifhed thefe pRin- 
CIPAL ParTs of Speech, the SuBsTAN- 
TIVE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, Which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, we pro- 
ceed to thofe AUXILIARY Par Ts,which 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN ASSO- 
CIATED. Butas thefe make the Subject 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 


(g) Sofip. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putfchii. 
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Concerning Definitives. 


HAT remains of our Work, Ch. I, 
isp a2 matter om leis@dmrenlty, “~~ 
it being the fame here, as in 
fome Hiftorical Picture ; when the'prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is an 


eafy labour to defign the reft, 


ie De- 
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Derinitives, the Subject of the pre~ 


: fent Chapter, are commonly called by 


Grammarians, ARTICLES, ARTICULI, 
"ApSoa. They are of two kinds, either 
thofe properly and firtétly fo called, or elfe 
the Pronominal Articles, fach as This, 
That, Any, &c. 


We hall firft treat of thofe drticles 
more ftritily fo denominated, the reafon and 
ufe of which may be explained, as fol- 
lows. 


Tue vifible and individual] Subftances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To fupply this defect, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species ; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 
leaft to fome Genus. For example—a 

- certain 
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certain Object occurs, with a head and Ch. I. 
limbs, and appearing to poffefs the pow- “1 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 
or Horfe, or Lion, or the like: If none 
of thefe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 
and call it, Anznal. 


Bur this is not enough. The Thing; 

at which we are looking, is neither a 
Species, nor a Genus. What is it 
then? An Individual.—Of what kind ? 
Known, or unknown ? Seen now for the 
jirft time, or feen before, and now re- 
membered ?—IJt is here we fhall difcover 
the ufe of the two Articles (A) and 
(Tue). (A) refpects our primary Per- 
ception, and denotes Individuals as wa- 
known ; (Tue) refpects our fecondary 
Perception, and denotes Individuals as 
Rncwn. To explain by an example— 
I fee an object pafs by, which I never 
P “ faw 
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Ch. I. faw till now. What do I fay ?>—There 
“~~ goes A Beggar with a long Beard. The 


Man departs, and returns a Week after. 
What do I fay then ?—There goes THE 
Beggar with Tur long Beard. The Ar- 
ticle only is changed, the reft remains 
unaltered. 


Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
vague, is now recognized as fomething 
known, and that. merely by the efficacy of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinu- 
ates a kind of previous acquaintance, by 
referring the prefent Perception to a like 
Perception already paft (a). 


THe Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(Tur) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moft 


(a) See Boll c. §. p. anon 
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moft part to denote Individuals. The Ch. I. 
difference however between them is this; “7 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual it- 

felf unafcertained, whereas the Article 

(THE) afcertains the Individual alfo, and 

is for that reafon the more accurate De- 

finitive of the two. 


Ir is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, “O. ‘O 
avopan@s execey, THE man fell —cay- 
Gowr@s emecev, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (4). Even in Exgi/l, where the 

Article 


(2) Tx yap dopiswdus wore votuevn, 4 Te debez 
re iO «oN Of \ me / Ld 
wapelerss vd opitmoy Te weocwme aye. Thofe 
things, which are at times underftcod indefinitely, the 
addition of the Article makes to be definite as to their 
Perfon. Apoll. L.1V.c.1. See of the fame au- 
thor, L. I. c. 6, 36. woses (7d “AcOeoy fc.) 0 cva- 


7 
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CH.1. Article (rewcamor be ufed, asm pli- 
Sov ‘fale, its force is expreit by thesame es 


gation. Lhofe are tHe Men, means thofe 
are Individuals, of which we poffefs tome 
previous Knowledge. Thofe are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are fo many vague and uncertam In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, 4 Man, in 
the fingular, implies one of the fame 
number. 


BuT 


moAnciy weosyvwspive +2 ty ty cuvTates* choy és 
piv Agyos t15, ANOPQMOZ HKE, aenrov rive 
aviowrav Aéyer. £1 dt O ANOPOTIOZ, dnaoy, weoe- 
yrocuivey yoo tive drPewroy Atyer. Tero J} oure 
BeArcvras % Gs QATKOYTES , dé ebeoy THLAYTIXOY wee 
TNS YVOTEWS % deurégas. The Article caufes a Re- 
view within the Adind of fomething known before the 
texture of the Difcourfe. Thus if any one fays AvdowmG> 
axe, MAN CAME (which is the fame,as when we fay in 
Englifh aman came) it is not evident, of wham he fpeakss 
But if he fays ¢ cvbeor@ fixe, THE MAN CAME, 
then it is evident ; for he {peaks of fome Perfon known 
before. And this is what thofe mean, who fay that the 
Article is expreffive of the Firft and Second Knawledze 
together. Theod, Gaze, L. FV. 
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But tho’ the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their ‘O, to the Article, THE. “O Gaciarcus, 
Tue King; TO dap, THe Gift, Ge. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
_ Apollonius, one of the earlieft and motft 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining, 


"Esw av nacho % gv aAors. ameprmernelce, 
roiov cep ocov * awe@onat, I est A OOLATEAEY 
weve wooo wre wapasarinn.— Now the pecu- 
har Attribute of the Article, as we have 
fhewn elfewhere, 1s that Reference, which 
implies fome certain ee ane) men = 
tioned. Again—Ou yep Onyve Te ovoumeerce 
eg eur ey aivee bopaty wepicngw, et Bn CULT a— 
eccrecGovev TO cro5oov, # eZ onigsr os ecw 7 avago~ 
ec. For Nouns of themfelves imply not 
Reference, unlefs ay) take to them the Ar- 

ticle, 
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ticle, whofe peculiar Charaéter is Reference. 
Again—To cpboov DOUpEswaay yuarw Onda 
—The Article indicates a pre-efiablifbed 


acquaintance (c). 


His reafoning upon Proper Names is 


worth remarking. Proper Names (he ~ 


tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to Adjectives or Epithets. For 
example—there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of Ajax. It was not 
therefore without reafon, that Mene/theus 
ufes Epithets, when this intent was to 
diftinguifh the one of them from the 
other. 


"AAA 


(c) Apoll. de Synt. L.I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE Is as follows—Idiwpa avagopas weona— 
TEArypive weocwne devtion yrwoss. The peculiar 
charatier of Reference is the fecond or repeated Know- 
ledge of fome Perfon already mentioned. L. UL. c. 3. 
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"AAAa wep oiGs ire TerouviG wrnu@s 
Alcs. Hom. 


Ef both Ajaxes (ays he) cannot be fpared, 
at leaft alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 


Apollonius proceeds Even Epithets 
themfelves are diffufed thro’ various 
Subjects, in as much as the fame Ad- 
jeCtive may be referred to many Subftan- 


tives, 


In order therefore to render both Parts 
of ‘Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjective as well as the Subftantive, 
the Adjective itfelf aflumes au Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate @ Reference to 
foue Jingle Perfon only, jovecdsxn aivec@opal, 
according to the Author’s own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, Tevgev o Peapyari~ 
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nos, Irypho THE Grammarian; Amodaro= . 


dweGe 6 Kugyvei@., Apollodorus THE Cyre- 
nean, &c. The Author’s Conclufion of 


x this 
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this Section is worth remarking. Aeov- 
TWs ope % KATH TO ToETOV % meer beris ect 
~ oo 2 \ 3 \ ~ / 
tz apps, cunomlera To exiberimcy TH xUpseo 


s 7 * . 
cvomecti——It 25 with reafon therefore that 


the Article is here alfo added, as it brings. 


the Adjeélive to an Individuality, as precife, 
as the proper Name (d). 


We may carry this reafoning farther, 
and fhew, how by help of the rticle 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
affifted by epithets of any kinds. Among 
the Athenians Tacioy meant Ship ; “Evdexa, 
Eleven ; and "Avboon@e, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To cia, THE SHIP, 
meant that particular Ship, which they fent 
annually to Delos ; CEs THE ELEVEN, 
meant certain Officers of Suffice; and ‘O 
"Avbour@-, THE MAN, meant ¢heir public 
Executioner. So in Engh/h, City, is a 


Name 


(2) See Apoll. L. I. c. 12. where by miftake Ades 
nelaus is put for AZeneftheus, 
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Name common to many places ; and 
: Speaker, Name common to many Men. 
Yet if we prefix the Article, Tur City 
means our Metropolis; and rue SPEAK- 
ER, @ high Ofcer in the Briti/h Parlia~ 


ment. 


Awp thus it is by an eafy tranfition, 
that the Article, from denoting Reference, 
comes to denote Fiminence alfo; that is to 
fay, from implying an ordinary pre-ac- 
quaintance, to prefume a kind of general 
and unwverfal Notoriety. Thus among 
the Greeks ‘O MWomris, THE POET, meant 
Homer (e) ; and ‘O Urayepirys, THE STA- 
GIRITE, meant 4rs/lotle ; not that there 

were 


(e) There are fo few exceptions to this Obferva- 
tion, that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. 
Yet Ariflotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phrafe 
6 woimlnsy once at the end of the feventh Book of 
his Nicomachian Ethics, and again in his Phyftes, 
L. I. 2. Plato alfo in his tenth Book of Laws 
(p. gor. Edit. Serr.) denotes Hefiod after the fame 
manner. 
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Ch. J. were not many Poets, befide Homer; and 

“yr many Stagirites, befide /rz/fot/e; but none 
equally illuftrious for their Poetry and 
Philofophy. 


Tr is on a like principle that rzffotle 
rells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to affert — ewer tx RoovaY ciryecbou, er, TO 
cyobov — that, Pleafure ts a Goon, or, 
Tue Goop. The firft only makes it a 
common Object of Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raife 
our withes; the laft fuppofes it that fil- 
preme and fovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours (/). 


BuT to purfue our Subject. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when aflociated to fome other 
word.—To what words then may it be 
affociated >—To fuch as require defining, 

for 


(f) Analyt. Prior. Ly I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive=—And Ch. I. 
what Words are thefe >—Not thofe which “7Wm™ 


already are as Gefinite, as may be. Nor 
yet thofe, which, éemg mdefixite, carnot 
properly be made otherwife. It remains 


then they mut be ¢lofe, which though in~° 


definite, are yet capable, through the Arti- 
cle, of becoming definite. : 


Upon thefe Principles we fee the reafon, 
why it is abfurd to fay, OEPQ, Tue I, or 
Or, Tue Tou, becaufe nothing can 
make thofe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are (g). The fame may be afferted 

of 


(g) Apollonius makes it part of the Pronoun’s De- 
finition, to refufe co-alefcence with the Article. 
"Exeivo By “Avravupaicy To preva deizews 7 avepopas 
Ky TOVORACOMEVOY, h) z olvess TO keboov. That there- 
fore is a Proncun, which with Indication or Reference 
zs put for a Noun, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE 
DOTH NOT associATE. L. If. c. 5. So Gaza, 
fpeaking of Pronouns—Tay]n dt—zx éimidéxovias 
eeleav. L.IV. Prifcian fays the fame, ‘Fure igitur 

apud 
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Ch.I. of Proper Names, and though the Greer 
. fay o Laxearys, 4 =avirmy, and the like, 


yet the Article’ is a mere Pleonafm, unlefs 
perhaps it ferve to diftinguifh Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
OI AM®OTEPOI, or in Engh/b, THE 
BOTH, becaufe thefe Words zu their own 
nature are each of them perfectly defined, 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. ‘Thus, if it be faid, T 
have read BoTH Peets, this plainly indi- 
cates a definite pair, of whom fome men- 
tion has been made already ; Avas eywr- 
peg, aknown Duad,as Apollonius exprefies 
himéelf, (4) when he {peaks of this Sub- 
ject. On the contrary, if it be faid, I Lave 
read Two Poets, this may mean any Pair 

out 


apud Gracos prima et fecunda perfona pronominum, qua 

fine dubia demonftrative funt, articulis adjungi non pof- 
funt nec tertia, quando demonftrativa cft. L. XII. 
p- 938.—In the beginning of the fame Book, he gives 
the true reafon of this. Supra omnes alias partes ora= 
tignis FINIT PERSONAS PRONOMEN. 


(+) Apollon, LI. ¢.16. 
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out of all that ever exifted. And hence 


this Numeral, being in this Senfe zndefi- 
nite (as indeed are all others, as well as it~ 
felf) is forced to affume the Article, when- 
ever it would become definite *. And 
thus it is, THe Two in Eugi/b, and Of 
AYO in Greek, mean nearly the fame 
thing, as Boru or AMPOTEPOI. Hence 
alfo it is, that as Two, when taken alone, 
has reference to fome primary and indef- 
nite Perception, while the Article, Tus, 
has reference to fome /econdary and dej~ 
wite-+; hence I fay the Reafon, why it 
is bad Greez to fay AYO OI ANOPQONOI, 
and bad Exgl/b, to fay Two THE MEN. 
Such Syntax is in fact a Blending of In- 

Q.2 compatibles, 


%* This explains Servius on the XIIth Afneid. 
Vv. 511. where he tells us that Duorum is put for 4in- 
Lorum. In Engl or Greek the Article would have 
done the bufinefs, for the Lwo; or roty cvory are equi- 
valent to Both or amocligwv, but not fo Duorniny 
becaufe the Lats have no Articles to prefix. 


+ Sup. p. 215,216, 
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Ch. 1. compatibles, that is to fay of a defined Sub- 

an frantive with an undefined Attributive. 
On the contrary to fay in Greek AMPO~ 
TEPOI OI ANOPQOJIOI, or in Enghfh, 
Botu THE Men, ts gocd and allowable, 
becaufe the Subftantive cannot poffibly 
be lefs apt, by being defined, to coalefce 
with an Attributive, which is defined as 
well as itfelf. So likewife, it is correét 
to fay, OL AYO ANOPQOTNOI, THE Two 
Men, becaufe here the Article, being 
placed in the beginning, extends tts Power 
as well through Subftantive as Attribu- 
tive, and equally contributes to define 
them both. 


As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, decaufe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, fo there are others, 
which admit it not, decaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
INTERROGATIVES. Ifwe queition about 
Subfiances, we cannot fay O TIZ OY- 
®O>, PHE WHO IS THIS; Mstt 7r. 

9 OYTOS, 
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OVTOS, Wuo is THis? (7). Whe fame 
as to Qual-res and both kinds of Quantity. 
We fay without an Article MOIOZ, T0- 
LOI, THAIKOS, in Enghjb, WHAT soRT 
OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. ‘The 
Reafon is, that the Articles ‘O, and THe, 
refpect Beings, already known; Interro- 
gatives re{pect Beings, about which we are 
zgnorant; for as to what we know, Inter- 
rogation is {uperfluous, 


In a word the natural Affoctators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives, 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe« 
cies of Beings, It is thefe, which, by aflu- 
ming a different 4rtic/e, ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return,a 
Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (2). 


Cn WeE 


(1) Apollonius calls Ths, ivaviiioraray trav aglow, 
a Part of Speech, 79/? contrary, mof? averfe to Articles, 
ely. C. I. 


(4) What is here faid refpects the two Articles which 
we have in Englifh, In Greek, theArticle does no more, 
thanimply a Recognition, Sec before p. 216,217,218. 


as ame 


2,309 


Ch T, 


iw kM E Ss. 


We fhall here fubjoin a few In- 


v= ftances of the Peculiar Power of Are 


TICLES. 


Every Propofition confifts of a Sué- 
jeci, and a Predicate. In Enghfb thefe 
are diftinguifhed by their Pofition, the 
Subje&t ftanding firf?, the Predicate /a/f. 
Happinefs 1s Pleafure—Here, Happine/s is 
the Subd; Pleafure, the Predicate. Vi 
we change their order, and fay, Péeafure 
3s Happinefs ; then Pleafure becomes the 
Subject, and Happinefs the Predicate. In 
Greek thefe are diftinguifhed not by any 
Order or Pofition, but by help of the 
Article, which the Subject always af- 
fumes, and the Predicate in moft in- 
{tances a(fome few excepted ) nejediss 
Hap sinc fs 1s Pleafure— neovq ” eudoesptovici——e 
Phejare ts Haj pmefi—y 400v'% Eudes Lovice— 
Fv. +t. vs are aifficult—yareta te nero 
—wDiy.-ult things are jine—7a xarenc 
HAAG 


“hot 
Leg 
rane 
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‘ In Greek it is worth attending, how in 
the fame Sentence, the fame Article, by 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple—o TroneuarGs yueveer seep yna os erienon 
—Pralemy, having prefided over the Games, 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 
supverieeynoas has here no other force, 
than to denote to us the Time, when Pto-~ 
lemy was honoured, wz. after having 
prefided over the Games. But if, inftead 
of the Subftantive, we jom the Participle 
to the Article, and fay, © UAV DUC seep NT oes 
TrovcuarGs eviugdy, our meaning is then— 
The Ptolemy, who prefided over the Games, 
was honoured. ‘The Participle in this 
cafe, bemg joined to the Article, tends ta- 
citly to indicate not one Ptolemy but many, 
of which number a particular one parti- 
cipated of honour (/). 


Q 4 Is 


(/) Apollon. L. 1. ©. 33, 34. 


i gg 


ts 
ww 
N 
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In Eaghfb likewite it deferves remark- 
ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the xticles, tho’ we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched.— 
And Nathan faid unto David, THov art 
THE Man*. In that fingle THE, that 

diminutive Particle, all the force and effi~ 
cacy of the Reafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifes applied, and fo 
firmly fixed, as never to be fhaken. It is 
poflisie this Affertion may appear at firtt 
fomewhat ftrange; but let him, who 
dowd:s it, only change the Article, and 
then fee what wiil become of the Pro- 
phetand his recfoning.—And Na athan faid 
unto David, THou ART a Man. 
Mig ht nct the King well have demanded 
upon fo impertinent a pofition, 


Non dices hodie, quorjum hac tam putida, 
pendant 2 


Bur 


* SY EL‘O ANHP. Bacia. BY, neg. 6% 
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But cnough of fuch Speculations. The 
only remark, which we fhall make on 
fnem), is this; that ininute Change in 
<« PRINCIPLES leads to mighty Change in 
“ Errecrs; fo that wellare PRINCIPLES 
“ intitled to our regard, however m ap- 
$¢ pearance they may be trivial and low.” 


THE ARTICLES already mentioned are 
thofe firitly fo called; but betides thefe 
there are the PRONOMINAL ARTICLES, 
fuch as, This, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 
No, or Nowe, &c. Of thefe we have {fpoken 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns {7}, 

where 


(m) Se B.J. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It feems to have 
been fome view of words, like that here given, which 
induced Quintilian to fay of the Latin Tongue— 
Nifter fermo Articulas non defiderat; idecque in alias 
partes orationis fparguntur. Inft. Orat. L. I. c. 4. 
So Scaliger. His declaratis, fatis confiat Gracorum 
Articulos ion negleétes a nobis, fed corum ufum fuper- 
fluum. Nam ubi aliquid prafcribendum eft, quod Greci 
per articulum efficiunt (irekev o dsdos) expletur a 
Latinis per Is aut ILue; Is, aut, Me fervus dixit, 

ae 
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Ch. 1. where we have fhewn, when they may be 


“—v=" taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 


Yet in truth it muft be confeffed, if the 
ieGence of an Article be fo define and afcer- 
foi, they are much more properly Arti- 
cles, than any thing elfe,andas fuch fhould 
be confidered in Univerfal Grammar. 
‘thus when we fay, tuis Picture I ap- 
prove, but ruat Idifiike, what do we per- 
form by the help of thefe Definitives, but 
bring down the common Appellative to 
dencte two Individuals, the one as the more 
near, the other as the more diffant? So when 
we fay, SOME wen are virtuous, but ALE 
wen are mortal, what is the natural Effect 
of this ALL and Some, but to define 
that Unrverfality, and Particularity, which 
would remain indefinite, were we to take 

them 


de quo fervo antea facia mentio fit, aut qui alio quo pacia 
notus fit. Additur cnim Articulus ad ret memoriam re« 
novandam, cnjus antea non nefers fumus, aut ad prafcri- 
bendam intllectionem, que latius patere queat; veluts 
cai adicimus, C. Czefar, Is qui poftea diGtator fuit. 

tum alti fuere C. Cafares. Sic Gract Katong 6 aus 
toxeatwe. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 
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them away? The fame is cident in fuch 
Sentences, as—SomeE /ub/lances have_fen- 
fation; oTHERS want it—Chufe ANY way 
of atting, and some men will find fault, 
&c. For here some, oTHER, and Any, 
ferve all of them to define different Parts 
of a given Whole; Some, to denote a 
definite Part; Any, to denote an indefi- 
mite; and OTHER, to denote the remam- 
ing Part, when a Part has been aflumed 
already, Sometimes this laft Word de- 
notes a /arge indefinite Portion, fet in.op- 
pofition to fome fghk, definite, and re- 
maiming Part, which réceives from fuch 
Oppofition no {mall degree of heighten- 
ing. Thus Virgil, 


Excudent Avi fpirantea mollius era ; 

(Credo equidem ) vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus ; 

Orabunt caufas meliis, celique meatus 

Defcribent radi, et furgentia fidera 


dicent: 
Tu regere wperio populos, RoMANE, 
memento, &c. pies Vv ls 


NoTHING 
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Ch. 1. NoTuine can be {tronger or more fub- 

Lv Jime, than this Antithefis; one AG fet as 
equal to many other Acts taken together, 
and the Roman fzz/y (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romani} to all other Men; and 
yet this performed by fo trivial a caufe, as 
the juft oppofition of Air to Tu. 


Bur here we conclude, and preceed te 
treat of CoNNECTIVES. 


© HA Pe 
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wrlive PB. Ii. 


‘ e 


Concerning Conneélives, and firft thofe 


called Conjunéiions. 


237 


OWNECTIvES are the fubject of what Ch. IL 
follows ; which, according as they “~~ 


connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called by the different Names of Con- 
juncTions, or PrepostTions. Of thefe 
Names, that of the Prepofition is taken 
from a mere accident, as it commonly 
ftands in connection before the Part, 
which it connects. The name of the 
Conjunéhion, as is evident, has reference 
to its efextial character. 


Or thefe two we fhall confider the 
ConjuncTion firft, becaufe it connects, 
not Words, but Sentences. This is con- 
formable to the Analyfis, with which we 
began this inquiry *, and which led 

US, 


® Sip. p. 11, 12. 
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Ch. If. us, by parity of reafon, to confider Sez= 

Sem tences themfelves before Words. Now 
the Definition of a ConJUNCTION is as 
follows—a Part of Speech, void of Sig- 
nification itfelf, but fo formed as to belp 
Signification, by making Two or more fig- 
nificant Sentences to be oNE fignificant Sen 
tence (a). 


THIS 


(a) Grammarians have ufually confidered the Con- 
jun&tion as conneéting rather fingle Parts of Speech, 
than whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of 
like with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Num- 
ber, Cafe with Cafe, Ge. This Sanétius juftly ex- 
plodes. Conjunétio neque cafus, neque alias partes cra= 
tionis (ut imperiti docent) conjurgit, ipfe enim partes 
inter fe conjunguntur—fed conjunétio Orationes inter fe 
conjungit. Miner. L. III. c.14. He then eftablithes 
his Joctrine bya variety of examples. He had already 
faid as much, L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to 
have followed Scaliger, who had afferted the fame be- 
fore him. Conjunctionis autem notionem veteres paulla 
inconfultius prodidere; neque cnim, quod aiunt, partes 
alias conjungit (ip/@ enim partes per fe inter fe conjun- 
guntur)—fed Conjuntiio efi, que conjungit Orationes 
plures. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 165. 


This 
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Tuts therefore being the general Idea of Ch. TE. 
Gon jUNCTIONS, we deduce thei, Specics “= ¥ >“ 


in 


This Do&trine of theirs is confirmed by “pellonius, 
who in the feveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
jun&tion, always confiders it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex~ 
tant he has not given us its Detinition. See L,I. c. 2. 
feieemeee li C.12. p.122. Wo lilserrs. passa. 


But we have ftronger authority than this to fupport 
Scaliger and Sanéius, and that is 4ri/fetle’s Definition, 
as the Paflage has been corrected by the belt Critics 
and Manutcripts. A Conjunétion, according to him, is 
guva Ronwos, Ex WAEtorey paty QOvay [bay OH LLYE= 
nav d%, woisiy weounvice peiay Qwyny oneal nnys 
An articulate Sound, devoid of Signification, which is fa 

formed as to make ONE fignificant articulate Sound out 
of feveral articulate Sounds, which are each of them fig- 
nificant. Poet. c. 20. In this view of things, the one 
fignificant articulate Sound, formed by the Conjunttiony 
is not the Union of two or more Syllables in one fim- 
ple Word, nor even of two or more Words in one 
fimple Sentence, but of twe or more fimple Sentences 
in one complex Sentence, which is confidered as ang, 
from that Concatenation of Meaning effected by the 
Conjunétions. For example, let us take the Sentence, 
which follows. Jf Aden ere by nature focial, it is their 
Autereft to be juft, though it were not fo ordained by the 

Loaves 
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ed 
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inthe following manner. Con JUNCTIONS; 
while they conncét fentences, cither connect 


ale 


Laws of their Country. Here are three Sentences. 
(s.) Aden are by nature focial. (2) It is Man’s In- 
terefi to be juft. (3.) It ts not o:cained by the Laws 
of every Country that aacr fhould be jufix The firft two 
of thefe Sentences aie made One by the Conjun@ion; 
Ir; th:fe,*One with the thiid Sentence, by the Con- 
junction, THo’; and the three, thus united, make 
that gwin pix onuarlina, that one fignificant articu- 
late Sound, cf which Ariftotle fpeaks, and which is the 
refult cf the conjunctive Power. 


This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions tie fame Subject. ‘O yap oviderjos ty 
OLED TO WOAAG WEE EoD eLeseshny dndcy ors t2vav~ 
alov tras To ty worra. The Conjunétion makes many; 
ONE ; fo that if it be taken away, it is then evident on 
the contrary that one will be Many. Rhet. III. c. 12, 
His inftance of a Sentence, divefted of its Conjunc- 
tions, and thus made many out of one, is, 7A$ov, 
eriving a, EDEGUNYy VEN, OCCUTTi, rogaviy where by” 
the way the three Sentences, refulting from this Dit. 
folution, (for 72.6ev, amnnce, and edecuny, are each 
of them, when unconnected, fo many perfect Sen- 
tences) prove thc thefe are the proper Subjects of 
the Conjunéion’s connective faculty. 


Ammoenius’s 
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alfo their meanings, or not. For exam- Ch. H. 
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ple: let us take thefe two Sentences— “wm 


Rome was en aved-—Cefar qvas ambitious 
—and connect them together by the Con- 
junction, Because: Rome was enflaved, 
BECAUSE Cefar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 
to be connetted. But if I fay,—AZanners 
muft be reformed, oR Liberty will be hfi— 
here the Conjunction, or, though 7 join 

~ the 


Ammonius’s aceount of the ufe of this Part of Speech 
‘iselegant. Aid x Tav Adywr. 6 uly Urapkw pilav 
TUL KIVOV, 6 nugins Eis, avadrnoy Ge ay En Tu) poydered 
TETNAED EVA, Hy Oia TBTO Evi AgyopsEven” o dt wAEio= 
bees Umaekers Ondwv, tvx (lege dict) rivet Ot civdecpoy 
jvocbar wes doxwy, ovadoyer 7H ynt 7H gx WOAAWD 
cuyneininn EiAwy, Ud db tay yououy Pocwvonivny 
Exzon thy Evociv. Of Sentences that, which denotes 
one Exiftence fimply, and which ts firiéily ONE; may be 
confidered as analogous toa piece of Timber not yet fe- 
weredy and called on this account One. That, which 
denotes feveral Exiftences, and which appears ta be made 
ONE by fome Conjunétive Particle, is analogous to a Ship 
made up of many pieces of Timber, and which by means 
of the nails has an apparent Unity. Am. in Lib, de 
Interpret. p. §4. 6. 

R. 
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Ch. II, the Sentences, yet as to their refpective 

a Meanings, is a perfect Disjunétive. And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjom Sentences, yet with refpect to 
the Sen/fé, fome are ConjuNcTIveE, and 
fome DisjuNcTIVE ; and henee (4) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 


Tue Conjunctions, which conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
CoPULATIVES, or CONTINUATIVES. 
The principal Copulative in Enghj/b is, 
Anp. The Continuatives are, Ir, Br- 
CAUSE, THEREFORE, THAT, &c. The 
Difference between thefe is this—T4e 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to 
all Subjects, whofe Natures are not incom- 
patible. Continuatzves, on the contrary, by 
2 more intimate connection, confolidate 


ele ic 


(4) Thus Scaliger. Aut ergo Senfum conjungunt, ac 
Verba; aut Verba tantum conjungunt, Senfum vero dif- 
jungunt, DeC. L. Lat. c. 167, 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and 
are therefore applicable only to Subjects, 
which have an effential Co-incidence. 

To explain by examples—it is no way 
improper to fay, Ly/ippus was a Statuary; 
AND Priftian was a Grammarian—The 
Sun foineth, anv the Sky 13 clear—becaufe 
thefe are things that may co-exift, and 
yet imply no abfurdity. But it would be 
abfurd to fay; Ly/ippus was a Statuary, 
BECAUSE Prifeian was a Graminarian s 
tho’ not to fay, the Sun fhineth, BECAUSE 
the Sky is clear. The Reafon is, with re- 
{pect to the firft, the Co-zncidence is merely 
accidental; with refpect to the laft, it is 
effential, and founded in nature. And {fo 
~much for the Diftin¢tion between Copu- 
latives and Continuatives (c). 


As 


(c) Copulativa eft, que copulat tam Verba, quam Sen* 
fum. Thus Prifcian, p. 1026, But Scaliger is more, 
explicit—/i Senfum conjungunt (conjundtiones fe.) aut 

R2 neceHaris, 
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As to Contimuatives, they are either 
SUPPOSITIVE, fuchas, Ir; or Posirive, 
fuch as, BECAUSE, THEREFORE, As, Gc. 
Take Examples of each—you will hive 
happily, 1F you hve honeftly—you hive hap- 
puy, BECAUSE you live Lonefily. The Dif- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is 
this—The Suppofitives denote Connection, 
but affert not actual Exsfence; the Pofi- 
tives imply oth the one and the othep (a). 


FARTHER 


necefjaric, aut non neceffario: FP fi non neceffario, tum 
fiunt Copulative, &c. De C. Ling. Lat. €.167. Pri/= 
cian’s own account of Continuatives is as follows. 
Continuativa funt, que continuationem & confequentiam 
rerum fignificant—ibid. Scaliger’s account is—cauffam 
aut praftituunt, aut fubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The 
Greek name for the Copulative was ZuvdecuG eup- 
aarexlines 3 for the Continuative, cuvazlixds ; the 
Etymologies of which words juftly diftinguith their 
refpective characters. 


(2) The old Greek Grammarians confined the name 


Luvenlxol, and the Latins that of Continyative, to 
8 * thofe 
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Farrucr than this, the Pofitives above 
mentioned are either CausaL, fuch as, 
Because, SINCE, As, &c. or COLLEC- 
TiveE, fuch as, THEREFORE, WHERE- 
FORE, THEN, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this—The Cau/als fubjoin 
Caufes to Effetts—The Sun is in Eclipfe, 

BE-= 


thofe Conjunétions, which we have called Suppofitive 
or Conditional, while the Pofitive they called wagacup- 
an]ios, or Subcontinuative. They agree however 
in deferibing their proper Characters. The firft ac-. 
cording to Gaza are, 6s Uraptsv wiv 8, axorzbian dé 
sie 1 THEI dndzvres—L. IV. Prifcian fays, they 
fienify to us, qualis eff ordinatio & natura rerun, cum 
dubitatione aliqua effentie rerum—p. 1027. And Sca- 
liger fays, they conjoin fine fub/flentid neceffaria; pate/t 
enim fubjiftere S non fubfiftere 5 utrumque enim admit~ 
tunt. Ibid. c. 168. On the contrary of the Pofitive, 
\ . 
or wapacwarixos (to ufe his own name) Gaza tells 
US, OTs x, Urapkiv mera Tak Ews onaiveriy Storye— 
And Prifetan fays, caufam continuationis offendunt 
confequentem cum effentia rerum—And Scaiigery non 


ex hypothefi, fed ex eo, quad fubfiftit, conjungunt. Ibid, 
R 3 Ik 
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Ch. If. BECAUSE the Moon intervenes—The Cos 
tov? lectives fubjoin Effects to Caufes— The 
Moon intervenes, THEREFORE fhe Sut is 
in Echipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofe 
inftances, where, the Effeét being con- 
f{picuous, we feek its Caufe; and Collec- 
tives, in Demuonftratins, and Science pro-~ 
per fe called, where the Caufe being 


known 


“It may feem at firft fomewhat ftrange, why the /’a- 
fitive ConjunGtions fhould have been confidered as 
‘Subordinate to the Suppofitive, which by their antient 
Names appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the 
Pofitive are confined to what aé?uaily is; the Suppo- 
fitive extend to Poffibles, nay.cven as far as to Jinpoffi- 
bles? Thus it is falfe to affirin, As itis Day, itis Light, 
unlefs it actually de Day. But we may at midnight 
affirm, Lf it be Day, it is Light, becaufe the, IF, ex- 

tends to Poffibles alfo. Nay we may affirm, by its 

help (if we pleafe) even Impofiibles. We may fay, 

Uf the Sun be cubical, then is the Sun angular; If the 

Sky fall, then fall we catch Larks. ‘Thus too Scaliger * 
upon the fame occ: alton — amplitudinem Continuative 

percipi ex €0, god etiam | immpoffi ibile aliquando prafuppo- 

nit.’ De C. L. Lat. C. 168. In this fenfe then the 

Continuative, Suppofitive or Conditional Conjunétion 

is (as it were) fuperior to the Pofitive, as being of 

greater latitude in its application. 
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Known firft, by its help we difcern confe- 
quences (e). 


At thefe Continuatives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of, BECAUSE it 
is Day, it 1s light, we may fay, It 1s Day, 
AND i£15 Light. Inftead of, Ir zt be Day, 
it 1s Light, we may fay, It is at the fame 
time necefary to be Day, AND to be Light; 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the effential, 
as to the cafual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be refolved into 
a Copulative and fomething more, that is to 
fay, intoa Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence( /).in the Subjects conjoined. 

R 4 As 


(e) The Latins called the Caufals, Caufales or Cau- 
jative; the Coallectives, Collective er Illative: The 
Greeks called the former ’Astsodoysxet, and the latter 

+ / ‘ 
LvAAoyisizas. 

(f) Refolvuntur autem in Copulativas omnes ha, 
propterea quod Caufa cum Effefu Sudpte naturd con= 
juntia cf. Scat, de C, L, Lat. c. 169. 
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As to Caufal ConjunGions (of which 
we have {poken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Caufes, which they 
are not capable of denoting: for example, 
THE MATERIAL CausE—The Trumpet- 
founds, BECAUSE it 1s made of Metal—Tus 
FORMAL—~The Trumpet founds, BECAUSE 
at ws long and hollow—Tue EFFICIENT— 
The Trumpet founds, BECAUSE an Artift 
Elows it—-~THE FINAL—The Trumpet 
founds, THAT it may raife our courage, 
Where it 1s worth obferving, that the 
three firft Caufes are expreft by the {trong 
afirmatjon of the Indicative Mode, becaufe 
if the, Effect actually be, thefe muiiies 
neceflity be alfo. But the iaft Caufe has 
a different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. "'The Reaton is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho’ it may be firff in Specu- 
lation, is always laff in Event, That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firft to work, it may ftill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 
which, 
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which, like other Contingents, may either Ch. II. 
happen, cr not (gj). Hence alfo it is [aa 


connected by Conjundétions of a peculiar 
femd, fuchias, PHAT, wa, WT, Se. 


THe Sum is, that ALL Conjunc- 


TIONS, which connec both Sentences and - 


their Meanings, are either COPULATIVE, 
or CoNTINUATIVE; the Continuatives 
are either Cond:tional, or Pofitive; and the 
Pofitives are either Caufal or Collecirve, 


AND now we come to the Disyunc- 
TIVE CONJUNCTIONS, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, becaufe, while they drsjom the 
Senfe, they conjotit the Sentences (hb). 


Witu 


esce Bie. Sip. 142, eseecaio Vol. I, 
Note VIII. p.271. For the four Caufes, fee Vol.1 
Note XVII. p. 280. 


(b) ‘O18 draevxfinol ra diaCeuypiva cuvtsbixes 
5 ON ~~ 3 S s a Z ? QA 
% Nn Weayen aro weayuaTGy, n Weocwroy x70 
Weordre diaCevypruvresy ry gear Eriouvdsoy. 
. Gazz 
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Wuru refpect to thefe we may obferve, 
that as there is a Principle of Union dif- 


_ fufed throughout all things, by which 


THIS WHOLE is kept together, and pre- 


‘ferved from Diffipation; fo there is a 


Principle of Diversity diftufed in like 
manner, the Source of Diftinction, of 
Number, and of Order (2). 


Now 


Gaze Gram. L.IV. Disjunéive funt, qua, quamvis 
diétiones conjungant, fenfum tamen aisjunétum habent. 
Prife. L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a 
Sentence, conneéted by Disjunctives, has a near re- 
femblance toa _/imple negative Truth. For though this 
as to its IntelleClion be disjunctive (its end being to 
disjoin the Subje@t from the Predicate) yet as it com- 
bines Terms together into one Propofition, it is as 


truly /ynthetical, as any Truth, that is afrmatiue. 


eve Chap. 1. Note(). p. 3. 


(‘) The Diversrry, which adorns Nature, may 
be faid to heighten by degrees, and as it paffes to differ~ 
ent Subjects, to become more and more intenfe. 
Some things only differ, when confidered as Indivt- 
ézals, but if we recur to their Species, immediately lofe 
ail Diftinction: fuch for inftance are Socrates and 
Plato. Oihers differ as to Specics, but as to Genus are 

6 ” the 


>. 
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Now it is fo expre/s in fome degree the 
Modifications of this Diverfity, that Dis- 
jJUNCTIVE ConjuncTions feem firft to 
have been invented. 


Or thefe DisyunerTives, fome are 
SIMPLE, fome ADVERSATIVE—Szmple, 
as when we fay, EITHER 7 75 Day, on if 

zs 


the fame: fuch are Man and Lion. ‘There are others 
again, which differ as to Genus, and co-incide only in 
thofe tranfcendental Comprehenfions of Ens, Being, Ex- 
iftence, and the like: fuch are Quantities and Quali- 
ties, as for example an Ounce, and the Colour, W ‘bite. 
Laftly att Berxc whatever differs, as Being, from 
Non-being. 


Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition 
with celeste to each other, in a3 much as cach thing és 
it felf, and wot any of the reft. But yet in all Sunioe 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Revarives, fuch 
as Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and 
Son, Caufe and Effeé, in thefe itis more firiking, than 
jn ordinary Subjects, becaufe thefe always thew it, by 
neceffarils inferring each other. In ConrRaries, 
fuch as Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and 
. Bad, 


is Night—Adverfative,as when we fay, ff 
as not Day, BUT if is ight” he Dias 
ence between thefe is, that the fimpile do 
no more, than mere/y disjon ; the Adver- 


fative disjoin, with an Oppofition concomi- 


fant. Add to this, that the Adverfative 
are defiite ; the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when we fay, The Number of Three is not 

an 


Bad, Virtuous and Vitious, in thefe the Oppofition 
goes ftill farther, becaufe thefe not only differ, but are 
even deflrudtive of each ether. But the maf potent Op- 
pofition is that of "Avlipacis, or CONTRADICTION, 
when we oppofe Propofition ta Propofition, Ti uth to 
Falfkood, afierting of any Subject, either it is, or it is 
aot, “Vhis indeed 1s an Oppo/ition, which extends it- 
felf to ail things, for every thing conceiveable muft 
needs have its Negative, though multitudes by nature 
have neither Relatives, nor CGanjraries, 


Befidzs thefe Modes of Dzversiry, there are 
others that deferve notice: fuch for inftance, as the 
Diverfity between the Name of a thing, and its Defi 
witicr; between the varicus Nunes, which belong to 
the fume thing, and the varteus things, which are de- 
noted by the fame Nome; all which Diverfities upon 
occafion become a Part of our Difcourfe. And fo 
much, in fhort, for the Subie€t of Diversity. 


or 
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«an even Number, BuvT an odd, we not only Ch. YI. 


disjoin two oppolite Attributes, but we 
definitely affirm one, and deny the other. 
But when we fay, The Number of the Stars 
is EITHER ever oR odd, though we affert 
one Attribute to 4c, and the other ot fo 
de, yet the Alternative notwithfanding is 
left indefinite. And fo much for finitle 
Disjunthives (k). 


As 


« 


(4) The fimple DisjunQive 4, or el, is moftly 


ufed indefinitely, fo 23 to leave an Alternative. But 


when it is ufed definitely, fo as to leave no Alterna- * 


tive, it is then a perfect DisjunCtive of the Subfequent 
from the Previous, and has the fame force with % 2, 


or, Lt non. It is thus Gaza explains that Verfe of 
fTomer. 


i sa ‘ y a 
Barow’ tye Awcy cooy tumevas, 5 amoAiciat. 
JA. fx 


That is to fay, 7 defire the people fhould be faved, AND 
NoT be deftrayed, the Conjunction 4 being araigerixes, 
or fublative. It muft however be confeft, that this 
Verfe is otherwile explained by an Ellipfis, either of 
MAaAAOP, OF AUTIS, concerning which fee the Com- 
mentators. 


Ncneny—trineed 
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As to Adverfative Disjunétives, it has 
been faid already that they imply OrPo- 
stTion. Now there can be no Oppofition 
of the fame Attribute, in the fame Suljeét; 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautiful ; 
but the Oppofition muit be either of the 

fame Attribute in different Subjeés,as when 

we fay, Brutus was a Patriot, suT Cefar 
was not—or of different Attributes in the 
same Subject, as when we fay; Gorgias was 
a Sopbhift, sur not a Philofopher— or of 
different Attributes in different Subjects, 
as when we fay, Plato was a Philofopher, 
BUT Hippias was a Sophift. 


Tue Conjunctions ufed for all thefe 
purpofes may be called ABsoLuTE Ap- 
VERSATIVES. 


Bur there are other Adverfatives, be- 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, THAN Achilles—Virgil was 

AS 


Boot m@e Secon. 


As gréat a Poet, As Cicero was an Orator. Ch. I. 


253 


The Character of thefe latter is, that they “~~ 


go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Oppoftion, but that Eguality or 
Ewxcefs, which arifes among Subjects from 
their being compared. And hence it is 
they may be called ADVERSATIVES OF 
CoMPARISON. 


Besipes the Adverfatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moft eminent are UNLEss and 
ALTHO’. Forexaniple—Troy will betaken, 
UNLESS the Palladium be preferved—Troy 
will be taken, ALTHO Heétor defend it. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfatives may be thus 
explained. As every Bvent is naturally 
allied to its Cauje, fo by parity of reaton it 
is oppofed to its Preventive. And as every 
Caufe is either adeguate (/) or in-adeguate 


({in- 


(/) This Diftin@ion has reference to common Opt- 
aion, and the form of Language, confonart thereto. In 
ftrict metaphyfical truth, No Canfe, that is not. adequate; 
35 any Caufe at all. 
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Ch. II. fin-adequate, when it endeavours, withs 
y-~ out being effectual) {o in like manner i$ 


every Preventive. Now adequate Preven- 
gives are expreft by fuch Adverfatives, as 
UNLESS—Troy will be taken, UNLESS tod 
Palladium be preferved; that is, This alone 
is fufficient to prevent it. "The In-adequate 
are expreft by fuch Adverfatives, as AL~ 
THO’ —Troy will be taken, ALTHO’ Heétor 
defend it; that is, Hector’s Defence will 
prove in-effectual, 


Tue Names given by the old Grams 
niarians to denote thefe laft Adverfatives, 
appear -not fufficientiy to exprefs their 
Natures (#). They may be better per- 
haps called ADVERSATIVESADEQUATEs 
and IN-ADEQUATE. 


Anp thus it is that all DisyuncTives, 
that is ConJUNCTIONS, which conjoin Sen- 


LEnCESs 


(m) They called them for the moft part, without 
fufficient Diftinction of their Species, Adverfativay or 
"Evavrioparivoi. 


ee 
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tences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. II. 
SimPLe or ADVERSATIVE; and that all “<~™. 


ADVERSATIVES are either d/olute or 
Comparative; or elfe <ddequate or In- 
adequate. 

We fhall finith this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations. 


In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Disiundtives, 
that the fame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or lefs force, according as the Sub- 
jets, which it disjoins, are more or lefs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Every Number is even, or odd— 
Every Propofition is true, or falfe—nothing 
feems to disjoin more /trongly than the 
Disjunctive, becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more zzcompatible than the Subjects. 
But if we fay, That Objec# is. a Triangle, 
oR Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (oR) in this cafe hardly feems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than di/- 
tinétly to exprefs the Thing, firft by its 

S Name, 


EC 
oaks 


Ege Rei, E S3 


Ch. 1. Name, and then by its Definition. So if we 
t—~— fay, That Figure 1s a Sphere, or a Globe, 


or a Ball—the Disjunctive in this cafe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it dif- 
tinguifhes the /everal Names, which be- 
long to the fame Thing (2). 


AGAIn—the Words, When and Where, 
and all others of the fame nature, fuch as, 
Whence, Whither, Whenever, Wherever, 
&c. may be properly called ADVERBIAL 
Conjuncrions, becaufe they participate 
the nature both of Adverbs and Conjunc- 
tions—of Conjunétions, as they conjoin Sen- 

tences ; 


(x) The Latins had a peculiar Particle for this oc- 
eafion, which they called Sudbdisjunétiva, a Subdisggunca 
ives; and that was Sive. dlexauder five Paris; 
Mars five Mavors. The Greek”Est’ 2v feems to an- 
{wer the fame end. Of thefe Particles, Scaliger thus 
fpeaks—Lit fone nomen Subdisjundtivarumr retie accep- 
tum eff, neque enim tam plane digungit, quam Disjunc- 
tive. Nan DisjunGive funt in Contrariis—Subdif- 
junélive autem ctian in non Cantrariis, fed Diverfis 
tantum; uty Alexander five Paris, De C. L. Lat. 
c. 19s 
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tences; of Adverbs, as they denote the At- Ch. II. 


tributes either of Zzme, or of Place. 


Acain—thefe Adverbial Conjun€tions, 
and perhaps moft of the Prepofitions (con- 
trary to the Character of acceffary Words, 
which have ftrictly no Signification, but 
when affociated with other words) have a 
kind of od/cure Signification, when taken 
alone, by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is, that 
they appear in Grammar, like Zoophytes 
in Nature; a hind of (0) middle Beings, 
of amphibious character, which, by fhar- 
ing the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 


ther (p). 
AND 


(0) Tlorrarged yao 1 puars OnAn yiverar note ptm 
xodv metabaivern, use amorsenreicbas trl tiver, T= 
repov Cuov 1 putov. Themi/t. p.74. Ed. Ald. See 
alfo Arif?. de Animal. Part. p. 93. 1.10. Ed. Syll. 


(p) Itis fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 
moft elegant of the 4tic Witters, and Plato above all 
Sez the 


a ean’ aitaneed 


£60 
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ANnp fo much for ConjJUNCTIONS, 
their Genus, and their Species. 


the reft, fhould have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjuntions in particular; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourfelves as of 
our neighbours, fcarce fuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjuntion is to be found, Is it, that where there is 
Conne€tion in the Meaning, there muft be Vords had 
to conneé?; but that where the Connection is little or 
none, fuch Conneétives are of little ufe? That Houfes 
of Cards, without cement, may well anfwer their end, 
but not thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell? 
Js this the Caufe? or have we attained an Elegance, ta 
the Antients unknown? 


Venimus ad fummam fortuna, &c. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning thofe Conneétives, called 
Prepofitions. 


RepositTions by their name exprefs 
their P/ace, but not their Charaéter. 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them 
from the former Connectives. A PRE- 
POSITION 7s a Part of Speech, devoid itfeif 
of Signification, but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that are fignificant, and that re- 
Jufe to co-alefce or unite of themfelves (a). 
This 


(a) The Stoic Name for a Prepofition was Igoe- 
tinds Livdeopos, Prepofitiva Conjunétio, a Prepofi- 
tive Conjunétion. “Ors atv By nate Tas HAUS TaH 

é/ © a fod tA if 
eubicers as weolireis euvdecusnns cuvlafews ryivovlas 

, 4 cm. ap Ne \N » 
WAREAPUTINGS AfAgnl as nyty? EE Wy epoown even~ 
Tes ween ToS Lrwinois re uarsscbas avlas Meole- 
sings Suvdécwees. Now in what manner even in other 
applications (befides the prefent) Prepofitions give proof 
af their Conjunctive Syntax, we have mentioned already 5 
3 whence 


Ch.IIT. 
a 
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Ch.II. This connective Power, (which relates ta 
~~ Words only, and not Sentences) will be 


better underftood from the following 
Speculations. 


Some things co-alefce and unite of 
themfelves ; others refute to do fo without 
help, and as it were compulfion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-aleice of themfelves; but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay, a fierce Lion, a vaft Moun- 
Lain ; and from this Natural Concord of 
Subject and Accident, arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subftantive and Adjective. In 

like 


whence too the Stoics took occafion to call them PREPOSI- 
TIVE ConjuncTions. Apollon. L.IV. ¢. §. p. 313 
Yet is this in fact rather a defcriptive Sketch, than a 
complete Defizition, fince there are other Conjunc~ 
tions, which are Prepofitive as well as thefe. See Gaz, 


L. IV. de Prepofit. Pri. L. XIV. p. 983. 
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like manner Actions co-alefce with their 
Agents, and Paflions with their Patients. 
Thus it is we fay, Alexander conquers ; 
Darius is conquered. Nay, as every Ener- 
gy is a kind of Medium between its 
Agent and Patient, the whole three, 
Agent, Energy, and Patent, co-alefce 
with the fame facility ; as when we fay, 
Alexander conquers Darius. And hence, 
that is from ¢hefe Modes of natural Co- 
alefcence, arifes the Grammatical Regimen 
of the Verb by its Nominative, and of the 
Accufative by its Verb. Warther than this, 
Attributives themfelves may be moft of 
them characterized ; as when we fay of 
fuch Attributives as raz, beautiful, learn- 
ed, he ran fwiftly, the was very beautiful, 
he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 
the Co-ale/cence of the Adverb with Verbs, 
Participles, and Adjecizves, 


THe general Conclufion appears to be 
this. “ THosE PARTS OF SPEECH UNITE 
“Or THEMSELVESINGRAMMAR,WHOSE 
*““ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 

S 4 “ THEMS= 
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Chl. ‘* THEMSELVES IN Nature.” To 
‘~~ _~which we may add, as following from 
what has been faid, that che great Objects 
of Natural Union are SuBsTANCE and 
ATTRIBUTE, Now tho’ Sudflances natu- 
rally co-incide with their Attributes, yet 
they abfolutely refufe doing fo, one with 
another (6). And hence thofe known 
Maxims in Phyfics, that Body zs zmpenetra- 
ble; that two Bodies cannot poffefs the fame 
place; that the fame Attribute cannot be- 

long to different Subjiances, &c. 


From thefe Principles it follows, that 


when we fourm a Sentence, the Sudflantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the 


Vero, from the natural Co-incidence of 
Subfiance and Energy—THueE SUN WARM- 
ETH. So likewife the Exergy with the 

Subyed, 


(4) Caufa, proptcr quam duo Subfiantiva non po- 
nuntur fine copuld, e Philofophia petenda eff: neque 
enim duo fubftantialiter unui effé potefi, ficut Subfiantia 
et Accidens; itaque non dicas,C 228AR, CATO PUGNAT, 
Scal. de Cauf. Ling. Lat. ¢. 177. 
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Subject, on which it operates WARM- ChIII. 
ETH THE Eartnu. So likewife both “~~ 
Subftance and Energy with their proper 
Attributes.—-THE SPLENDID SUN,—-GE-~ 
NIALLY WARMETH— THE FERTILE 
EartTu. But fuppofe we were defirous 


to add other Subftantives, as for inftance, 
Air, or BEams. How would thefe co- 
incide, or under what Character could 
they be introduced ? Not as Nomuinatives 
or Accufatives, for both thofe places are 
already filled; the Nominative by the 
Subftance, Sun; the Accufative by the 
Subftance, HEARTH. Not as Attributes 
to thefe laft, or to any other thing; for 
Attributes by nature they neither are, nor 
can be made. Here then we perceive the 
Rife and Ufe of PRepostTions. By 
thefe we connect thofe Subftantives to 
Sentences, which at the time are unable 
to co-alefce of themfélves. Let us afflume 
for inftance a pair of thefe Connectives, 
TuHro’, and Wits, and mark their Ef- 
fect upon the Subftances here mentioned. 
The fplendid Sun wit bis Beams genially 


svar meth 
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Chil. warmeth Turo’ the Air the fertile Earth, 
weny=— The Sentence, as before, remains ztire 


and one; the Subftantives required are both 
introduced; and not a Word, which was 
there before, is detruded from its proper 
place. 


Ir muft here be obferved that moft, if 
not all Prepofitions feem originally form- 
ed to denote the Relations of PLace (c). 
The reafon is, this is that grand Re/ation, 
which Bodies or natural Subftances main- 
tain at all times one to another, whether 
they are contiguous or remote, whether 
in motion or at reft. 


Ir may be faid indeed that zz the Con- 
tinuity of Place they form this UNIVERSE 
or 


(¢) Omne corpus aut mavetur aut quiefcit: quare 
spus fuit aliqua nota, que TO NOT fiznificaret, five 
effet rater duo extrema, inter que motus fit, five effet in 
Gitero extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hine eliciemus 
Preepofitionts effentiaicm aefinitionem. Scal. de Caul, 
Ling. Lat. c. 152, 
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or vistpLe WHoLe, and are made as Ch.III. 
much ONe by that general Comprehen- “777 


fion, as is confiftent with their feveral 
Natures, and fpecific Diftinctions. Thus 
it is we have Prepofitions to denote the 
contiguous Relation of Body, as when we 
fay, Cais walketh witu a Staff; the 
Statue ficod uPon a Pedefial; the River 
ran OVER a Sand; others for the detached 
Relation, as when we fay, He is goimg To 
Ltaly ; the Sun is rifen ABOVE the Hills ; 
thefe Figs came FRoM Turky. So as to 
Motion and Ret, only with this difference, 
that dere the Prepoiition varies its cha- 
racter with the Verb. Thus if we fay, 
that Lamp bangs FRom the Cetling, the 
Prepofition, From, aflumes a Character 
of Quiefcence. But if we fay, that Lamp 
as falling FROM the Ceiling, the Prepofi- 
tion in fuch cafe afiumes a Character of 
Motion. So in AGi/ton, 


—To fupport uneafie Steps 
OveER the burning Marle—Par. L. 1. 


Here OVER denotes Motzoz. 


Again 
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Again— 


—He—with looks of cordial Love 


Hune over ber enameur’'d—~Par. L. IV. 
& 


Here over cenctes Ref. 


But though the original ufe of Prepofi- 
tions was to denote tle Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjects zucorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well zte/eéual as 
focal, Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
abcuc, has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is de/sw, hence we transfer ovER 
and UNDER to Dsminisn and Obedience; of 
a King we fay, be rukd over his Peopk; 
of 2 comimon Soldier, de ferved UNDER 
fuch a Generel, So too we fay,’ «ith 
Thought ; wtosut Attention; thinking 
over a Subject; wicer Anxiety; from Fea 
cut of Love; through Jealoufy, &c. All 
which inftances, with many others of like 

kind, 
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kind, fhew that the fir? Words of Men, 
like their jr/? Ideas, had an immediate 
reference to /enfible Objects, and that in af- 
terdays, when they began to difcern with 
their Intellec?, they took thofe Words, 
which they found a/ready made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to znfellec- 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Co:ning new 
Words, both which have been practifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the 
occafion (7). 


In 


(d) Among the Words new coined we may afcribe 
to Anaxagoras, Oporopicera; to Plato, Tlosorns 3 to 
Cicero, Qualitas; to Ariftotle, "EvicAixei% 3 to the 
Stoics, "Ovris, xegatis, and many others—Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from coon to 
fpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may afcribe ‘Idiz 5 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Kaznyoe:x, and 
Karnyoceiv ; to the Stoics, Karaandic, vroan icy 
zebyxov; tothe Pyrrhonifts,"E€es1, EVO ET AI, ETE Y, 

&e, 
Z, And 
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Chl, In the foregoing ufe of Prepofitionss 
“—v—-— we have feen how they are applied xara 
wepederw, by way of Suxta-pofition, that is 

to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with- 


And here I cannot but obferve, that he who pretends 
to difeufs the Sentiments of any one of thefe Philofo- 
phers, or even to cite and tranflate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing 
the Greek ‘Tongue in general; the nice differences of 
many Words apparently fynonymous; the peculiar 
Stile of the Author whom he prefumes to handle; the 
new coined Words, and new Significations given to 
old Words, ufed by fuch Authos, and his Sect; the 
whole Philofophy of fuch Sect, together with the Con 
nections and Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whe- 
ther Logical, Ethical, or Phyfical ;—He I fay, that, . 
without this previous preparation, attempts what I 
have faid, will fhoot in the dark; will be liable to per- 
petual blunders; will explain, and praife, and cenfure 
merely by chance; and though he may poffibly to 
Fools appear as a wife Man, will certainly among the 
wife ever pafs for a Fool. Such a Man’s Intellec& 
comprelrends antient Philofophy, as his Eye compre- 
hends a diftant Profpe&:. He may fee perhaps enough, 
to know Mountains from Plains, and Seas from 
Woods; but for an accurate difcernment of particu- 
lars, and their charaéter, this without farther helps, it 
is inpofiible he fhould attain, 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch.III. 
may be ufed alfo xara cwberw, by way of —v~ 
Compofition, that is, they may be prefixt to 
a Word, fo as to become a real Part of 
it (ce). Thus in Greek we have ‘Exicardat, 
in Latin, Inteligere, in Englif{h, to Under- 
fiand. Soalfo, to foretel, to cveract, to 
undervalue, to outgo, &c.and in Greek and 
Latin, other inftances innumerable. In 
this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trans-~ 
fufe fomething of their own Meaning into 
the Word, with which they are com- 
pounded ; and this imparted Meaning in 
moft inftances will be found ultimately 
refolvable into fome of the Relations of 
Piace, (/) as ufed either in its proper 


or metaphorical acceptation. 


(PASTLY, 


(2) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Prezpofitione. 


(7) For example, let us fuppofe fome given Space. 
E and Ex fignify out of that Space; PER, througs it, 
from beginning to end; IN, within it; Sup, under it, 

4 Fence 
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LASTLY, there are times, when Prepo- 
fitions totally lofe their connective Nature, 


being 


Hence then E and Per in compofition augment; Enore 
mis, fomething not fimply big, but big in excefs; fome-= 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meafure; Dico, 
to fpeak; Edico, to fpcak out; whence Edicunt, an 
Ediét, fomething fo effectually fpoken, as all are fup-= 
pofed to hear, and all to cbey. So Terence, 


Dico, Edico vabis—Eun,. V. §. 20. 


which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
"Avéncis. Fari, to fpeak; Effart, to fpeak out—hence 
Effatum, an Axiom, or felf-evident Propofition, fome- 
thing addreffed as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Affent. Cie. Acad. I. 29. Permagaus, Per- 


utilis, great throughout, uleful through every part. 


On the contrary, Ix and Sur diminifh and lefien. 
fnjuftus, Iniquus, unjuft, inequitable, that lies wzthiz 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 


_fhort of them ; Subniger, blackifh; Subrubicundus, rea- 


difh; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the flandard, and below perfection. 


Ent originally fignified to take away; hence it came 
to fignify to buy, becaufe he, who buys, takes away 
his purchafe. INTER, Betcucen, implics Difcontinu- 

ance, 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufed Ch.II1. 
in Syntax accordingly. Thus Homer, = 


—Déraucce 0s ware week obey. 
And Earth finil’d all around. 
enagiO2: 


But of this we have {poken in a preceding 
Chapter (g). One thing we muift how- 
ever obferve, before we finifh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no fuch things ; but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 

thods, 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, /xterime, to kill, 
that is to fay, To take a Man away in the midft of Life, 
by making a Di:fcontinuance of his vital Energy. So 
alfo Perimo, to killa Man, that is to fay, to take him 
away thorouzhly; for indeed what more thorough 
taking away can well be fuppofed? The Greek Verb, 
"Avaiosiv, and the Englifh Verb, To take off, feem 
both to carry the fame allufion. And thus it is that 
Prepofitions become Parts of other Words. 


(g) See before, p. 205. 
al 
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Ch.Ill. thods, either by Situation, or by Prepaf- 

“~~ tions ; the Nominative and Accufative Cafes 
by Situation; the reff, by Prepofitions. 
But this we fhall make the Subject of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our 
Inquiry concerning Prepofitions. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning Cafes. 


S Cases, or at leaft their various 
Powers, depend on the knowledge 

partly of Nowus, partly of Verds, and 
partly of Prepofitions ; they have been re- 
ferved, till thofe Parts of Speech had 


been examined and difcufied, and are for 


that reafon made the Subject of fo late a 
Chapter, as the prefent. 


THERE are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pr7- 
mitive Pronouns, fach as 1, and Me; Je, 
and Nloy; and the Exglybh Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Loz, we form Lzou’s; from Ship, 
Ship's. From this defect however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftances 
what a Cafe is, the Periphra/is, which fup- 

, T2 plies 


AES 


EVIE 


“i 
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Ch.IV. plies its place, being the Café (as it were) 
“~~ unfolded. Thus Equi is analized into Dz 


Cheval, Of the Horfe, Equo into Au Che- 
val, To the Horfe. And hence we fee 
that the GeniTive and DATIVE Cases 
imply the joint Power of a Noun anda 
Prep:fition, the Genitive’s Prepofition be- 
ing 4, De, or Ex, the Dative’s Prepofi- 
tion being 4d, or Verfus. 


We have not this affiftance as to the 
ACCUSATIVE, Which in modern Lan- 
guages (a few inftances excepted) is only 
known from its pofition, that is to fay, 
by being fubfequent to its Verb, in the 
collocation of the words. 


THE VOCATIVE we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nemunative, 


Tue ABLATIVvE likewife was ufed by 
the Romans only; a Cafe they feem to have 
adopted 
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adopted fo affociate with their Prepofitions, Ch.1V. 
as they had deprived their Genztzve and a 


Dative of that privilege ; a Cafe certainly 
not neceflary, becaufe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becaufe with the 
Romans themf{elves it is frequently undif- 
tinguifhed. 


THERE remains thé NoMINATIVE, 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
much difputed by the Antients. The Pe- 
ripatetics held it to be no Cafe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Porm, to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, as the line AB. 

B 


© 
a) 


Va 


The Variations from the Nominative, they 
confidered as if AB were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to AC, or 
AD. Hence then they only called thefe 

i ae Varia- 
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Ch.IV. Vawiations, ITOSEIZ, Casus, CASEgor 


Seen eT |e 


Gs. ‘The S¢orcs on the contrary, 
and the Grammiarians with them, made the 
Nominative a Case a‘fo. Words they con- 
fidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 


or difeurfive Faculty. Wow when a Noun. 


fell thence zn ts primary Form, they then 
called it MTOQLIL OPGH, Casus REc- 
TUS, VANMERECT, OPMUPRYTGHT @7cn on 
Fauina, fuch as AB, and by this name 
they diftinguifhed the Nomative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia- 
tions, as fcr example in the form of a Ge- 
nitive, a Dative, or the like, fuch varia- 
tions they calleéd ITOQXEIZ NAAMIAI,Ca- 
SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, or SIDE- 
LONG FaLuiinGs (fuch as AC, or ADJan 
onpofition to the other (that is AB) which 
was erect and perpendicular (2). Hence 
too Grammiarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
hei, DeEcLINATIO, a DECHENGTG.. 

ie 


(2) See Ammon. in Libr, de Interpr. p. 35. 
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it being a fort of progrefive Defcent from Ch.IV. 
the Noun’s upright Form thro’ its various “—“~— 


declining Forms, that is; a Defeent from 
AB, to AC, AD, &e. 


. Or thefe Cases we fhall treat but of 
four, that is to fay, the NoMINATIVE, 
the AccusaTivs, the GENITIVE, and 
the DaTIveE. 


Ir has been faid already in the preced- 
ing Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are SuBSTANCE and AT- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cordarifes the Logical Concord of SuBJECT 
and PREDICATE, and the Grammatical 
Concordof SUBSTANTIVEand ATTRIBU- 
TIvE (0). Thefe Concorns in SPEECH 
produce PRoposiTions and SENTENCES, 
as that previous ConcorD in NATURE 
produces NATURAL BeinGs. This being 

auare admitted, 


(4) See before, p. 204. 
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Ch.IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that 
“——~e=- when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 


Natures Subftance, the Logician’s Subject, 
and the Grammarian’s Subflantive are all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
NoMINATIVvE. For example, Casar 
pugnat, Fis fingitur, Domus edificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that te 
Charaéter of this Nominative may be iearnt 
from its Attributive. The Action implied 
in pugnat, thews its Nominative Casar 
to be an Adtive efficient Caufe; the Paf- 
fion implied in fxgitur, fhews its Nomi- 
native Ais to be a Patfive Subject, as does 
the Paffion in edificatur prove Domus to 
be*anmanreer: 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poffible conform itfelf to its Sub- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nowrnative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as-— CICERO ef ELO- 
QUENS; VITIUM ef TURPE; Homo ¢f 

| ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, Ch.IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to “7 


content itfelf with fuch aflimilations as it 
has, thofe of Number and Perfon*; as 
when we fay, CICERO LOQUITUR ; Nos 
LOQUIMUR; HoMINES LOQUUNTUR. 


From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations—that as 
there can be xo Sentence without a Sub- 
frantive, {fo that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative—that on this occafion a// the 
Attributives, that have Cafes, appear as 
Nominatzves alfo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the otber Cafes, but that without one Noni- 
native at leaf, this is utterly impoffible. 
Hence therefore we form its Chara&ter and 
Defcription—THE NoMINATIVE 7s that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu- 

lar 


* What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs have, 
fee velore, p. 170, 17m 
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lar (c) and perfect Sentence. We are now 
to fearch after another Cafe. 


WHEN the 4¢tributive in any Sentence 
is fome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
aflured the principal Subftantive is {cme 
alive efficient Caufe. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyfippus in fuch Sentences as 
Acitlles vulneravit, Lyfippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ftill a2 fu/pence, and finds 
its conception mcomplete. ACTION; it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agent, but 
it muft havea Sudjecf alfo to work on, and 
mult produce fome Effec. It is then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the Sudjed 
or the E7fec) that the Authors of Lan- 


OUaSe 
guage 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfed?, be- 
caufe there may be irregular Sentences, which may 
be perfec? without a Nominative. Of this kind are dil 
Sentences, made out of thofe Verbs, called by the 
Sicics Tlagarypbopare or Masuxarnyocnmara, fuch 
as Ewngares pstaperts, Socratem penitet, &c. See 
belorese st 00. 


-—> 
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guage have deftined rHE ACCUSATIVE. Ch.l¥, 


Achilles vulieravit WncToREM—here the 
Accufative denotes the Subject. Ly/ippus 
fecit STATUAS here the Accufative 
denotes the Effect. . By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 


and the Sentences acquire a Perfettion, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its firft deftination feems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we fhall form its Character and 
Defcription—-THE ACCUSATIVE 7 that 
Cafe, which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of Adtion futjons either the Effect 
or the pafive Subje&. We have full left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
inveftigate, as follows. 


Ir has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ter (d), that when the Places of the No- 
NiUNGLIVE 


(¢) See before, p. 265. 


eae ee 
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Ch.IV. minative and the Accufative are filled by 
<—v-—"_ proper Subftantives, other Subftantives are 


annexed by the help of Prepofitions. Now, 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
{pe&t tothe Latin or Greek, and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 


Amonc the various Relations of Sub- 
{tantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and thefe 
are, the Term or Point, which fomething 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 
which fomething tends ro. The fe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Lasins thought of fo 
great importance, as to diftinguith them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition. 
Now itis here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Grn1- 
TIVE being formed to exprefs all Relations 

§ con 


| nell 
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commencing FROM itfelf; THE DATIVE, 
all Relations tending To itfelf. Of this 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 


already (e). 


Ir is on thefe Principles that they fay 
in Greek — Acouat OU didwpi xOI, OF 
thee I aft, To thee I give. ‘The reafon 
s, in requefts the perfon requefted is one 
whom fomething is expected from; in 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fomething paffes to. So again— 
(/) Uerroiqras A192, tf 1s made of Stone. 
Stone was the paffive Subject, and thus 
it appears in the Genitive, as being the 
Term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 
and ftrict, we read— 

Implentur 


(e) See beforesp.275, 2708 


(f) Xeveod werosnpives, a, tasouvlos, made of Gald 
and Ivory. So fays Paufanias of the Ohmpian Fupiter, 
L.V. p. 400. Sce alfo Hom. Ihad. X. 574. 
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Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguifque fe- 


YING. Virg. 


The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Miw +e 
vexros, is a Phrafe in Greek; and Ye bors 
de l'eau, a Phrafe in French, as much as 
to fay, I take Some or a certain part, FROM 
Or OUT OF a certain whole. 


WHEN we meetin Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father; the Father 
of a Son; the Pitture of a Painter ; the 
Painter of a Picture, &c. thefe are all Re- 
LATIVES, and therefore each of them re- 
ciprocally a Zerm or Point to the other, 
FROM or OUT oF which it derives its E/- 
Jence, or at leat its Intellection (g). 


‘Tig 


(g) All Relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreft by 
this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive. Thus 4ri/otle, 
Tlavla dt 7x wees Th wees avliseicovlo, Ayer as, 


ojo 


~ 
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Tue Dative, as it implies Tendency to, 
is employed among its other ufes to denote 
the Fina Cause, that being the Caufe 
ta which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend. Itis thus ufed in the follow- 
ing inftances, among innumerable others. 


Tisi fuavets dedala tellus 
Submittit flores— Dieret, 


Tis brachia contrabit ardens 
Scor pius— Vire.G. I. 


—Tisi forviat ultima Thule. 
Tbid. 


AnD fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ute; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 


oicy 0 daAGy dearer J3AGY, 1 6 deomirns Oru dso 
$OTNS Ayer as eivaet, %, 70 OITALTIOY nuiteGP dvrrc~ 
TiO, % TO Hsou DimAaois nusov. Omnia vero, que 
funt ad aliquid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. 
Ut fervus dicitur domini fervus; et dominus, fervi do- 
minus ; necnon duplum, dimidii duplum; et dimdium, 


dupli dimidium. Categor. C, VIL 


OOO 
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Ch.IV. tions, which we could not well pafs over, 

“v= from their great importance (4) both in 
the Greek and Latim Tongues; but which 
however, not being among the Effentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. 


(5) Annon et illud obfervatione dignum (licet nobis 
modernis fpiritis nonnibil redundat) antiquas Linguas 
plenas declinationum, cafuumt, conjugationum, et fimilinm 
fuiffe; modernas, his feré deftitutas, plurima per pra- 
pyitiones et verba auxiltaria fegnitir expsdire ? Sané 
facile quis conjictat (utcunque nobis ipfi placeamus ) in- 
gemia priorum feculorum noftris fuiffe multo acutiora 
e: fubtiliora. Lacon. de Augm, Scient. V1.1. 


Cia 
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Concerning InterjeCtions—Recapitulation— 
Conclufion. 


ESIDES the Parts of Speech before 
mentioned, there remains THE IN- 
TERJECTION. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are*Q, ev, Ai, &c. among the 
Latins, Ab! Heu! Hei! &c. among the 
Enghfb, Ab! Alas! Fie! &c. Thele 
the Greeks have ranged among their 4d- 
verbs ; improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the character of 
an Attributive. Now INTERJECTIONS 
co-incide with no Part of Speech, but are 
either uttered alone, or elle thrown into a 
Sentence, without altering its Form, either 
wn Syntax or Signification. The Latins 
feem therefore to have done better in + fe~ 
parating 


4 Vid, Servium in Zneid XM, v, 486. 
U 
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(ac ysl) 


Pee Rew! Ege 
parating them by themfelves, and giving 


them a name by way of diftinction from 
the reft. 


SHOULD it be afk’d, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they? It may be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as ad- 
ventitious Sounds; certain Voices oF 
Nature, rather than Voices of rf, 
exprefling thofe Pafiiens and natural 
Emotions, which fpontaneoufly arife in 
the human Soul, upon the View or Nar- 
rative of interefting Events (a). 


«AND 


(a) Inreryectiones a Grecis ad Adverbia refe- 
runtur, atque cos fequitur etiam Boetoius. Et redte qui- 
dem de tis, quando cafum regunt. Sed quando orationi 
folum inferuntur, ut nota affcetis, velat fufpirit aut me- 
tés, vix videntur ad claffem aliquam pertinere, ut qua 
NATURALES /ixt NOTZE 3 non, aliarum vocum inflar, 
ex inflituto fignifcant. Vofl.de Anal. L.I.c.1. Ine 
TERJFCTIO eff Vox afficium mentis ficnijicans, ac tttra 


werbt open fexténtiam complens. Ibid. ci. Reftat tlef- 


fiam extrema, ANTERJECTIO. Hujus’ appellétio non 


Simin 
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« Anp thus we have found that ALL Ch. V. 
6° WoRDS ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT “Yo 


* py THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFI- 
Wrz © cant; 


Jimiliter fe habet ac Conjunétionis. Nam cum hec di- 
catur Conjunétio, quia conjungat ; Interjectio tamen, non 
guia interjacet, fed quia interjicitur, nomen accepit: 
Nee tamen de dois ejus eft, ut interjiciatur 5 cum per fe 
compleat fententiam, nec raro ab e& incipiat oratio. Ibid. 
L.IV. ¢.28. InTerjJecTIoNEM non effe partem 
Orationis fic oflenda: Quod naturale eff, idem eff apud 
omnes: Sed gemitus & figna latitie idem funt apud om- 
nes: Sunt igitur naturales. Si vero naturales, non funt 
partes Orationis. Nam ea@ partes; fecundum Ariftote- 
lent, ex infiituto, non natura, debent confiare. Interjeca 
tionem Greei Aduerbiis adnumerant; fed fal. Nam 
neque, &c. Sanét. Miner. L. I. c. 2. Inreryec- 


TIONEM Greci inter Adverbia ponunt, quoniam hae. 


quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel verba et fubaudiuntur. 
Ut fi dicam—Papze! quid video ?-—vel per fe—Papz! 
—etiamfi non addatur, Miror ; habet in fe ipfius verbi 
fignificatisznem, Que res maxime fecit Romanarum ar- 
tium Scriptores feparatim hanc partem ab Adverbiis ac- 
cipere; guia videtur affetium habere in fefe Verbi, et 
plenam motés animi fignificationem, etiamfi non addatur 
Ferbum, demonfirare. Interjectio tamen non felum illa, 


que dicunt Graci oxstMacuer, fignificat 5 fed etiam 


voces, que cuufeunque paffionis animi pulfu per exclas 
mationem interjiciuntur. Prifes L. XV. 
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* CANT, WHEN AssoclaTED—¢hat thofe 
« fignipficant by themfelves, denote erther 
“ SUBSTANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are 
‘called for that reajon SUBSTANTIVES 
“and ATTRIBUTIVES—Tthat the Sub- 
“ fiantives are either NouNS or PRONOUNS 
ce. _that the ATTRIBUTIVES are either 
« PRIMARY or SECONDARY—(¢hat the 
“¢ Primary Attributives are either VERBS, 
« PARTICIPLES, or ADJECTIVES; the 
«© Secondary, ADVERBS— Again, that the 
“¢ Parts of Speech, only fignificant when af~ 
“ foctated, are either DEFINITIVES or 
* ConNEcTIVES—that the Definitives are 
© ether ARTICULAR or PRONOMINAL— 
“ and that the Conneétives are either PRE- 
*€ POSITIONS or CONJUNCTIONS.” 


AnD thus have we refolved LANGUAGE, 
AS A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the Courfe of this Inquiry (4). 


Bur 


(4) See before, p. 7. 
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BuT now as we conclude, methinks I Ch. V. 
hear fome Objector, demanding with an “~~ 


air of pleafantry, and ridicule—* Is there 
“ no fpeaking then without all this trouble? 
“© Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
“ unlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 
“ fants, as profound Philofophers 2” We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, -and many 
other Inftruments, with much habitual 
readinefs P And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a lefs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
—of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion—of our very Senies and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe— 


WW. 3 THAT 
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TuHaT they are, we all know, and are 
perfectly fatisfied—Wuart they are, is 
a Subject of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Were we to reject this laft Queftion, be- 
caufe we are certain of the firft, we fhould 
banifh all Philofophy at once out of the 
world (c). 


Bur a graver Objector now accofts us. 
< What “ays he) 7 the Upiaer 
“< Whence the Profit, where the*Gain ?” 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
{wer) has its Ufe. Arithmetic is excel- 

lent 


\ ad u \ \ el 
(¢) "AAN Ess woAAd trav oviav, & Hy aly VIrAeELW 
X f ef 
EXEL YuMpyAoTATny, HyywcoTaTHY dt THY BoIay” WOTED 
«7 uf \ 7s f oo \ se c / 
NTE HSVNTWS, 2% 0 TOMS, ETS Of foXAAOV O YpCvOse 
> s ‘ / \ \ s / en? ? 
Exage yae TetTwy TO fAty Elva YYWEIoY % wYaAO- 
; ‘ oo? ? fey eS ee ~ 
Agurov? Tic JE WeTe ESV MUTWY H BoIa, THY XAT W~ 
fered aD AS ¢ 
TAT WY oealnvas. "Eos db 0% Th Tay ToLUTWY % 7 Quan? 
a ‘ f 
70 paey yee elias Th THY Puxnys YVWEMAWTATOY % Oa— 
/ ie ‘ \ i 8) pF wy 6 ~ 
vEpWTaTOY? Th Of WOTE ES, 8 PHGLOW HATAMAVEV™ 


"Aargavd. "Ageod. Megs Puxns, 1 Pp. 1426 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors; Geo- Ch. V. 


metry, for the meafuring of Eftates ; ——— 


Aftronomy, for the making of Alma- 
nacks; and Grammar perhaps, for the 
drawing of Bonds and Conveyances. 


Tuus much to the Sordid—If the 
Liberal afk for fomething better than 
this, we may anfwer and aflure them from 
the beft authorities, that every Exercife 
of the Mind upon Theorems of Science, 
like generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature’s original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
jet itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler 
Aé€tors in the Drama of Life, whether 
our Part be of the bufier, or of the fe- 
dater kind, 


U4 PERHAPS 


a _ 
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PERHAPS too there is a Pleafure even in 


“v-—~ Science itfelf, diftin@ from any End, to 


which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
for their own fakes, tho’ we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho’ not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ? Why fhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) 72 tbe mere Energy of our In- 
telleé?, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportfinan believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly afk of thefe, why 
they purfue fuch things; but if they an- 
{wer, they purfue them, becaufe they are 
Gaop, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, wHy they PURSUE what is Goon. 
Jt might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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their behalf (how ftrange foever it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that f there was not fome- —~~ 


thing Goon, which was in no refpect UsE~ 
FUL, even things ufeful themfelves could not 


pufibly have exiftence. For this is in fad . 


no more than to affert, that fome things 
are Enps, fome things are. Means, and 
that if there were No Enps, there could 
be of courfe no MEANs. 


Ir fhould feem then the Grand Quef- 
tion was, WHAT 1s Goop—that is to fay, 
what ts that which is defirable, not for 
Something elfe, but for itfelf; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 


agreed. 


In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Summer, others for Winter; fome for 

* Country, 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town; fome, eafy, 
—-—" indolent, and foft; others, boifterous, 


active, and rough; a multitude diverfified 
to every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed as PERFECT GoopD, without a 
thought of any End, that may be farther 
obtained. Some Objects of this kind are 
at times fought by all men, excepting 
alone that contemptible Tribe, who, from 
a love to the Means of life wholly forget- 


ting its End, are truly for that reafon 


called Mzfers, or Miferable. 


Ir there be fuppofed then a Pleafure, 

a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objects of the /ubor- 
dinate kind; fhall we not allow the fame 
praife to the /ab/imeft of all Objeéts? Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy, when we aliow them to the 
grofle(t Energies of Appetite, and Senfe? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafuresand Goods 
4 were 
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were to be controverted, may not the Iz- Ch. V, 
telleiual Sort be defended, as rationally as “77 


any of them? Whatever may be urged in 
behalf of the reft (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we may fately efhrm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goon, that it is “ the 
< Good cf that Part, which is meft ex- 
“¢ cellent within us; that it is a Gcod ac- 
*© commodated to all Places and Times ; 
_ which neither depends on the will of 
“ others, nor on the afiluence of external 
“< Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 
“‘cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
** often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 
Semove (a ). 


THERE is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this Iztelleciual Virtue, and Mo- 
ral Virtue. Morar Virtue, from its 
Employment, may be called more Hu- 

MAN, 


(7) See Vol. I. p. 119,120, &cy 
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Ch. V. MAN, as it tempers our Appetites to the 
ev— purpoles of humen Life. But Inrege 


LECTUAL VIRTUE may be furely called 
more Divine, if we confider the Nature 
and Sublimity of its End. 


Inpeep for Moral Virtue, as it is al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and Affections, either to reduce the na- 
tural ones to a proper Mean, or totally to 
expel the unnatural and vitious, it would 
be impious to fuppofe rue Deity to 
have occafion for fuch an Habit, or that 
any work of this kind fhould czll for his 
attention. Yet Gop Is, and Lives. So 
we are aflured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Lire to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A PERPETUAL ENERGYOF THE PUREST 
INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALL= 

COMPREHENSIVE 


——- — oe al 


- 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS oF INTEL- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE No —~—~ 
Opmer THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 

SELF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 

holds the reverfe of all Senfation, that 

THE PERCEIVER AND THING PER- 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 

SAME (¢). 


(e) "Es dv frag 20 exer, ws nutis wort, a @scg 
“eh, Savumasoy® gb db paxadovy ert Soevmarworegor® 2 
Eyes OF QOE, % Can dt ye umdexsr 4 yee Nz évig~ 
Ele, Cn" "Exesvos of, 7 EvEgryesa.” evég yess: dt om 
nab” aurriv, exeive Con agisn ~ aidios. Dauty dt 
toy Osov sive Cwov aidsov, dersov® Ose Can xy clscr 
TuVEXNS x, abdios Yrdoxer to Ow TOTTO yap O 
@EOL. Tov pera ra oust A’. C. tis remark 
able in Scripture that Gon is peculiarly characterized 
as A Livinc Gop, in oppofition to all falfe and ima- 
ginary Deities, of whom fome had no pretenfions to 
Life at all; others to none higher than that of Vege- 
tables or Brutes; and the beft were nothing better 
than illuftrious Men, whofe exiftence was circum- 


fcribed by the fhort period of Humanity. 


4 


To 
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Ir was Speculation of this kind con« 


“—y——/ cerning THe Divine Nature, which 


induced one of the wifeft among the 


Antients to believe—* That the Man, 


(£4 


«¢ 


(<4 


€¢ 


(i3 


€é 


«sé 


who could live in the pure enjoyment 
of his Add, and who properly culti- 
vated that divine Principle, was bappieft 
mn bimfelf, and mof? beloved by the Gods. 
For if the Gods had any regard to 
what paft among Men (as it appeared 
they had) it was probable they fhould 
rejoice in that which was moft excellent, 
and by nature the wo/? nearly alhed to 
themfelves; and, as this was Munp, 
that they fhould requite the Man, who 
moft loved and honcured Thss, both 
from his regard to that which was 

6 ear 


i? 
Pe 


Yo the pafiage above quoted, may be added an- 


other, which immediately precedes it. "Auréy dé voes 


“Cues nate pestoAntbiy Te vents’ voInTos yop ylvevaty 
Siylevey % vou" wre TATTON NOYDSRAI 
NOHTONs. 
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« dear to themfelves, and from his aét- Ch. V. 
“ ing a Part, which was laudable and “~~. 


« right (f).” 


Anp thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for itfelf, becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 


avine. 


" (f) "Hx: Nixopwax’ ro K’. xe. a- 


End of the Seconp Book. 
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HER ME S 


OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


BOO K OI, 


CUA P. I, 


Introduttion—Divifion of the Subject into 
wts principal Parts. 


OME things the Minn performs 
thro’ the Bopy; as for example, 

the various Works and Energies of 

Art. Others it performs wéthout fuch 
Medium ; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho’ 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
».4 more 


Ch. I. 
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Ch. I. more properly zs own peculiar Acts, as 


~~’ being immediately referable to its own 


innate Powers. And thus is Minp uwlti- 
mately the Caufe of all; of every thing at 
leaft that is Fair and Good. 


Amon thofe Acts of Mind more im-~ 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refpect incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the {mallieft Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diffection) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs ; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and fo will continue 
to have, tho’ thus divided to infinity. But 
(a) the Mind furmounts all power of Con- 

cretion, 


(a) Itaque Nature facienda eft prorfus Solutio & 
Separatio; non per Ignem certe, fed per Mentem, tan~ 
quam ignem divinum. Bacon. Organ. Lib. Il. 16, 
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cretion, and can place in the fimpleft Ch. 1. 
manner every Attribute by itfelf; convex —v—~ 


without concave; colour without fuperfi- 
cies; fuperficies without Body; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diftin@tly each 
one, as tho’ they had never been united. 


Anp thus it is that it penetrates into the 
recefles of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes, into their more con/picuous 
Parts, but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thofe Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minute? Part, 
as much as in the mughtieft Whole (4). 


Nowif MATTER and ForM are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
efteemed as the principal ameng them, it 
may not be foreign to the Detfign of this 
Treatife, to feck whether ¢he/e, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 

X 2 SPEECH 


(4) See below, p. 312. 
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Ch. I. SpercHorLanGuaceE(c). This there 
fe nerve fhall attempt after the following 


method. 
Every 


(c) See before, p.2..7. MatTrTerR and Foro (in 
Greek YAH and EIAOZ) were Ternis of great im= 
port in the days of antient Philcfophy, when things 
were fcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but littie regarded by modern 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfelf about 
the laft order of Subftance, that is to fay, the tangible, 
corporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no fe- 
parations even in this, but thofe made by mathema- 
tical Inftruments or Chemical Procefs. 


The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sytva, 2 Woop. Thus Homer, 


¥ VN 
Tete 0 2pex panpa x YAH, 
if 
Tlocctv ur a9avaroies Tocesdawnos idvros. 


As Neptune paft, the Mountains and the Woop 
Trembled beneath the God’s immortal Feet. 


Mienice as Woop was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word “Yan, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote Matter or MATERIALS in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called the°Yan or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the Yan or Matter of a Pillar; and fo in 
other inftances. The Platonic Chalsidius, and other 

5 Authors 


© 
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EveRY thing in a manner, whether 
natural or artificial, is in its conftitution 
com- 


Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sytva under the. 


fame extended and comprehenfive Signification. 


Now as the Species of Adatter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, €&c.) occur moft frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MATTER 
and Bopy have been taken to denote the farne things 
Material to mean Corporea!; Jmmaterial, Incorporeal, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophers 
of old, by whom the Term Matter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefe, every 
thing was called YAH, or MaTTER, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
fomething elfe or of being moulded into fomething elfey 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Caufe. 


In this fenfe they not only called Bra/s the "Yan of 

a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the “Yaa: of Words; Words or 
{imple Terms, the “Yaas of Propofitions; and Propo- 
fitions themfelves the “Yaa of Syllogifms. The Szoics 
held all things out of our own power (ra dx é9” nyu.iv) 
fuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Difhonaur, 
Xx 3 Health 
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compounded of fomething Common, and 
fomething Pecuriar; of fomething Com- 


MOI, 


Health and Sicknefs, Life and Death, to be the “TAaly 
or Materials of Virtue cr Maral Gacdnefs,which had its 
effence in a proper condu@ with refpect to all thefe, 
(Vid. Arr. Epi. L.1.c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firft of 
thefe mifcellaneous Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. VIL. 29. X.18, 19. where the “Lainey and 
* Aititodes are oppofedto each other). The Peripatetics, 
tho’ they exprefsly held the Soul to be 2owuaros, or 
Incorporeal, yet {till talked of a Nes “YAsxos, a mate- 
rial Mind or Intellect. "This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomewhat harfhly. Yet if we tranflate the 
Words, Natural Capacity, and coufider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of Intellection, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
neceliary to its reception; there feems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or MaTTerR. See Alex. Aphrod. 
de Anim. p. 144. b. 145. Arifi. Aletaph. p. 121, 
122, 141. Edit. Syl. Procl. in Euclid, p. 22, 23. 


As to EIAOZ, its original meaning was that of 
Form or Ficure,confidered as denoting wifible Sym- 
metry, and Proportion; and hence it had its name from 
Eidw to fee, Beauty of perfon being one of the noblett, 
and molt excellent Objects of Sight. Thus Euripides, 


Tgwrop pee Eldos a¥tov TULKIVIOGS. 
Fair Form to Empire gave the firft pretence. 
N OV 
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won, and belonging to many other things; 
and of fomething Peculiar, by which it 
1S 


Now as the Form or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to di/tinguifh them, and to give to each its 
Name and Effence ; hence in a more general fenfe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, effential, and diftinétive, fo as by its 
acceffion to any Beings, as to its“fAn or Matter, to 
mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIAOZ or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Brafs was called 
the Eidos or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion 
affigned to the Drugs was the Eidos or Form of the 
Medicine; the orderly Motion of the human Body was 
the Eidos or Form of the Dance; the ju/? Arrangement 
of the Propofitions, the Eidos or Form of the Syllo- 
gifm. In like manner the rational and accurate Condué 
of a wife and good many, in all the various Relations and 
Occurrences of life, made that Eidos or Form, de- 
{cribed by Cicero to his Son,—F oRMaAm quidam ipfam, 
Marce filt, et tanquam faciem HONEST vides: que, 
fioculis cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) ex- 


¢itaret fapientia, &c. De Offic. I. 


We may go farther fill—rHe supREME INTEL- 
LIGENCE, which paffes thro’ all things, and which is 
the fame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, 

X 4 this 
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Ch. I. is diftinguithed, and made to be its true 
> ander oper tcl 


HENCE 


this fupreme Intelligence has been called EIAOZ 
EIAQN, THe Form or Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth; and as imparting to every Being thofe efential 
and ai/tinétive Attributes, which make it to be it/e/f, 
and xot any thing elfe. 


And fo much concerning Form, as before concern- 
ing Matter. We fhall only add, that it is in the 
uniting of thefe, that every thing generable begins to 
exift ; in their feparating, -to perifh, and be at an end 
—that while the two co-exift, they co-exift not by 
guxta-pofition, like the ftones in a wall, but by a 
more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the minuteft 
part—that hence, if we were“to perfift in dividing 
any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, there 
would ftill remain after every fection both Adatter and 
Form, and thefe as perfectly united, as before the Di- 
vifion began—laftly, that they are both pre-exiffeat 
to the Beings, which they conftitute; the AZorter be- 
ing to be found in the world at large ; the Form, if 
artificial, pre-exifting within the Artificer, or if na- 
tural, within the fupreme Caufe, the Sovereign Artift 
of the Univerfe, 


»—Pulchrum pulcherrimus ipfe 
Alundum mente gerens, fimilique in imagine fermans. 


Even 
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Hence LancuaGeE, if compared ac- 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 
a Foun- 


Even without fpeculating fo high as this, we may fee 
among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the orm 
pre-exifting in their zammediate generating Caufe; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 
Oe. 


Cicera’s account of thefe Principles is as follows. 


MATTER. | , 

Sed fubjectam putant omnibus fine ulla fpecie, atque ca- 
rentem omni illa qualitate (fuciamus enim tratando ufta 
tatius hoc verbum et tritins) MATERIAM quandam, ex 
qua omnia expreffi atque efficta fint: (que tota omuia ac~ 
cipere poffit, omnibufque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
ebque etiam interire, non in nibilum,&c. Acad. 1. 8. 


Form. 

Sed ego fic flatuo, nihil effe in ullo genere tam pul- 
chrum, quo non puichrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore 
aliquo, quaft imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, 
meque auribus, neque ullo fenfu percipi potest: cogita- 
tione tantuni et mente complefimur. Has RERUM 
FORMAS appellat Ideas ille non intelligendi‘folum, fed 
etiam dicendi graviffimus auétor et magifter, Plato: 
eafque gigni negat, et ait femper effe, ac ratione et in- 
telligentid continert: cetera nafci, occidere, fluere, 
pubis nec diutius effe uno et eodem fiatu. Quidquid 

eft 


ge 


ery Hee M Ex: 


Ch.I. a Fountain, or the dafhings of a Catara@, 

—~—— has zm common this, that like them, z#-zs 
aSounp. But then on the contrary it 
has in peculiar this, that whereas thofe 
Sounds have zo Meaning or Signipication, 
to Language ¢@ MEANiING or SIGNIFI- 
CATION 75 effentzal, Again, Language, if 
compared to the Voice of irrational Ani- 
mals, has 7 common this, that like them, 
it has a Meaning. But then it has this 
in peculiar to diftinguifh it from them, 
that whereas the Meaning of thofe Ani- 
mal Sounds is derived from Navrure, 
that of Language is derived, not from 
Nature, but from Compact (d). 


From 


eft igitur, de quo ratione et uta difputetur, id eff ad ul~ 
timam fui generis Formaim [peciemque ridigendum, Cic. 


ad M. Brut. Orat. 


(2) The Pertpatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part of their character to be fignificant xara 
guvbinnv, by Compad?. See Arifot. de Interp. ¢. 2.4. 
Bocthius tranflates the Words xara euvbyxyy, ad pla- 

CULTS, 
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From hence it becomes evident, that 
LancuaGE, taken in the moft compre- 
henfive view, emplies certain Sounds, hav- 
ing certain Meanimgs; and that of thefe 
two Principles, the Sounp is as the 
MATTER, common (like other Matter) 
to many different things; the MEANING 
as that peculiar and characteriftic Form, 
by which the Nature or Effence of Lan- 
guage becomes complete. 


citum, or fecundum placitum, and thus explains them in 
his comment—SECUNDUM PLACITUM vero ef, quod 
Jecundun quandam pofitionem, placitumque ponentis ape 
tatur ; nullum enim nomen naturaliter conflitutum eft, 
meque unquam, ficut fubjecta res a natura ef, ita qua- 
gue a natura ventente vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed bomi- 
num genus, quod et ratione, et oratione vigeret, nomina 
pofurt, eaque quibus hibuit iiteris fyllabifque conjungens, 
Singulis fuljedtarum rerum fubfiantiis dedit.  Boeth. in 
Lib. de Interpret. p. 308. 


CHAP, 


Ch. IT. 


hee RM E Ss. 


Cai mAeP: aids 


Upon the Matter, or common Subject of 


Language. 


. 


S ae YAH or MATTER or LAn- 
GUAGE comes firft to be confider- 
ed, a Subject, which Order will not fuf- 
fer us to omit, but in which we fhall en- 
deavour to be as concife as we can. Now 
this YAH or Matter is Sounp, and Sounp 
is that Senfation pecuhar to the Senfe of 
Hearing, when the Air hath felt a Per- 
cuffion, adequate to the producing fuch Ef- 
jet (a), 

As 


(a) This appears tobe Pri/cian’s Meaning when he 
fays of a V otc, what is more properly true of SounD 
in general, that it is—/uue fenfibile auxium, id eft, quod 
praprie auribus aceidit. Lib. I. p. §37. 


The following account of the Storcs, which refers 
the caufe of Sounp to an Undulation in the Air propa- 
gated circularly,2s when we drop a ftone into a Ciftern 
of water, feems to accord with the modern Hypothefis, 


and 


~ 
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As the Caufes of this Percuffion are 
various, fo from hence Sound derives the 
Variety of its Species. 


FARTHER, as all thefe Caufes are ei- 
ther Animal or Inanimate, fo the two 
grand Species of Sounds are likewife Auz- 
mal or Inanimate. 


THERE is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Tnanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental, But 

that, 


and to be as plaufible as any—~’Axovew o2, ra usrato 
y oe 


~~ ~ N ~ > t a 

TS TE Dwvourtos % TE AXYOVTOS oseos wAntlopéve 
ft y s X er) ~ 

CParporsdus, sire xuwarouus bs - 

Purp Sy PXTOUKEVE, 15 TAS AKOAIS TodT 


/ € ~ ~ ~ 
minlovros, ws xunarercs To by 77 deEoumevin Uwe xora 
tf ¢ oN wy fe 24 tl 4 : 
“HUXAOUS UT TE EmCAndivros »Q2——Porrd audire, cune 
755 quz medius inter loquentem, et audientem eff, aer ver- 
beratur orbiculariter, deinde agitatus auribus influit, 
quemadmodumn et ciflerne aqua per orbes injedio agitatur 


fapide, Diog, Laert. VIL. 


ie 


Gh. IT. 
(ease poems) 
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Ch. If. that, which they make by proper Organs, 

vm in confequence of fome Senfation or inward 
Impulfe, fuch Animal Sound is called a 
VoIcE. 


As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human VorIce; we may 
perceive that fo know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fact to 
know THE MATTER or common Subject of 
Language. 


Now the Voice of Man, and it fhould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnith Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publifh it 
abtOzdsa 


Wuat thefe Vocal Organs precifely 
are, is not in all refpects agreed by Philo- 
fophers 
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ony 


fophers and Anatomifts. Be this as it Ch. II. 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and “~~ 


Simple Voice 1s completely formed, before ever 
at reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Paffage thro’ the 
Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, as 
to prevent the leaft utterance. 


Now pure and Ample Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfinitted to the Mouth. Here then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 
or Character of ARTICULATION. For 
ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elfe, 
than that Form or Character, acquired to 
Simple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 
its feveral Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thefe Characters 

certain 
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Ch. II. certain others additional, which are per- 
Sot fe Gil adapted to exi/? along with them (6). 


THE 


(4) The feveral Organs above mentioned not only 
ferve the purpofes of Speech, but thofe very different 
ones likewife of MJa/tication and Refpiration; fo frugal 
is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and fo 
careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain. 


He, that Would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Di/courfe in Adan, 
who is a Difcurfive Animal, than they are in other 
Animals, who are not fo, may confult .477/fotle in his 
Treatife de Animal. Part. Lib. II. c.17. Lib. IL. 
C.legs Deiuige Lec romne2 sacs 


And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Ges 
nius truly modern, he may poffibly wonder how the 
Philofopher, coniiderizig (as it is modeftly phrafed) the 
Age in which he lived, fhould know fo much, and 
reafon fo well. But if he have any tafte or value for 
antient literature, he may with much jufter caufe 
wonder at the Vanity of his Contemporaries, wha 
dream all Philofophy to be the Invention of their own 
Age, knowing nothing of thofe Antients ftill remain- 
ing for their perufal, tho’ they are fo ready on every 
occafion to give the preference to themfelves. 


The following account from Ammonius will fhew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 
what 


ee —— a 
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Tue fmmplef? of thefe new Characters Ch, II. 
are thofe acquired thro’ the mere Opeuiigy Gara 


of 


what authority we have to diftinguifh Vorce from 
mere SouND; and ARTICULATE VOICE from sIM- 
PLE VOICE. 
ic Mays < 1 2 Soo ’ i Sete 
Kat ¥COOX peéy tos wAnyn BES aATINTH axo% 
DONH dt, Pégas &F turpue yivdpnsvos, ora die rs 


gTUseANS Ta Fapaxos ExOAIGCMEvos amd TE wWrEvjoves ¢ 


’ ‘ oN t Sy tars _™ , 

ssomvevgers a7 mpocminly alesus TH KarBnivy Tea- 
a , , ~~ e 2 f ~ ~ 

msho aeTnoic, Hy TH UTE ATOb Ts) yuoyoe sive, my. 


on THF WANYNS wTroTEAn Tha AX OY aicdnrov, “are 
rive opus rng Wuyns’ ome Parl Tay EmyEUsiy WHO 0: 
TOS PROMOS KAARMIVOY Oeyarey wunGeivery ney 
QUAY %, TUBlyyuN THS YAUTING, x THY ddcyTwY, w% 
xertov wees piv THN ATAAEKTON avayxator 
Gyrwv, weds df THN “ANAQE PONHN e cartes 
cunearrAcuivwy.— Eftgue SONUS, #é?us @:ris qui au- 
ditu fentitur: Vox autem eff forus, quem animans edit, 
cum per thoracts compreffionem aer attralus a pulmane, 
elifus fimul totus in arteriam, quam afperant vocant, et 
palatum, aut gurgulionem impingit, et ex ich fonum quen- 
dam fenfibilem pro antmi quodam impetu perficit. Id quid 
in infirumentis que quia inflant, idea gmrveuse @ mf 
ets dicuntur, ufu venit, ut in tibiis, ac fifliails contingit, 
cum lingua, dentes, labiaque ad loquelam neceffaria fint, 
ad vocem vero fimplicem non omnino conferant. Amman. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 25. b. Vid. etiam Becrdbaave 
Inftitut. Medic. Sect. 626. 630. 

Me It 
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Ch. UL. of the Mouth, as thefe Openings differ in 
“~— giving the Voice a Paflage. It is the Va- 


riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowets ; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus emznently 


Vocal (c)\, and eafy te be founded of thenr- 


Selves alone. 


THereare other articulate Forms,which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by diferent Contacts of its different 
parts ; fuch for inftance, as it makes by 
the Junétionof the two Lips, of the Tongue 


with 


It appears that the Svcics (contrary to the notion of 
the Peripatetics) ufed the word ®QNH to denote 
SOUND in general, They defined it therefore to be— 
To tdsox aielaray cixo%s, which juftifies the definition 
given by Prifcian, in the Note preceding. ANIMAL 
Sounp they defincd to be—"Avo, Ure ogpns werany- 
paves Air firuck (and fo made audible) dy fome animal 
impulfe; and HUmAN or RATIONAL SounD they de- 
fined —EvagGeos x) cizrd diavosas txmeumoutrn, Sound 
articulate aud derived frem the difcurfive faculty. Diog. 
Lderee VAL, SS. 


(c) DQNHENTA, 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. II. 
Palate, and the like. ~~ 


Now as all thefe feveral Conta¢ts, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous or 
fubfequent, they are always connected, 
Hence alfo it is, that the Articulations fo. 
produced are called ConsonanrT, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at all times in com- 


pany with fome auxiliary Vowel (d). 


THERE are other fubordinate Diftinc- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
the defign of this Treatife. 


Ir is enough to obferve, that they are 
all denoted by the common Name of ELE- 
Ye MENT 


(2d) ZYMOQNA. 
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Ch. II, MENT (e), in as much as every Articula- 
“--v-——_ tion of every other kind is from them de- 


rived, and into them refolved. Under their 
Jmalleft Combination they produce a Sy//a= 
ble; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words properly combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcour/e. 


AND thus itis that to Principles appa- 


rently {fo trivial (7), as about twenty plain 
ele- 


(e) The Sree Definition of an ELEMENT is as fol- 
lows-—"Ess 0: somygion, && ov WEWTES yiveTas TH Yive~ 
Paiva, x, c1g 0 ETyaToy avarverate An ELEMENT is 
that, out of which, as their firf? Principle, things gene- 
rated are made, and into whicl, as their laft remains, they 
are refolved, Diog. Laert. VII.176. What Ariffotle 
fays upon ELEMENT Ts with refpect to the Subject here 
treated, is worth attending to—Devys sosyetoy EF av 
GUYRETAL A OUVT, 1 EIS & Oicicsiras ery ora exeivec 
Ob pnnér’ tis cAnas Puvas itieus tp tsdes ayrav, The 
ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE VOICE are thofe things, 
out of which the Voice 1s compounded, and inte which, 
as its lafi remains, it 13 divided: the Elements themfelves 
being no farther divifible into other articulate Voices, 
differing in Species from thei. Metaph. V. c. 3. 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the {n- 
ventsr of Letters, and Regulater of Language, whom 

they 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch. II. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf- ““W7— 


ficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generations of Men. 

ilar 


they called T'HeuTH. By the GREEKS he was wor- 
fhipped under the Name of HERMEs, and reprefented 
commonly bya Head alone without other Limbs, ftand- 
ing upon @ guadrilateral Bajfis, ‘The Head itfelf was 
that of a beautiful Youth, naving on it a Peta/us, or 
Bonnet, adorned wita two \Wings. 


‘There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to 
the EPMHE AOLIOZ, tHe Hermes oF Lan- 
GUAGE OR Discourse. He pofleffed no other part 
of the human figure but the HEAD, becaufe mo other 
was deemed reguz/ite to rational Communicatien. Words 
at the fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as Homer well defcribes them) Exea wlepoivray 
Winged Words, were reprefented in their Velocity by 
the Wincs of his Bonnet. 


Let us fuppofe fuch 2 HERMEs, having the Front 
of bis Bajfis (the ufual place for Infcriptions) adorned 
with fome old Alphabet,and having a Veil flung acrafi, by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a Youtu 
be feen drawing off this Veil; and a NyMPH, near 
the Youth, tranfcribing what She there difcovers. 


Such a Defign would eafily indicate its Meaning. 
Tuer YOUTH we might imagine to be THE GENIU8 
YP 3 OF 
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Ghidlil: Ir appears from what has been faid, 

—a- theca Vl Pk oreR or COMMON. Suse 
ject or LancuaGe 1s thgt Species of 
Sounds called Vo1cES ARTICULATE. 


WHAT 


oF Man (Nature Deus humane, as Horace files 
him;) THE Nympu to be MNHMCZYTNH, or ME- 
MORY; as muchas to infinuate that “ Man, for the 
« Prefervation of his Deeds 2nd [uventions, was ne- 
“ ceffarily obliged to have reccurfe to LEY TERS ; and 
“ that Memory, being confeicus of ber own Infuffici- 
“ enzy, was glad to avail herfelf of fo valuable an Ac- 
“ guifition.” 


Mr. Sruart,well known for his accurate and ele- 
gant Edition of the datiquities of Athens, has adorned 
this Work with a Frontifpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a tafte truly 42te and Simple, which 
no one poffeflzs more eminently than himfelf. 


_ As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
cy, Bigg, &c. Vid. Platon. Philed. “1. Tp. 18. 
Edit. Serran. Did. Sic. L.1. Horat. Od. X. Let. 
Hefiod. Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. “Foan. Diacont. 
Thucid. VI. 27. et Scholiaft. in le. Pighium apud 
Gronov. Thefaur. T. 1X. p. 1164. 

For the value and importance of Principles, and the 
difficulty in attaining them, fee Arifict. de Sophi/?. 


ELiunb. C34. ’ 
2 The 
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WHAT remains to be examined in the 
following Chapter, is Language under its 
characteriftic and peculiar Form, that is 
to fay, Language confidered, not with 


refpect to Sound, but to Meaning. 


The following Paffage, taken from that able Mas 
thematician Zacguet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been faid in this chapter concerning Ele- 
mentary Sounds, p. 324, 325. 


Mille milliones feriptorum mille annerum millionibus 
non feribent omnes 24 litterarum alphabeti permutationes, 
hicet finguli quotidié abfolverent 40 paginas, quarum 
unaqueque contineret diverfos ordines hitterarum 24. 
Tacquet Arithmetice Theor. p. 381. Edit. Antverp. 
1663. 


Y 4 CHAP. 
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Chik 
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eee ES: 2 


Cai colt. 


Usen the Porm, or pecular Character of 


LG CUAL. 


Vi HEWN to any articulate Voice 

there accedes dy compact a Mean- 
inz or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acceffion is then called a Worn; and 


smany Words, poffefling their Significa- 


tions (as it were) under the fame Compact 
(2), wnite in conftituting A PARTICU- 
LAR LANGUAGE. 


Iz 


(2) See before Note (c}) p.314. SeealloV alr 
Treatife 11. c. 1. Notes ga) and (¢). 
The following Quotation from -4iuncntus is remark- 
r rd ay ‘ \ ‘ @ ~ id 
able—Kaliaep av ro piv xara rémoy xivetob at, Ovoely 
\ : a sro des Qa’ e Ay ae x F t “ , ‘ \ \ \ ah 
TO Cf ODYETUK, SITE RUTH TUVITLMNV, 2% TO fAEV EU- 
a ees of Sid. See feos eee 
CV) QUT, N CL Tuga, Joes’ ETM % TO [LEV Owvelyy 
, Ys ee td Ac if i a 
CUTE TE OL Cb OVOMATWY Y PTL TWh OU UKE) TETEL— 
a M oe ws ‘. er eS dvuve ” Gy ~ 
Hy EUKE THY MEY OUYATIAGY DUVALL, COyaray sou THY 
PF e - 
buyinay iy nuly duvapery yrusinov, 1 CpExlinwy, x27 
, ” e wWoA f ~ b é 
Guo sas Q avicumE> DROATANTING TOS HAC IIE 


Ctoss* 
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Ir appears from hence, that a Worn Ch.III. 
may be defined a Voice articulate, and “V~ 


fgnificant by Compaéit—and that Lan- 
GUAGE may be defined a Sy/fem of fuch 


Voices, fo fignificant. 


Ir is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words, that one may 


be 


Cuors’ 10 dF Gremariy H pryaaciy, n TOS Ex TaTwD 
cuynerpévors Aoyors yencbas wees THY onmaciay 
(2xit edocs sow, dara Siver) Lalgerov Iysw weds 
va wroya Cac, ders x) poovGe trav Synrav avro- 
aware peerings WuxTs, x Téxvinws eveoyeiy duva= 
pevnsy iva % bY BUT To Quvsry 7 TEXVING LUTNG Ole~ 
upivnras dvapis? dnrusi de rata ob sig x&AAG? 
oupTiPemevos Acyos poeta peer ea, n cvev [ET EVs lu 
the fame manner therefore, as local Motion is from Na- 
ture, but Dancing 1s fometiing pofitive; and as Timber 
exifis in Nature, but a Door ts fomething pafitive 5 fais 
the power of producing a vocal Sound founded in Na- 
ture, but that of explaining ourfelves by Nouns, or 
Verbs, fomething pofitive. And hence it is, that as ta 
the fimple power of producing vocal Sound (which is as 
it were the Organ or Laftrument to the Soul’s faculties 
of Knowledge or Volition) as to this vocal power I fay, 
Man feems to poffefs it from Nature, in like manner as 

I 177TQx 
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Ch]. be tempted to call Lancuacea kind of 

“~~ - PICTURE OF THE UNIvERSE, where the 
Words are as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 


AnNp yet it may be doubted, how far 

this is true. For if Psfures and Images 

> are all of them Imutations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know. 


the 


we 


irrational animals: but as to the employing of Nouns, or 
Verbs, or Sentences compafed out of them, in the explana- 
tion of our Sestiments (the thing thus employed being 
founded not in Nature, but in Pofition) this be feems to 
poles by way of peculiar eminence, becaufe he alone of all 
snortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which ean move itfelf, 
and operate artificially; fo that even in the Subjeé? of 
Sound bis artificial Power fhews itfeif, as the various 
elegant Compofitions both in Adetre, and without Mtetre, 
abundantly prove. Ammon, de Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It muft be obferved, that the operating artificially, 
Correysiv rexvixees) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, 
and which he confiders as a diftinétive Mark peculiar 
to the Human Soul, means fometning very different 
from the mere producing works of clegance and defign; 
elfe it could never be a mark of Diftinétion between 
Man, and many other Spevies of Animals, fuch as the 
Bee, the Beaver, the Swallow, &c. See Vol. 1. p.8, 
Q, 10. 158, 159, &e. 
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the Original, will by help of the fame Ch.iI. 
faculties know alfo its imitations. But it “~- 


by no means follows, that he who knows 
any being ; thould know for that reafon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 


Tue Truth is, that every Medium 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and ther it is 
an ImiTaTion; or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary, and then it is a. Sym- 
BoL (4). 

Now, 


\ V od 
(2) Arugiges d¢ 17> OMOIOMA +z ZYMBO- 
* 4 “i ‘N lA , ? X aa 
AOY, xadicoyv ro paey Ofobeape ce THY Quo autny TS 
4 \ \ \ 3 , 4 
WKY UATOS KATH TO duvaroy amenoviger Das Cersrasty 
\ 3 ve 7 9 € 2 \ v2 \ oy > ~ 
Hy BX EFS ED Nuuly HUTO WLETaMAaTAL TO yao EY TH 
gious yen ‘vz rz Cwupdras Suci és pan % TO 
HOVE YEYOAAMEVE TS LWUOATBS OMOLWU%, Eb [AN 2%, TO 
\ A \ NI N 9% 7 cy) = 
QaAUKICV, % TO TioV, x TE EFwobarmoy eX Sb TB 
oe > 79N 9 MOY y e ¢ . % 
LwXxeaTEs, Z2KET HY GUTS ASYOITO ELYas OMCIWuUa’ TO 
/ f ~ > \ 

Of ys cUmEoAor, ros onpetev, (amgcrzca yao 0 OLAd— 
? \N 3 tS Vo > 9 €¢ ~~ « a 

copG? auto Gvopuxcer) TO OAGY ED HIAIV EV Eby ATE Hy 
/ € 4 _ e 7 3 = oe 

ex JOVNS UPS amevoy TNS NPLET EO OLS EWSVOIAS” OLOVy TE 
/ a t >? , ‘ ~ , 
GOTE O€b oUEeAAELY AAANAOLS TSS WAEMEVTAS, du- 
VaTAS 
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Now, if it be allowed that in far the 
greater part of things, not any of their 
natural Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet through fuch 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 
ed, it will follow that Worps muf? of ne- 
ceffity be SYMBOLS, becaufe it appears that 
they cannot be Imztations. 


Bur here occurs a Queftion, which de- 
ferves attention—* Why, in the common 
‘© intercourfe of men with men, have 
‘* Tmitations been negle&ted, and Symbols 


ee pre- 


paras civboroy tivar » cadmiylos axnynos, % 
Aapmrados pifis, xadarep Ono Evgsridns, 
"Eres 3 aeoesdn WETS, we TUeENVIKNS 
Laarmuylos 2X05, onpece Qorviov [ex ng 
Aduxras dé t15 urobeo bas x, déparG avatar, x Bé- 
rus Ueciv, ~ wrAw BupitemeA REPRESENTATION 
ér RESEMBLANCE differs from @ SYMBOL, in as much 
us the Refemblance aims as far as poffible to reprefent the 
very nature of the thing, nor is :t in our power to fbift 
ar vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for 
Socrates in a Pidture, if it have not thofe circumfiances 
peculiar 
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‘‘ preferred, although Symbols are only Ch TIT, 
«known by Habit or Inftitution, while “~~ 
«‘ Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
‘* natural Intuition ?”—To this it may be 
anfwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately vifible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfectly fuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf, we are neceffarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 

fo 


peculiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-nofed, and the Eyes 
projecting, cannot properly be called a Reprefentation of 
him. But a SYMBOL or SIGN (for the Philofophery 
Ariftotle ufes both names) is whelly in aur own power, 
as depending fingly for its exiffence on our imagination. 
Thus for example, as to the time when twa armies fhould 
engage, the Symbol or Sign may be the founding of a 
Trumpet, the throwing of 4 Torch, ( according to what 
Euripides fays, 

But when the flaming Torch was burl'd, the fign 
Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet founds, &c.) 
or elfe one may fuppsfe the elevating of a Spear, the dart- 
ing of a Weapon, and a thoufand ways befides. Ammon, 

poitb, deInterp. p. 17. by 
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Ch.II], to convey them to each cther through 2 
v—_—-_ Medium which is corporeal (c). And hence 


it is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, 
and Symbols muft needs be /en/ble, and 
addreffed as fuch to the Senfes (d). Now 
THE SENSES, we know, never exceed 
their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converfe, not by Sydols but by Imitations, 
as far as things are characterized by Fi- 

gure 


SS 
‘s ¥ f \ tnd ~ 
(6) Ar Qugat of nplrepas, yumvat piv Boos TeV 
‘ . ~ ~ 
TUp.Ariv, AOVvavTO OF ATHY THY VOnLATOV CHoivErd 
¢ 
KATA TH wedymera® "Ersidn dt copurs ovvdidev= 
if ~~ 
Tob, ObANY VEPLS WECINAAY T]egsy MUTOY To VOE—OY, EDEH= 
~~ ? f eae ‘4 Sees: N 
Onoav Tay GYOLLA TOM, Os” wy THAVECIY AAAHARIS TA 
if . . B28 . ° 
weayuara. Animi noffri a corporis compage fecreti 
res vicifjim animi concet tiontbus fignificare paffent: cum 
autem corpsribus invclati font, perinde az nebula, ipfo- 
rum intelligent vis obiegitur: quocirca opus eis fuit 
nominibus, quibus res inter fe fiznificarent. Aunmon. in 
Precdicanmepedc. &. 

(4) Quicquid feindi poffit in differentias fatis nume- 
rofas, ad notionuin varietatem explicandam (modo diff?r- 
entia ille fenfui perceptibiles fut) fieri potefi venicu- 
lum cogitationum de homine in hominem. Bacon. de 
Augm. Seient. VI, 1. 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation would be ChIII. 
neceffarily thro’ Figure and Colour ali, “~~ 


Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would for the fame reafon be 
thro’ the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be {aid of all the other Senfes, the 
Imitation full fhifting along with the 
Objects imitated. We fee then how coma 
plicated {uch Imitation would prove. 


Ir we fet LancuaGE therefore, as a 
Symbol, in oppofition to fuch Imitation; if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a * Speed,which 
equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 
Jength of Imitations; if we remember 
that fome Objects are capable of no imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects univer- 
fally may be typified by Symbols; we may 

plainly 


* Erex alecofvra—=See before, p. 225. 
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Ch.Ilf, plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Quef- 

—v— ~tion here propofed, ‘* Why, in the com- 
‘“ mon interccurie of men with men, 
«‘ Tmitations have been rejected, and 
“« Symbols preferred.” 

HENCE too we may perceive a Rea- 
fon, wy there never was a Language, nor 
indeed can poffibly be framed one, to exprefs 
the Properties and real Effences of things, 
asa Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant ; 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way effen- 
tial (f{uch as the Murmurs and - Wavings 
ofa Tree during a ftorm) if this be trne— 
itis impoffible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fhould be exprefied, or the leaft effential 
Property be any way imitated, while be- 
tween the Medium and themfelves there 1s 
nothing CONNATURAL (e). 


Ir 


ee eC EN 
(¢) See Vol. 1. Treattledlinc..2. ®. 76. 
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Ir is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch III. 
once eftablifhed, it was eafy to follow the “~~” 


Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juft deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Warer, 
and, Pure, being once annexed to thofe two 
Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry, of the laft, Fiery, than to com. 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what matu- 
ral Connections the Primitives themf{elves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affizn a Reafon, as 
well in the inftances before us, as in moft 
others. We may here aifo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL LANGUAGE Is FOUNDED IN 
CoMPACcT, and not in Nature; for fo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a cer- 
tain Species. 


Tue Queftion remains if Worps are 
Symbols, then SyMBoLs oF WHAT ?— 


Z If 
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Chl. If it be anfwered, or THINGS, the Quef- 

“~~ tion returns, OF WHAT THINGS?I—If it 
be anfwered, of the feveral Indrviduals of 
Senje, the various particular Beings, which 
exi/t around us—to this, it is replied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the firft 
place every. Word will be in fact a proper 
Name. Now if all Words are proper 
Names, how came Lexicographers, whofe 
exprefs bufinefs is to explain Words, 
either wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at Ieaft to explaia them, not from their 
own Art, but from Hiftory ? 


AGAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 
then in ftrictnefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Indiiz.uals are infinite, to make 
a perfect Language, Words muft be infinite 
alo. But if isfinite, then scomprehen- 
fible, and never to be attained by the wifeft 
Men; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 

o) Miffion- 


é 
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Miffionaries (if they may be credited) at- 
tribute to the Cdze/2. 


AcAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the mid the Symbols of 
feaividuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only ivfinite, but ever pafing, that 
the Language of thofe, who lived ages 
i be as unknown now, as the very 

Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
§2 cfevery aes of every Town, 


on 
@ esp Cottaze, mull Be tvery neste 
d *, and every where changing, fince 
{tie as ti cute of frarerivais, which 
it ‘ Ie 

Asin, 4 all Words are proper Names, 


the S.:nbols of In-tividials, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propofition, becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Terms are particular; nor any Ajirma- 
tive Propottion, becaute no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Nega- 

i) Lives. 
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tives. But if fo, then is Language inca- 
pable of communicating General Afirma~ 
tive Truths—If fo, then of communicat- 
ing Demonftration-—If 10, then of com- 
municating Sczences, which are fo many 
Syftems of Demonftrations—If fo, then 
of communicating rts, which are the 
Theorems of Science applied practically 
—If fo, we fhall be little better fer it 
either in Speculation or in Practice (e). 
And fo much for this Hypothefis; let 
us now try another. 


Ir Worpns are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courfe, 
they muft be THE SYMBOLS OF OUR 
IpEas: For this is evident, .f they are not 


Symbols 


(e) The whele of Exelid (whofe Eiements may be 
called the bans of Matacmatical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general P. opifitions, mott of 
which are affirmative. So truc are thote Verfes, how= 
ever barbarous as to their ftile, 


Syllozizari non eft ex Particzlariy 
Neve Negativis, reciz concludere fi vite 
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Symbols of things wrthout, they can only Ch III. 


be Symbols of fomething wthin. 


Here then the Queftion recurs, if 
SyMBOLS OF IDEAs, then of wHat 
IpEAS?—OF SENSIBLE IpEAS.—BEe it 
fo, and what follows ’—Every thing in 
fact, which has followed already from the 
fuppofition of their being the Symbols of 
external Particulars; and that from this 
plain and obvious reafon, becaufe the fe- 
veral Ideas, which Particulars imprint, 
muft needs be as zafimite and mutable, as 
they are themfelves. 


Ir then Words are neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be SYMBOLS of no- 
thing elfe, excepy of GENERAL IDEAS, 
becaufe nothing elfe, except thefe, re- 
mains.—And what do we mean by GE- 
NERAL IpEas?—We mean sucH AS 
ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS; 
not only to Individuals which exift now, 


Ze but 
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HERMES. 
but which exifted in ages paft, and will 


exift in ages future ; fuch for example, as 
the Ideas belonging to the V/ords, Man, 
Lion, Cedar.—Admit it, and what fol- 
lows ?>—It follows, that sf Words are the 
Symbols of fuch general Ideas, Lexicogra- 
phers may find employ, though they 
meddie not with proper Names. 


Ir follows that one ord may be, not 
Lomonynwoufly, bat truly and cffentially com 
non to many Particulars, patt prefent and 
future; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be zfinite, and ever fleeting, yet Lan-~ 
guage notwithftanding may be definie and 
ftcady. But if fo, then attainable even 
by ordinary Capacities, without danger of 
incurring the Chzzefe Abfurdity *. 


AGAIN, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 
ftands 


* See p. 338, 33% 
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ftands for the fame general Ideas, may be Ch UI. 
as intelligible mow, as it was then. The *™ i 


like may be faid of the fame Language 
being accommodated to diftant Regions, 
and even to diftant Nations, arnidft all 
the variety of ever mow and ever changing 


Objects. 


AGAIN, it follows that Language may 
be expreffive of general Trutds ; and if fo, 
then of Demonttration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo, become fabfervient to 


purpofes of every kind (/). 


Now if it be true “ that none of thefe 
“ things could be afferted of Languace, 
“‘ were not Words the Symbols of rex+: af 
« Tdeas—and it be further true, that th..e 
*‘ things may be all undeniably afferted 
“ of Language” —it will follow jand that 
necefiarily ) that WoRDs ARE THE SYM- 
BOLG OF GENERAL IDEAS, 
4 AND 


{ f) See before Note (¢). 


Lv) 
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AND yet perhaps even here may be an 
Objection. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anfwer well enough the purpofe of 
Philofophers, who reafon about general, 
and ab/tracd SubjeGts—but what becomes 
of the bufinefs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Parti- 


culars, where an Explanation by Language 


is as requifite, as in the highett Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to 70 other End. 
How then can this End in any refpect be 
anfwered, if Language be expreffive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas ? 


To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furcly refpect the bufinefs of ordinary Life; 
yet fo far are general Terms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
fer inftance fhould the meafuring Artift 
aicertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft through generat 

. Terms 


— 
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Terms learnt thofe general Theorems, that Ch.1IT. 
refpect the doctrine and practice of Men- “—v~ 
{uration ? 


Bur fuppofe this not to fatisfy a perfe- 
vering Objector—fuppefe him to infift, 
that, admitting this to be true, ‘here were 
fiill a multitude of occafions for minute 
particularizing, of which it was not pofible 
jor mere Generals to Le Sifceptible—fup- 
pofe, I fay, fuch an Objection, what fhould 
we anfwer? That the Objection was 
jut ; that it was neceflary fo the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LANGUAGE, that 
it fhould be exprefive of PARTICULARS, 
as wellasof GENERALS. We mutt how- 
ever add, that its genera/ Terms are by 
far its moft exce/lent and effential Part, 
fince from thefe it derives “ that com- 
* prehenfive Unrverfality, that juft pro- 
“ portion of Precifon and Permanence, 
«‘ without which it could not poffibly 
* be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 
‘* plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 
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Ch.Il]. “ Science ;’—that particular Terms have 
kvm their Utility and End, and that therefore 


care too has been taken for a fupply of 
thefe. 


One Method of expreffing Particulars, 
is that of PRoper Names. ‘This is the 
leaft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing in every diftrict arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DEFINITIVES or AR- 
TIcLeEs (¢), whether we affume the pro- 
nominal, or thofe wore ftricly fo called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquifite 4rz of Language, which, with- 
eut wandering into infinitude, contrives how 
to denote things infinite; that is to fay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 


T eriis, 


(z) See before, p. 72, &c. 232, &ce 
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Terms, knows how to employ thefe laft, Ch.III. 


tho’ in number finite, to the accurate ex- “wo 
prefion of zpnite Particuiars, 


To explain what has been faid by a 

fingle exainple. Let the generai Term be 
Nan. I have cccafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to expre:s this Particular, 
as unknown; I fay, A Man—known; I fay, 
THE\Wan-—indefinite; ANY Man—dejinite; 
A CERTAIN Mon—prefent andnear ; THIS 
Mun—prefent and ajflant; THAT Man— 
like to jome other; sucu A Man—an inde~ 
finite LMultitude ; MANY Men—a definite 
Multitude; A THOUSAND Men—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout ; EVERY 
Man—the fame ones, taken with difttnction; 
EACH Man—taken in order; First Man, 
SECOND Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken colleGively; aut Men 
—rhe Negation of this Multitude; no Man, 
Bui of this we have fooken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 


THe 
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Chill, Tue Sum of allis, that Worps ARE 

“—--—~ vue SyMBOLS oF IDEAS BOTH GENE= 
RAL AND PARTICULAR; YE OF THE 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, 
AND IMMEDIATELY; CF THE PARTI- 
CULAR, ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCI- 
DENTALLY, AND MEDIATELY. 


SHouLD it be afked, “ why has Lan- 
“ cuage this double Capacity ?’’—May we 
not afk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Lntercourfe of 
ur Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to exprefs the whole of our 
Perception? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either INTELLECTION without Sen/ation, 
or SENSATION without Intellection 2? If 
not, how fhould Language explain ¢be 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objects, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? | 


To 


— 
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To conclude—As in the preceding 
Chapter we confidered Language with a 
view to its MatTTrer, fo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Form. 
Its MATTER is recognized, when it is 
confidered as a Voice ; its For, as it is 
Significant of our feveral Ideas; fo that 
upon the whole it may be defined—A 


SYSTEM OF ARTICULATE VOICES, THE 


SYMBOLS OF OUR IDEAS, BUT OF THOSE 
PRINCIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL 
OR UNIVERSAL. 


CHAP. 
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GH APO: 
Concernzig general cr univerfol Ideas, 


{id in che pre- 


mivirg heen 
VO. ceding .hapter abot Gaxmr AL 
OR UNIVERSAL IDEAS, it may fot per 
haps be amifs to inquire, dy war procefs 
we come to percetve them, and what kind 
of Beings they are; fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftence, 
that they are commcn y confidered, as 
little better than Shaiows Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unuiual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, ani that from 
caufes much the fame with tnofe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 


THE VuLGAR merged iz Senf> from 
their earlieft Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 

to 


a 
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to be rea/, but what may be taffed, or Ch.iV. 


touched. Tur PHILosoPHeER, as to thefe 
matters being of much the fame Opinion, 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amufements, deeming nothing 
Demonftration, if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inftead of afcending from Sez/é to 
intelleéi (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loft in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Herice 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts 
of Sczence, the Studies of Minp, INTEL-~ 
LECTION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCI- 
PLES, are ina manner neglected ; and, as 
if the Criterion of all Truth were an Alem- 
bic’or an Air-pump, what cannot be prov- 
ed by Experiment, is deemed no better 
than mere Hypothefs. 


AND yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
there fhould ftill remain tivo Sciences in 

fathion, 


arena 
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Ch.{V. fathion, and thefe having their Certainty 

Sen of all the leaft controverted, which are not 
in the minuteft article depending upon Expes 
riment. By thefe I mean ARITHMETIC; 
and GEOMETRY (a). But tocome to our. 
Subject concerning GENERAL IDEAs: 


Man’s 


(a) The many noble Theorems (fo ufeful in life, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with which thefe two 
SCIENCES fo eminently abound, arife originally from 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE 3 
Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
EXPERIMENT, that they are /2/f-evident to every one, 
poflefled of common fenfe. I would not be underftood, 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid clfewhere, to 
undervalue EXPERIMENT; whofe importance and uti- 
lity I freelyacknowledge, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which .it has enriched the 
neceflary Arts of Life. Nay, 1 go farther—I hold a/l 
jupifiable Practice in every kind of Subjeé? to be founded 
in EXPERIENCE, which is no more than the refult of 
many repeated EXPERIMENTS. Tut I muft add with- 
al, that the man who atts from Experience alone, tho’ 
he act ever fo well, is but an Aympiric or Quack, and 
that not only in Medicine, butin every other Subject. 
It is then only that we recognize ArT, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of ARTIST, when to his Experience he adds 

SCIENCE, 
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Man’s First PERCEPTions arethofe Ch.IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com- ae 


mence from his earlieft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaft 
sndefinite, and more fleeting and tranfient, 
than the very Objects, which they exhibit, 

becaufe 


SCIENCE, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only, 
wat is to be done, but wHy it is to be done; for 
ArT ts a compofite of Experience and Science, Expe- 
rience providing it Materials, and Science giving 
them A ForM. 


In the mean time, while ExPERIMENT Is thus ne- 
ceflary to all PRACTICAL WIspom, with refpect to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 


hinted already, it has not the leaft todo. For wha 


ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? It is indeed by the application 
of theje that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that 
they are affumed into Philofophy, and in fome degree 
made a part of it, being otherwife nothing better than 
puerile amufements. But that thefe Sciences them- 
felves fhould depend upon the Subjects, on which they 
work, is, as if the Marble were to fafhion the Chizzle, 
and not the Chizzle the Marble. 


A 2 


o54+ 
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Ch.IV. becaufe they not only depend upon the 
“~~ exiftence of thofe Objects, but becaufe 


they cannot fubfift, without their zmme- 

diate Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 

there can be xo Senfation of either Paft or 

Future, and confequently had the Soul no 

other Faculties, than the Sen/es, it never 
could acquire the leaft Idea of Time (0). 


But happily for us we are not deferted 
here. We haye in the firft place a Fa- 
culty, called ImaGiInation or Fancy, 
which however as to its exergies it may be 
fubfequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to 
it both in dignity and uf. THIs it is 
which retaims the flecting Forms of things, 
when Things themfelves are gone, and 
all Senfation at an end. 


THAT this Faculty, however connected 
with Senfe, is ftill perfectly different, may 
. be 


emai 


{b) See before, p. 105. See alfo, p.312, Note (7). 
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be feen from hence. We have an Imagi- Ch.IV. 


nation of things, that are gone and ex- 
tin@; but no fuch things can be made 
objects of Senfation. We have an eafy 
command over the Objects of our Iinagi- 
nation, and can call them forth in almoft 
what manner we pleafe; but our Sez/a- 
tins are neceflary, when their Objects are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objects, or our- 


teluies (a). 


(c) Befides the diftinguifhing of SENsATIoN from 
IMAGINATION, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diftinguifhed from it, and thefe are MNHMH, 
and ANAMNHEIZ, Memory, and Recoiiec- 
TION. 


When we view fome re/:é of {enfation repofed with- 
in us, without thinking of its rife, or referring it to any 
fenfible Objeé, this is PHANSY or IMAGINATION. 


When we view fome fuch re/ié, and refer i? withal 
to that fenfible Object, which in time paft was its caufe 
and original, this is Memory. 


Pea? Laftly 
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As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to refain, as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Sou, with refpe& to 
Senfe and Imagination. SENSE 1s its re- 

ceptive 


Laftly the Road, which leads to Memory throngh a 
feries of Ideas, however conneéted, whether rationally 
or cafually, this is Recottecrion. I have added 
cafually, as well as raticnall;, becaufe a cafual connec- 
tion is often fufficient. Thus from feeing a Garment, 
I think of its Owner; thence of his Habitation; 
thence of Woods; thence of Timber; thence of 
Ships, Sea-fights, Admirals, &c. 


If the Diftinction between Memory and Phanfy be 
not fufficiently underftood, it may be illuftrated by . 
being compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is 
the Portrait, fuch Contemplation is analogous te 
Puansy. When we view it with reference to the 
Original, whom it reprefents, fuch Contemplation is 
analogous to MEMorY. 


We may go farther. IssacinaTion or PHansy 
may cxhibit (after a manner) cven things that are ta 
come. Itis here that Hope and Fear paint ail their plea- 
fant, andail their painful Pictures of Futurity. But Mr- 
sory is confined in the ftricteft manner te the pa/?. 


What 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re- 
tentive. Had it Senfe without Imagi- 
nation, it would not be as Wax, but as 
Water, where tho’ all Impreflions may 
be inftantly made, yet as foon as made 


they are as inftantly loft. 


Tuus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
SENSE (if we pleate) a hind of tranficnt 
Imagination; and IMAGINATION on the 
contrary @ utd of permanent Senfe (a). 


Now 


What we have faid, may fuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. He that would learn more, may confule ri/fot. 
de Anima, V.. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatife de Mem. 
et Reminife. 
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Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Sout in vain feek to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers I 
mean of ReEAsoNn and INTELLECT, till 
IMAGINATION firft fix the fluency of 
SENSE, and thus provide a proper Bafis 
for the fupport of its higher Energies. 


AFTER 


euTe, Sm rns mynUNS apiy cwComevoy Gilsoy Yyiverou® 
70 TOLeToY EY UAT LAL LUC % Tov TOlBTOY womree TIT OV, 
PANTAXIAN xeassiv. Now what PHANsyY or 

“IMAGINATION 5, we may explain as follows. We may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of 
our Senjes about fenfiole Subjects, fame Impreffion (as it 
were) or Pitzure in our original Senforium, being a 
relict of that motion caufed within us by the external 
olyeél ; a@ reliéi, which when the external obje@ is no 
longer prefent, remains and is flill preferved, being as 
it were its Image, and which, by being thus preferved, 
hecomes the caufe of our having Memory. Now fucha 
fort of reli? and (as it were) Impreffion they call 
Paansy or IMAGINATION. Alex, Abbrod. de Anima, 
p- 135. b. Lait. Aid, 
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AFTER this manner, in the admirable Ch. IV. 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures -~-~ 


fubordinate made fubfervient to the high- 
er. Were there 29 Téings external, the 
Senfes could not operate; were there xo 
Senfations, the Imagmation could not ope- 
rate; and were there zo Imagination, there 
could be neither Reafoning nor Intellection, 
fuch at leaft as they are found in Man, 
where they have their Intenfions and Re- 
miffions. in alternate fucceffion, and are 
at firft nothing better, than @ mere Ca- 
PACITY or PowER. Whether every In- 
tellect begins thus, may be perhaps a 
queftion ; elpecially if there be any one 
ofa nature wore divine, to which “ Inten- 
«‘fion and Remiffion and mere Capacity 
“are unknown (¢).” But not to digrets. 


It 


(e) See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 
Man’s Exiftence is not a little different from that of 
the Deiry. “THE Lire or Man has its Eilence in 

Aa a Morion, 
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It is then on thefe permanent Phantafing 
that THE HUMAN Munp firft works, and 


by 


Moron. ‘This is not only true with refpect to that 
Jower and fubordinate Life, which he {hares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer fubfift 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewife true 
in that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man. Ob- 
jects from without fir/? meve our faculties, and thence 
“we move of ourfelves either to Pragtice or Contempla- 
tion, But the Liye or Ex1sTENCE of Gop (as far 
as we can conjecture upon fo tranfcendent a Subject) 
is not only complete throughout Eternity, but com- 
plete in every Inftant, and is for that reafon IMMU- 
TABLE and SUPERIOR TO ALL MoTion. 


It is to this diftin@tion that /rz/fotle alludes, when 
ns \ , , a) ee? 
he tells us—Ovu yae pacvov xivuceas ecw evépyera, 
? Svan 3X ’ v4 € ‘ ~ ? ’ a pe Se 
EXAM Hy KxIVNnTIAaS® x. noown JAXAAOV EY HOELIH ESV, 
shy 2 a N \ s ‘ ‘N ae 
% Ev uivnces® peetaloaAn df Warruy YAK, KATA TOV 
WolytTy, ose, wounglay Tha" Gores yoe avew7ros 
2a: ie € \ Nee: / a de cere Pr 
EUMETHEOACS 0 WONEOs, % 1 QUTIS 4 Oeomiwn LeTabO— 
Anse og yee amwrn, oud tmsesuns. For there is not 
anly an Energy of Morton, but of IMMoBiLiTy ; 
and PLEASURE er FELICITY exifis rather in REST 
than in Motion; Change of all things being fweet 
{acccrding to the Poet) from a principle of Pravity 
ya thofe who believe fo. For in the fame manner as the 
bad 
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by an Energy as fpontaneous and familiar Ch.IV. 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colour is ime 
familiar to the Eye, it difcerns at once 

what 


bad man is one fickle and changeable, fo is that Nature 
bad that requireth Variety, in as much as fitch Nature 
2s neither fimple nor even. Eth. Nicom. VIL. 14. & 
Ethic. Eudem. VI. fudb. fin. 


It is to this UNALTERABLE NATURE OF THE 
Derry that Boethius refers, when he fays in thofe 
elegant verfes, . 


Tempus ab Aivo 
Ire jubes STABILISQUE MANENS das cun@la 
moveri 


¥ rom this fingle principle of ImaoBiLIT y, may be de- 
rived fome of the nobleft of the Divine Aitributes; fuch 
as that of Impassive, IncoRRuPTIBLE, INcoRPo- 
REAL, &c. Vide Ariflot. Phyfic. VIII. Metaphyf. 
XIV. c.6,7, 9,10. Edit. Du Val. See alfo Vol: I. 
of thefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266—alfo p. 295, where 
the Verfes of Boethius are quoted at length, 


Tt muft be remembered however, that tho’ we are not 
Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us fome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become fupe- 
xior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 
: pere 


Ee EeR iM E 6: 


what in MANY is ONE; What in things 
DISSIMILAR and DIFFERENT ISSIMILAR 
and the sAME (/). By this it comes to 

behold 


permanent, and rational, the higher we fhall advance in 
real Happinefs and Wifdom. This is {as an antient 
writer fays)—Opoiwors 72 Osw xara 1d duyarov, the 
becoming like to Gon, as far as in our power. Tots jaty 
yxe Seots was 6 BiG pander Trois O° avOearors, 
£-° oroy Guosarpe ce Th THs TOLAUTHS evepyeras Umer Ele 
For to THE Gops (as fays another antient) the whole 
of life is one continued happinefs;, but to MEN, it is fo 
far happy, as it rifes to the refemblance of fo divine an 
Energy. See Plat. in Theetet. 4ri/?. Eth. X. 8. 


(f) This connective Acr of the Soul, by 
which it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the 
principal Adts of its moft excellent Part. It is this 
removes that impenetrable mift, which renders Odjec?s 
of Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it 
not for this, even the fenfible World (with the help of 
all our Senfations) would appear as unconnected, as 
the words of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure 
alone, nor the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that 
makes the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and 
other attributes UNITED ; not an weknown Conftitu- 
tion of infenfible Parts, but a known Conftitution of 
fenfible Parts, unlefs we chufe to extirpate the poffibi- 
lity of natural Knowledge, 

WHAT 


—_a- 


i 
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behold a kind of fupertor Objects; anew Ch.IV. 


Race of Perceptions, more comprehenfive 
than 


* 


Wuar then perceives this ConsTiruTion or 
Union ?—Can it be any of the Senfes ?—No one of 
thefe, we know, can pafs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other in- 
ftances. We muft neceffarily therefore recur to fome 
HIGHER COLLECTIVE Power, to give us a profpe& 
of Nature, even in thefe her fubordinate JV holes, much 
more in that comprebenfive Whale, whofe Sympathy is 
univerfal, and of which thefe fmaller Wholes are all 
no more than Parts. 


But no where is this collecting, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreffion) this wazfying Power more con- 
fpicuous, than in the fubjects of PuRE TRuTH. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views Ouxe general Idea, 
in many Individuals; One Propofition in many general 
Ideas, One Syllogifinin many Propofitions; tillat length, 
by properly repeating and connecting Syllogifm with, 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright and ready regions 
of SCIENCE, 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 


Adfpergunt, &c. Lucr. 


Even 


eyed 
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Ch.iv. than thofe of Senfe; a Race of Perceps» 
~~! tions, each one of which may be found intire 


ang 


Even negative Truths and negative Conclufions 
éannot fubfift, but by bringing Yerms and Propofi- 
tions together, fo zeceffary is this UNITING Power to 
every Species of KNOWLEDGE. See p. 3. 250. 


He that would better comprehend the diftinction be- 
tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC- 
TIVE, may obferve that, when a Truth ss fpoken, it 
is beard by our Ears, and underftood by our Minds. 
‘That thefe two Adis are different, is plain, from the 
example of fuch, as bear the founds, without énow- 
ang the language. But to fhew their difference ftilk 
ftronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the fame 
Man, who fhall both sear and underfiand the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, The Augles 
ef a Triangle are equal to two right Angies. That this 
is ONE Truth, and not twa or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me afk then, in what manner 
does this ‘l’ruth became perceptible (if at all) toSen- 
SATION?—The Anfwer is obvicus; it is hy fucceffive 
Portions of Jittle and little ata Time. When the firft: 
Word ts profent, all the fubfcquent are abjent ; when 
the lafi Word is prefent, all the previous are abjent; 
when any of the middle Words are prefert, then are 
there fome ahfent, as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exifts at once than a fingle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much js et, (to Senfation at leaft) as 

I tho? 


v 


DograsrHe Tui. gs 


and whole in the feparate individuals of an ChlV, 
infinite and fleeting Multitude, without de- “7 
parting 


tho’ it never had been, or never was to be. And {a 
much for the perception of SENs£, than which we fee 
nothing can be more diffisated, fleeting, and detached, 
~—And ts that of the Minpb fimilar ?—Admit it, and 
what follows ? —It follows, that ove Mind would no 
more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
fucerffively and apart, than many diftant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diftributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to cach, The cafe is, every TRUTH is 
ONE, tho’ its TERMs are MANY. It is in no refpeét 
true by parts at a time, but it is true of neceflity at 
gace ard in an inflant.—-What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Uniry !—Where even 
does it refide, or what makes it ?—Shall we anfwer 
with the Stegirite, To d¢ EN TIOIOYN sero ¢ 
NOYS txasov—If this be allowed, it fhould feem, 
where SENSATION and INTELLECTION appear to 
concur, that Senfation was of Many, Intellection was 
of OxeE; that Senfation was temporary, divifible and 
fucceffive; IntelleQtion, inftantencous, indivifible, and 
at Once. 


lf we corifider the Radii of a Circle, we fhall find 
at the Circumference that they are MANY; at the 
Center that they are onz. Let us then fuppofe SENse 
and Minp to view the fame Radii, only let Senfe 
giew them at the Circumference, Mind at the Center; 
ana 
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Ch.lV. parting from the unity and permanence of 
e— ots own nature. 


AND 


and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in percep- 
tion of the fame object. 


There is ANOTHER Acr oF THE Minn, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned; an Aét, by 
which it perceives not oe in many, but MANY IN 
ONE. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book ; that Refolution or Analyfis which enables us 
to invefligate the Caufes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftract any particular Attribute, and make it dy 
itfelf the Subject of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exift; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics, were we nccellitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflociated? I 
mention not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, 
fome of which ftill prefent themfelves, whenever we 
took on any coloured Body. 


Théfe 
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Awp thus we fee the Procefs by which Ch.IV. 


qe arrive af GENERAL IDEAS; for the 


Per- 


Thofe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 
GEOMETRY, would have no EBafis to ftand on, were 
it not for this feparative Power. They are both con- 
verfant about QUANTITY 3 Geometry about CONTI- 
NuoUS Quantity, Arithmetic about DiscreTE. Ex- 
TENSION is effential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
NADS, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furrounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all diver/i- 
fied, we leave nothing but thofe s1mpLe and PER- 
FECTLY SIMILAR Unirs, which being combined 
make NuMmsER, and are the Subject of ARITHME- 
tic. Again, by feparating from Bady every poffible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenjion of Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs, (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no 
longer) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Macni- 
TUDE, the contemplation of whofe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. 


By the fame e@nalytical or feparate Power, we in- . 


veftigate DEFrin1TIoNs of all kinds, each one of which 
is a developed TVord, as the fame Word is an invelapet 
Definition. 


To conclude—In ComposiTION AND Division 
CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF SCIENCE, Composi- 
3 . TION 


een ymeend 
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Ch.IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fact no 
“~~ other. In thefe too we perceive the ob- 
jectsof Screncre andREALKNOWLEDGE, 

which can by no means be, but of that 

which is gencral, and definite, and fixt (g). 

Here 


TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TRUTH, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 
TIES AND IDENTITIES; DivisION MAKING NE- 
GATIVE TRUTH, AND PRESENTING THEM TO 
US UNDER THEIR DIssIMILARITIES AND DIVER- 
SITIES. 


And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftion.— 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufinefS of 
Science as well to compound as to feparate, may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophers took Half of Wifdom for 
the /Vhale, who diftinguifhed it from Wit, as if Wi1s- 
Dom only feparated, and Wir only brought together ? 
—Yet fo held the Philofopher of Ada/mfbury, and the 
Author of the Effay on the Heonan Underftanding. 


(g) The very Etymologies of the Words ENII- 
STHMH, ScienT1ia, and UNDERSTANDING, may 
ferve in fome degree to fhew the nature of thefe 
Faculties, a3 well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objects. EMIZTHMH BVOMAS Oh, Jim 70 
ENE STALIN % Gouy Tay TeUy Acer wy ouyesy Hires, 

778 
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Heré too even Individuals, however of Ch.1IV. 
themfelves unknowable, become objects of “~~ 


Knowledge, 


mo 4 t \ : PO. ar | - + + 5 
THE BOLISIAS [ueTaCOANS Tw ET MEOSS aTrAYyErce® 
e ie , ‘ N 7 ae 
7) ye ET ISHIAN wees TH xAdorz %y CeLET OT WT ee KATH 
yiveras* Science (ENIZTHMH) bas its name from 
bri ging us (ENT ETAZIN) ro some Srop and 
Bounbary of things, taking us away from the un- 
bounded nature and mutability of Particulars; for it is 
converjant about Subjects, that are general, and inva- 


riable. Niceph. Blem. Epit. Logic. p. 21. 


This Etymology given by Blemmides, and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plato, as may be feen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates, having 
firft (according to the Heraclitean Philofophy, which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that //ow and unceafing Mutation, fup- 
pofed by Heraclitus to run thro’ all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be per- 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
Exoraue dn, i aurav avarabévrss webrov pty 
seTo TO dvouan tiv EMIZETHMHN, os GUOIECAov 
Esty »% paddrov tore onuaivey ts ors ISETHYIN 
mpeetdy EILI rois Weayyors Thy Quyny, 4 ort CUES 
gigeras. Let us confider then (fays he) fome of the 

Bb 


very 


32° 
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Ch.IV. Knowledge, as far as their nature will per- 


—— nt. Forthen only may any Particular 


be 


wery Wards already examined; and in the firft place, 
the Werd Sc1ENCES -how difpucable ts this (as to its 


former Etymology) how much more naturally does it 
“appear to fignify, that ry STOPS THE SovuL AT 


THINGS, than that it is carried about with them. Plat, 


Cratyl. p.437. Edit. Serr, 


The difputable Etymology, to which he here al- 
ludes, was a ftrange one of his own making in the 
former part of the Dialogue, adapted te the flowing 
Syftem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According 
to this notion, he had derived EMIZTHMH from 
mecbas and pevew, as if it kept along with things, by 
perpetually follozving them in their motions. Sce 
Plato as before, p. 412. 


As to SCIENTIA, we are indebted to Scaliger for 
the following ingenious Etymology. Rariocina- 
"Tio, motus quidam off: SCIENTIA, gues: unde et 
nomen, tum apud Gracos, tum eriam nofirum, Used 
vo EVD] ISTASO@AI, EMIZTHMH. Siftitur enim 


mentis agitatio, ct fit fpectes in anino. Ste Latinum 


SCIENTIA, OT: yivero: EXEXIZ TOT ONTO, 
Nain Latini, quod nomen entis fimplex ab ufu abjecerunt 
atque repudsarunt, cmnibus adtivis participiis idem ads 
junxerunt. Audiens, dxtwy dye Sciens, ox ev dv. Scale 


in Theophr. de Caufis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 
I The 
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be faid to be known, when by afferting it Ch.IV. 
to be @ Man, or an Animal, or the like, “7 

we 


The Englifs Word, UNDERSTANDING, means 
not fo properly Knowledge; as that Faculty of the Soul, 
where Knowledge refides.§ Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
prefent it as a kind of firm Bafis, on which the fair 
Structure of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
pofed to STAND UNDER them; as their immoyeable 
Support ? 


Whatever may be fuid of thefe Etymologies; whe- 

ther they are true or falfe, they at leaft prove their 

Authors to have confidered Science and UNDER- 

STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception, lixe 

Senfe, but rather as /feady, permanent, and durable 

CompREHENSIONS. But if fo, we mutt fomewhere 
or other find for them certain ready; permanent, and : 
durable Osyncrs; fice if PERCEPTION OF ANY . 
KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER- 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ftraight; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) sUCH PERCEPTION MUST OF NECEssI- 
TY BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The following paf- 
{age from a Greek Platonic (whom we fhall quote again 
hereafter) feems on the prefent occafion not without 
its weight —Ei és) yours cupibeston a75 aicbncens, 
fin ay % yvase aAndeston rev aicdnrav. If there be 
Bb 2 A Know- 


ioe ROM Es; 
we refer it to fome fuch comprebenfive, oF 
general Idea. 


Nowit is of thefe coMPREHENSIVEand 
PERMANENTIDEAS, THEGENUINEVER-= 
CEPTIONS OF PURE Minp, that Worbs 
of all Languages, however different, are 
the Symsors. And hence it is, that as 
the PERCEPTIONS iiclude, {0 do thefe their 

SYMBOLS 


A KNOWLEDGE mre accurate than SENSATION 3 
there muf be certain OBJECTS of fuch knowledge MORE 
TRUE THAN OBJECTS OF SENSE. 


The following then are Queftions worth confider- 
ing, —/Vihat thefe Objects are ?—Where they refide ? 
—And how they are to be difcovered?—-Not by expe- 
rimental Philsfophy it is plain; for that meddles with 
nothing, but what is tang:ble, corporeal, and mutable 
—nor even by the mere refined and rational f{pecula- 
tion of Adathematics ; for this, at its very commence- 
ment, takes fuch Objects for granted. We can only 
add, that if they refide in cur cwn Minps, (and who, 
that has never looked there, can affirm they do not !} 
then will the advice of the Satirift be no ways im- 
proper, 


meee EC JE QUASIVERIS LXER 


Perf, 
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SYMBOLS expre/s, not this or that fet of “Chuly. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, as —~—~~ 


they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Sah/bury to be transferred 
to York, tho’ new particular objects would 
appear on every fide, they would ftill no 
more Want 2 new Language to explain 
themfelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the /ocal proper Names; which Names, 
as we have faid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode, 


Ir is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are ow intelli- 
gible ; and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome ; 

Bb 3 and 
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Ch.IV. and that of antient Rome to defcribe modern 
~~ England (h). But of thefe matters we 


have {poken before. 


§ 2. Awnp now having viewed the 
Procefi, by which we acqutre general Iaeas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to difcover ‘(if we can prove fo 
fortunate) cobence it is that thefe Ideas ori- 
ginally come. Tf we can fucceed here, we 
may difcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at prefent appears fome- 
what obfcure. 


bes 


(h) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Gee 
mera both of Subjlance and Accident are the fame in all 
places, and have been fo thro’ all ages: fo far all Lan- 
guages fhare one common IDENTITY. As far as pe~ 
culier species of Sudfiance occur in different regions 5 
and much more, as far as the pofttive Inflitutions of re- 
ligious and civil Polities are cvery where different ; fo 
far each Lenguage has its peculiar Diversity. To 
the Caufes «1 Diver/ity here mentioned, may be added 
the diftinguifoing Charaéter and Genius of every Na- 
tien, Concerning which we fhall fpeak hereafter. 
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Let us fuppote any man to look for Ch.IV. 

the firft time upon some Work of Art, as 
for cxample upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at lenoth to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abtent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ?—~And what is it, fo 
retain fuch Idea ?—It 1s to have a Form 
INTERNAL corre/pordent to THE EXTER= 
NAL; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form 1s devoid of the Matter; the 
External is united with it, being feen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we fuppofe this Spectator to 
view many fach Machines, aid not fimply 
to view, but to confider every part of 
them, fo as to comprehend how thefe parts 
all operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to poffefs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE 
ForM, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already, but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee Jereafter.— 

Bb 4 Should 
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Ch.V. Should it be afked “ which of thefe Forms 
hey 7s prior, the External and Senfible, er 
* the Internal and intelligible ;” the An- 
{wer is obvious, that the prior is the Sen- 


fible. 


Tuus then we fee, THERE ARE IN~ 
TELLIGIBLE FoRMS, WHICH TO THE 
SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. 


But farther ftill— If thefe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance, but of 
an Artift, they muft be the Work of one, 
who suew what be was about. And what 
is it, to werk, and know what one 1s about? 
—It is to have an Idea of what one 1s 
doing ; to poffefs A FoRM INTERNAL, cor- 
refponding to the EXTERNAL, to which ex 
ternal it ferves for an EXEMPLAR or AR- 
CHETYPE. 


Here then we haye AN INTELLIGI- 
BLE FORM, WHICH IS PRIOR TO THE 
SENSIBLE Form; which, being truly prior 

as 


Boom eur TmaRr pv. 


Tuus then, with refpect to Works of 
ART, we may perceive, if we attend, A 
TRIPLE ORDER OF Forms; one Order, 
gnteligible and previous to thefe Works; a 
Second Order, fenfible and concomitant; and 
a third again, intelligible and fubjequent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work; thre’ the fecond, 
the Works themfelves exz/f, and are what 
they are; and in the third they become 
recognized, as sere Objecis of Contempla- 
tion. ‘To make thefe Forms by diferent 
Names more eafy to be underltood; se 
Jirft may be called rue Maker's Form; 
the fecond, that of Tue SuByjecrT; and the 
foe, that of tHe CoN TEMPLATOR. 


Ler us pafs from hence to Works of 
Navoure. Let us imagine ourfelves 
viewing fome diverfified Profpe&; “ a 
* Plain, for example, fpacious and fer- 

| * files 


6/7 
as well in dignity asin time, can no more be- Ch IV. 
come fubfequent, than Caufe can to Effet, “~~ 


Hee OE CS; 
“tile; a river winding thro’ it; by the 
«banks of that river, men walkiag and 
“Garter azine ; a view terminated 
“with diftant hills, fome cragey. and 
“ fome covered with wocd.” Here it 
is plain we have plenty of FormMs NaA- 
TURAL. And could any one quit fo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 
had beheld ?=—-And what is it, ¢o retain 
traces of shat ore has bebeld ?—It is to 
have certain ForMS INTERNAL corre- 
fpondent to the ENTERNAL, and refem- 
bling them in every thing, excedt the 
being merged in Matter. And thus, thro’ 
the fame retentive and calleéfive Powers, 
the Mind becomes fraught with Forms 


natural, as before with Forms artifi- 


citl—-Should it be atked, “ which of 


“ thefe natural Forms care prior, the Ex- 
% ternal ones viewed by the Senfes, or the 
“« Internal exijfling in. the Mind?” the 
Anfwer is obvious, that ¢he prior are the 
External. 


THUE 
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Titus therefore in Nature, as well Ch.IV. 


Min ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE 


FORMS, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 
SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Ni/ 
ef im INTELLECTU Quod non prius fuit in 
SENsU; an Axiom, which we muft own 
to be fo far allowable, as it refpects the 
Ideas ef a mere Contemplator. 


Bur to proceed fomewhat farther—Are 
natural Productions made By CHANct, 
or BY Design ?— Let us admit 2 by De- 
fgn, not to lengthen our inquiry. They 
are certainly * more exquifite than any 
Works of ArT, and yet the/e we cannot 
bring ourfelves to fuppofe c made by 
Chance.—Admit it, and what follows ?— 
We muft of necefity edmit a MinD alf, be~ 
caufe DrsiGn implies Minn, wherever it 
ts to be found.—ANowing therefore this, 
what 


% Arift. de Part. Animal, Li I, ¢ 1. 
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Ch.IV. what do we mean by the Term, Minp?— 
—Y—~ We mean Jomething, which, when it ads, 
knows what tt is going to do; fomething 
ftored with Ideas of its intended Works, 
agreeably to whice Ideas thafe Works are 


Safbioned. 


THAT fuch EXEMPLARS, PATTERNS, 
Formas, IpEAs (call them as you pleafe) 
mutt of neceffity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courfe, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be A MIND, as above 
mentioned. For take away thefe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them? 
CHANCE furely is as knowing, as MiInp. 
WITHOUT IDEAS; or rather Minpb 
witTHouT IpEAs is no lefs blind than 
CHANCE, 


Tue Nature of thefe Ipreas is not dif- 
ficult to explain, if we once come to al- 
low a poffibility of their Exiftence. That 
they are exquifitely dcautiful, various, 
and orderly, is evident from the exquifite 
Beauty, Variety, and Order, feen in natu- 

ral 
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ral Subftances, which are but their Copies Ch.IV. 
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or Piétires. That they are mental is “~~ 


plain, as they are of the Effence of Minp, 
and confequently no Objects to any of 
the Senz/fes, nor therefore circumf{cribed 
either by Tzme or Place. 


Here then, on this Syftem, we have 
plenty of FoRMs INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 
SENSIBLE. Here too we fee that Na- 
TURE is not defective in her TRIPLE 
Orper, having (like Art) her Forms 
PREVIOUS, HER CONCOMITANT, and 
HER SUBSEQUENT (7). 


THAT 


ee gn AC LOOT COG ELA CE LALLA 


(7) Simplicius, inhis commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the fi7/? Order of thefe intelligible Forms, 
To. wed TNS pedEZews, thofe: grevious to Participation, 
and at other times, n ekngnwtrn xoworns, the tranfcen~ 
dent Univerfality or Samenefs; the fecond Order he calls 
aa ty pebecer, thofe which exi/t in Participaticn, that 
is, thofe merged in Matter; and at other times, he 
calls them 7 xararerxypion noworns, the fubardinate 
Univerfatity or Samene/s; laftly, of une third Order he 

2 Lays, 
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ily. 
ed 
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THat the Previous may be juftly ic 
called is plains becaufe they are effentially 
prior 


ms 


fays, that they have no independent exiftence of their 
own, but that—-yyets aceAovres auta EY Fats Apere- 
puss tyverais, roll iavra Umesiowuiy, we ourfelves 
abftradting them in our own Imaginations; have given 
them by fach abfiraction an exiftence as of themfelves. 
Simp. in Preedie. p.17. In another place he fays, in 

a language fomewhat myfterious; yet {till conformable 
to the fame dodtrine—Myrest ey teiz]2v Anzléov ro 
“oivov, +6 peiv eEnonpatvcy Ty saQ ENE 2, % GiThOF 

TNS Ev LUTOIS ROIVOTHTOSs RATA TAY pala EAUTS OVEIY, 

ile mee 1%] TNS Oladocorures xara THY woAvEdy wed- 

Anbiv—dev re ecb & é5k TO ROWOY, TO Ard nowe aiTiL 

rois diapecors erderiy evdidopuevor, x, ivutapyou auToIS 

a— reitoy dt, 7d ty THIS nyserépeis diavoixis {% apas- 

bitews UPisnLeveny Usepoyevts co—Perhaps therefore 

we mufl admit @ TRIPLE ORDER OF WHAT Is UNI- 

VERSAL AND THE SAME; that of the firfi Order; 
éraufcendent and Juperior to Particulars, which thro’ its 
uniform nature 1s the ca": fe of that Samenefs exifiing in 
them, as thre’ its malti if: “m pre-conception it is the canfe: 
of their Diverfity—that of the fecond Order, what it 
infufed from the firf? untverfal Caufe into the various 
Bpecies of Beings; and which has its exiflence in thefe 
feveral Species—that of the third Order, what fub; aie 
ty abjftraétion in our own Under fiandings; being of fub- 
Sequent crigin to the other tw Wbids p. at; 5 
; oy 


= 
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prior to all things elie. The wHoLe visi- 
BLE WorLp exhibits nothing more, than 


{o 


To Siuplictus we thail add the two fcllowing Quo- 
tatians from Ammonis and Nicephorus Blemnudes, 
which we have ventured to trantcribe, without regard 
to their uncommon length, as they fo fully eftablify 
the Doétrine here advanced, and the works of thefe 
Authors are not cafy to be procured. 
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fo many paffing PiGures of thefe mutable 
Archetypes. May thro’ thefe it attains even 
a Sem- 


f - ? ‘ ¢ € , 4 , & , 
feEAASS Wort s & YeO, WS nH Pues, KACYW OUVA LES 
~~. ef A a is € / 2 ? AY, 
Woes (sev Hy With H QuTiSy 2x EDisavecw yywsr- 
Lad xe = ’ er ‘ s ~ 
Kas Tp yiyvoucve) "Es ders nad” Ebay Aopieny wosely 
4 ? \ c © og > ~ ? , 
Gidews WaYTWS TO pryvopncvoy UT auvTsa. Ex rotvuy 
Now ~ \ oof t \ a ira ,c gs 
(An Xelaev, 0 unre avIowmov, 6 Ozos woitts olde To Um 
7a ~ , es 3 ees et ~ ? a foo ct 
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ane tans. “Ess di xo tides +2 avbeowme x, ev Tog *aD 
e 2 , G Ss ~ foot a ? ‘~ ay 
feasou cvOgeross, tis Tos Ev ToIS xngUIs ExLTM MATL m% 
ah ~ ¥ 
Aiyeras te toate EN TOIZ NOAAOIE fvzty 
Noes 4 co * \ “ ‘ ¢ 
%enugire THC LAS. Ozarausvos de ras nate pEos 
a0 ars ef es “OG 2 ey 2 cylow ae 
ab CVTLS» OTh WAYVTES TO AUTO E1G0S TZ HY CwTs EX ATW, 
€ 7 ON eta! 9 i ‘ ? N a 
ws Emit T2 Usepoy EADovTOS, % Sexoupive Te unei2) 
. , “3 , 2? oO tice \ , ~ 
evsenkaucle aur ty TH diavela’ x, Abysras TETO 
ae « ‘ \ 
ENI TOIS MOAAOIS, nyovs perz ta woddAa, 
Ui ‘ ’ * . . 
% ussooryevis. Futelligatur annutus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pote Achillis, imazinem infeulptam habeat: multe infuper 
cere fint, ct ab arnulo imprimantur : veniat deinde quif- 
piam,videatgue ceras omnes unius aniuli impreffione for- 
matas,annuligue unprefiisnem in mente contineat : jigillum 
anunulo irfeulptumn, ANTE MULTA Creetur: in cerulis 
“danprefjum, in MULTIS: quod vero in ilius, qui tllo ve- 
nevat intelligentia remanferit, POST MULTA, et pofte- 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch.IV. 
tints Seer 


rius genitum dicetur. Idem in generibus et formis intel- 
ligendum cenfco : etenim ille optimus procreator mundi 
Deus, omnium rerum formas, atgue exempla habet apud 
fe: ut fi hominem eficere velit, in hominis formam, quam 
habet, intueatur, et ad illius exemplum ceteres faciat 
omnes. At fi quis refliterit, dicatque rerum formas apud 
Creatorem non effe: quafo ut diligenter attendat: Opt- 
fex, qua facit, vel cognofert, vel ignorat: fed is, qut 
nefciet, nunguam quicquain faciet : quis enim id facere 
aggreditur, quod facere ignorat? Neque enim facultate 
guddamt rationis experte aliquid aget, prout agi? natura 
(ex qua conficitur, ut natura etiam agat, etfi que faciat, 
non advertat:) Si vere ratione quadam aliquid facit, 
guodcunque ab eo facium eff omnine cognevit. Si igitur 
Deus non pejore ratione, guam homo, facit quid, que 
fecit cognowit: fi cognovit que fecit, in ipfo rerum for~ 
mas effe perfpicuum eft. Forme autem in opifice funt 
perinde ac in annulo figilium, becque forma ANTE 
MULTA, et avulfa a materid dicitur. Atqut hominis 
Species in unoquogue homine ef, quemadmodum etiam 
figilla in ceris ; et IN MULTIS, nec avulfa a matcrid 
dicitur. At cum frigulos homines animo confpicimus, et 
eandemin unoquogue formam atque effigiem videmus, ila 
effigies in mente noftra infidens POST MULTA, et pofte- 
rius genita dicetur: veluti in illo quogue dicebamus, qui 
multa figilla in cerd uno et codem annulo impreffa con- 


jpexerat. Ammin. in Porphyr. Introduct. p. 2g. b. 
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tinues throughout ages io be SPECIFI- 
CALLY 


os i - 
Aéyovlar o& re yin % ro tion TPO TON 
MOAAQN, EN TOIZ MOAAOIZ, EML TOIX 
<< cra > , ¢ of 
MOAAOI=Z o1oy évvoricdw Ts cOpuyicnesoy, EXOD 
‘ té \ e & \ 
% txlirapa To TUYOV, EE B ungia WoAAM merarabe- 
Tw TE exe] 7 & vA ©» ow 2. L a) 
xluTouatG?, xual TIS Um OWiy avayirw TEU- 
A do ae OD \ Ba a t 
TO, [LH WOOKATIOWY JANd CAwS TO TPEAYISHeLOY® EW= 
x‘ A ‘ 3 ra \ 3 ve es, , a 
guns dt ta tv ois +O exXjUTMpa, % ETIsHTas OTE 
Ul eer ~ 4 3 , \ Na ™ 
wavla Te dure psrinzosy ixlurouatGy, % Te donuy- 
AAa. Te AGys cuvaDocious Eis ty, EyiTw TH 
To WOAAG. Tw Adys cuvaleciaus Bb tv, EyiTW TETO KA 
\ , \ X\ y és tA ? 
To diovorny, To piv ev ooouyisieioy TUTaEe AtyER 
a 
sas EPO TON HWOAAQN: +60 & sore xNgbOIS, 
\ 4 ~_ 
EN TOIZ [TIOAAOIZ: to d: && auray xatadng~ 
os ee (? ‘ 
bir, 4 xara diavoray avaws urocav, EVIL TOIZ 
f y \ ‘ \ ‘ yf 
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CALLY oNE, amid thofe infinite parti- Ch.IV. 
cular Sayeed 


Jewpertacs +0 eutbuyov? eb de ovy trois Eurbuross e0éAgs 
) o~ 4 
TIS EmioxoTely x, Te RUA, TO THe TIATED an 
ne me fod af 
roberas’ curdonpucay dt Toi Elonpetvals Tay aowud— 
% ~ Fa we a : me ‘ tf ra 
THY BEI, To wewrov YUNG? Oaviiras % yevinororloy 
Wi ‘ \¥ \ 
4% tw wiv EN TOIS TOAAOIE voésnue ra tsdn 15 
To yion, Karadrabuv dé rig ix ray nara peo? ay~ 
Oowrwy trav avtav Qlow, tiv avbowmernta, Ex de Tw? 
‘ , 74 ’ ‘ \ oe , _ oe \ 
RATE wEoGP immwy aUTnY THY IMTOTHTA, % BTW TOV 
, of Cage t e ee as cN 
nabors avdowmov, x Tov xaboAw bmmov emivoioas* % 
\ vi tow > ~ v4 ‘~ be s ae 
TO radorz Caoy e% TWY nabixase Tie Avy» TUVAVaYuy 
x, 70 xabore alcbntinev, 4 70 xalors Zurbuxoy, 
~ a ? , ’ 
35 70 xaborg capa, % thy uabormutarny soiay & 
aTaVTAV CVAACYIOamEVGP, OTOETOS gy TH EaUTE dha— 
r BA : 
yoin tx yivn x Ta tidy ataws veésnosy ENT TOIL 
MOAAOIS, TETESt, fET OL T% wWoAAe % USEROYEVAS. 
Genera vers et Species dicuntur eff2 ANTE MULTA, 
IN MULTIS, POST MULTA. Ut puta, intelligatur 
figillum, quamlibet figuram habens, ex qua multe cere 
ejufdem figure fint participes, et in medium aliguis bas 
proferat, nequaquam pravifo fi igillo. Cum autem vi- 
diffet eas ceras in quibus figura exprimitur, et animad- 
vertiffet omnes eandem Jiguram participare, et qué 
videbantur multe, ratione in unum coegiffet, hoc in 
mente teneate Nempe fi igillum dicitur effe fpecies ANTE 
MULTA; lla vero im ceris, IN MULTIS; gue vere 
ab tis defumitur, et in mente immaterialiter fubfiftit, 
POST MULTA. Sic igitur ct Genera et Species ANTE 


MULTA in Creatore funt, fecundum rationes efficientes. 
| Ome Be 
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‘Ch.IV. cular changes, that befal it every me- 
er emt (2) e 


May 


In Deo enim rerum effectrices rationes una et fimpliciter 
pra-cxiftunt; fecundum quas rationes ille [upra-fubfian- 
tialis omnes res et predeftinavit et produxit. Evxiflere 
autem dicuntur Genera et Species IN MULTIS, guoniam 
in fingiulis hominibus hominis Species, et in fingulis equis 
equi Species cft. In hominibus aque ac in equis et alis 
animalibus Genus imvenitur harum fpecierum, quod eft 
animal. In animalibus etiam una cum Zeophytis magis 
univerfale Genus, nempe fenfitivum exquiritur, Additis 

vero plantis, fpectatur Genus animatum. 81 vero uxa 

cum animatis quifguam velit perferutari etiam inani- 
mata, tetum Carpus perfpiciet. Cum autem entia incor- 

porea conjunéia fucrint iis modo tragtatis, apparcbit pri- 

mum et generaliffinum Genus. Atque ita quidem IN 
MULTIS fubjifiunt Genera et Sbecies. Comprebendens 

uero quifquam ex fingulis hominibus naturam ipfam hu- 
manam, et ex fingulis equis ipfam equinam, atque ita 
univerfalem hominem et univerfalem equam eonfiderans, . 
et univerjale animal ex fingulis ratione eolligens, et unt- 
werfale fenfitrvum, et unzverfale animatum, et univerfale | 
corpus, et maxime univerfale ens ex omnibus colligens, 

Bic, inguam, in fud mente Genera et Species immateria- | 
liter conflituit ENT. TOIE TIOAAOIE, hoe ef, Post | 
MULTA, et pofierius genita. Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. 

p-62. Vid. etiam Alcin. in Platonic. Philofoph. In- 
trodudt, C, IX. X. | 


(4) The foliowing elegant Lines of /7rgi/ are worth 


attending to, tho’ applied to no higher a fubje€t than | 
ccs 


Ergo 


Boomers: Trier pb. 


May we be allowed then to credit thofe 


fpeculative Men, who tell us, “ at zs i” 
‘ce thefe 


Ergo ipfas quamvis angufti terminus avi 
Lxetpiat: (neque enim plus feptima ducitur @tas) 
AT GENUS IMMORTALE MANET Cael 


The fame Jmmortality, that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind, may be feen in all peri/hable fubttances, whether 
animal or inanimate; for tho’ Individuals perifp, the 
feveral Kinds fiill remain. And hence, if we take 
‘TIME, as denoting the /y/ten: of things temporary, we 
may collect the meaning of that paffage in the Timeus, 
where the Philofopher defcribes Time to be—— 
? se as ’ «Ny , , \ se? Cg 
pervovTGP aswvG ev ivi nat’ aeilucy izcav asevioy 
? ¢ « . . « s 
eimcve. /Eternitatis in una permanentis Imaginem 
quandam, certis numerorum articulis progredtentem. 


Wig V. M. p. 37. Edit. Serran, 


We have fubjoined the following extract from Bse- 
thius, to ferve as a commentary on thts “efeription of 
VIME.—/AETERNITAS icitur eff, interminavisis vite 
tota fimul et perfecta poff fio, Quod ex collatione tempPora= 
lium clarius liquet. Nam guidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 
id prafens d preteritis in futura procedit: nibdiique eft in 
tecnpore ita conflitutim, quod tuiun vite fuce [patium pa- 
riter poffit ample; fet evc/linum quidem nondum appre- 
hendit, heflernum vero jam perdulit. In hodiernu qua~ 
giv vita non amplius vivitis, quam in illo mobili tranfie 

Ce 3 torioque 


a 


FOER ME &. 


T “© thefe permanent and comprebenfive FORMS 
on e C} ’ ; 
ov that THE DEITY views at once, without 


“* looking abroad, all poffible productions 
“* both prefent, pat, and future—that this 
“* great and fupendous View is but a View 
«of bimfelf, where all things lie inveloped 


“ 22 their Principles and Exemplars, as be- 


“ii 


toricque momento. Quod igitur Temporis patitur condi= 
tionem, licet illud, ficut de mundo cenfuit Ariffoteles, nec 
ceperit unquam effe, nec definat, vitaque ejus cum teme 
poris infinitate tendatur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut eter- 
nuin cffe jure credatur. Non cxim totum fimul infinite 
licet vite fpatiuin comprehendit, atque compleclitur, fed 
Jutura nondum tranfaéta jam non babet. Quod igitur 
interminabilis vite plenitudinem totam pariter compre- 
hendit, ac poffidet, cut neque futuri quidquam abit, nec 
preteriti fluxerit, id MTERNUM effe jure perbibetur: 
ddque neceffe eft, et fui compos preefens fibi femper affiftere, 
et infinitatem mcbilis temporis hubere prafentem. Unde 
quidam non recle, qui cum audiunt vifum Platoni, mun- 
dum hune nec babuiffe tnitium, nec habiturum effe de- 
fecium, boc modo conditori conditum mundum freri com 
aternum putant, Altud eff enim PER INTERMINABI- 
LEM DUCI VITAM, (quod Afindo Plata tribuit) aliud 
INTERMINABILIS VITA TOTAM PARITER COM- 
PLEXAM ESSE PRESENTIAM, guod Divine Mentis 
propriuim effe manifefium eff, Neque enim Deus conditis 


rebus 
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* ing effential to the fulnefs of his univerfal Ch Iv. 


*¢ Intellechion 2?” —Tf fo, it will be proper 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned. We muft now fay Nil oft i an 
SENSU, guod non prius fuit in INTELLEC~ 
Tu. For tho’ the contrary may be true 
with refpect to Knowledge merely human, 
yet never can it be true with refpe@ to 

Gc 4 Know- 


rebus antiquior vidert debet temporis quantitate, fed fim- 
plicts potius proprietate nature. WWUNC ENIM VIT# 
IMMOBILIS PRESENTARIUM STATUM, INFINITUS 
ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM MOTUS IMITATUR 3 
cumgque eum effingere, atque equare non poffit, ex immo 
bilitate deficit in motum; ex fonplicitate prafentia decref- 
cit in infinitam futuri ac preterit: quantitatems et, cum 
totam pariter vita fue plenitudinem nequeat palfidere, 
hoc ipfo, quod aliguo modo nunquam effe definit, illud, quad 
implere aique exprimere non poteft, aliquatenus videtur 
zmulariy alligans fe ad qualemcunque prafentiam hujus 
exigui volucrifque momenti: qua, quoniam MANENTIS 
ILLIUS PRESENTIZ QUANDAM GESTAT IMAGI- 
NEM, guibufcumque contigerit, id prefiat, ut ESSE vi- 
deantur. Quoniam vero mianere non potuit, infinitum 
Temporis iter arripuit: eague modo fattum eft, ut CONs 
TINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cujus plenitucinem com= 
pleéti non valuit PERMANENDO. Staque, &. De 
Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 


& nee yee! 
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Ch.IV. Knowledge univerfally, unle/s we give Pre» 
‘emrm— cedence to ATOMS and LIFELESS Bopy, 


making Minn, among other things, to be 
Struck out by a lucky Concourfe. 


§ 3. Iv is far from the defign of this 
Treatife, to infinuate that Atheifm is the 
Fypothefis of our latter Metaphyficians. 
But yet it is fomewhat remarkable, in 
their feveral Syftems, how readily they 
admit of the above Precedence. 


For mark the Order of things, accord- 
ing to ¢heir account of them. Firft 
comes that huge Body the fenfible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget /en/fble 
Ideas. Then out of fenfible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether fpecific or gene- 
ral, Thus fhould they admit that Minp 
was coeval with Bopy, yet ti// Bopy gave 
it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow-~ 
ers, it could at beft have been nothing 

more, 
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more, than @ fort of dead Capacity; for Ch.IV. 
INNATE IDEAS if could not pofibly have “~~ 
any. 


Ar another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 
makes them fufceptible of fenfatin and 
knowledge ; as if they fhrunk into Intellect 
by their exquifite fubtlety, which render- 
ed them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. Itis to this notion we owe many 
curious inventions, fuch as fubtle Aither, 
animal Spirits, nervous Dutts, Vibrations, 
and the Jike; Terms, which mopERN 
PHILOSOPHY, upon parting with occult 
Qualities, has found expedient to provide 
itfelf, to fupply their place. 


But the zute//ecfual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the prinary mental Caufe. tis 
here it looks for the origin of zntelligible 
Ideas, even of thofe, which exit in Auman 
Capacities. For tho’ fenfib/e Objects may 

be 
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their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
it otherwife, there could be no intercourfe 


between. 


autng Crevoeiabas x dt yap wepuxivar trav Dune 
pondapwn bv, ts dravoriabas’ ras yao Wevders trav doar 
Syl un evtwy GAA ovTwy jty, BAdwy Ob nar’ wAAwy 
Tsvas cuvOéoeis tives, & nate To o¢bov ysvopecvace 
Aiimecbar dt ap’ ixigas tives Quoews roAAD Ens 
ugettlovas Te %) TEEwT ious OnE 4 Vuxa TO TE 
Acar epoy eto tiv ty rois asodnrors Atywv. Thofe 
who fuppofe IDEAL Forms, fay that tie Soul, when fhe 
affumes, for the purpofes of Science, thofe Proportions, 
which exift in fenfible objects, poffe(fes them with a fupe- 
rior accuracy and perfection, than that to which they 
attain in thofe fenfible objects. New this fuperior Per- 
feétion or Accuracy the Soul cannot have from fenfible 
objects, as it ts in faci not in them; nor yet can fhe can- 
ceive it nerfelf as from herfeif, without its having exif? 
exce any where elfe. For the Soul is not formed fo as 
to conceive that, which has exifience no where, fince even 


fuch opinions, as are falfe, are all of them compofitions 


irregularly formed, not of mere Non-Beings, but of va- 
rious real Beings, one with another. It remains there= 
fore that this Perfeclion, which is fuperior to the Pro- 
portions exifling in fenfible objects, muft defcend ta the 
Soul from SOwE OTHER NATURE, WHICH IS BY 
w1ANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PERFECT, 
Pleth. de Ariffetel. et Platonic. Philofoph. Diff. Edit, 
Paris 1§At. 

The AOTO! or Proportions, of which Gemuz/tius 
here foealsc, mean not only thofe relative Proportions 


of 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch.1V. 
important) between Man and God. Ses 
For 


of Equality and Inequality, which exift in Quantity, 
(fuch as double, fefquialter, &c.) but in a larger fenfe, 
they may be extended to mathematical Lines, Angles, 
Figures, &c. of all which Aéyos or Proportions, tho’ 
we poffefs in the AZind the moft clear and precife 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly queftioned, whether any one 
of them ever exifted in the fenfible World. 


a 
. To thefe two Authors we may add Boethius, who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Minp or 
INTELLECT, wholly diftinet from Senfation, and inde- 
pendent of it, at length concludes, 


Lae eff efficiens magis 
Longe cauffa potentior, 
Quam que materice modo 
Impreffas patitur notas. 
Pracedit tamen excitans, 
Ac vires animi mavens, 
Vivo in corpore paffio. 
Cum vel lux oculos ferit, 
Vel vox auribus inftrepit ; 
Tum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 
QUAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 
Ad motus fimileis vocans, 
Notis applicat exteris, 
INTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 
FORMIS mifcet imagines. 

De Confolat. Philofeph. L. V. 
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For what is Converfation between Man 
and Man ?—It is a mutual intercourfe of 


“Speaking and -Hearmg.—To-the Speaker, . 
‘itis 2a teach; to the Hearer, it is to /earn. 


—To the Speaker, it is ¢o defcend from 
Ideas to Words; to the Hearer, it is Zo 
afcend from Words to Ideas. — If the 


Tiearer, in tlfis afceént, can arriveattvo 


Ideas, then, is he faid mot to underftand; if 
he afcend to Ideas difiimilar and hetere- 
geneous, then is he faid to mifunderftand. 
— What then is requifite, that he may be 
faid to underftand 2—That he fhould af- 
cend to certain Ideas, treafured up wethiz 
himfelf, correfpondent and fimilar to 
thofe within the Speaker. The fame may 
be faid of a Writer anda Reader; as when 
any one reads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or in Italy, what Euchd wrote ut 
Greece two thoufand years ago. 


Now is it not marvelous, there fhould 
be fo exact an Identity of our Ideas, if they 
I were 


‘ 
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were only generated from fenfible Objects, Chav. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant +-——~ 
in Time, diflant in Place, and no one 
‘Particular the’ fame with any other? 


Acain, do we allow it poftible for 
Gop to fienify his w7/ to Men; or for 
Men to fignify their wants to Gop ?— 
In both thefe cafes there muift be az 
Lidentity of Ideas, or elfe nothing is done 
either one way or the other. Whence 
then do thefe common Ipentic IpEas 
come ?-—Thofe of Men, it feems, come 
all from Senfation. And whence come 
God's Ideas ?—Not furely from Senfation 
too; for this we can hardly venture to 
affirm, without giving to Body that nota- 
ble Precedence of being prior to the Inteliec~ 
tion of even God bimpelf. —Let them then 
be original; let them be connate, and effen- 
Mal to the divine Mind.—TIVf this be true, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife, and others of mental, (things 
derived from fubjetis fo totally diftindt) 

foould 
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Ch.IV. fhould fo happily co-incide in the fame won 
 derful Identity 2 


Hap we not better reafon thus upon 
fo abftrufe a Subject ?—Either all Minps 
have their Ideas derzved; or all have 
them original; or fome have them ori« 
ginal, and fome derived. If all Minds 
have them derived, they muft be de- 
rived from fomething, whzch zs it/elf not 
Mind, and thus we fall infentibly into a 
kind of Atheifm. If all have them 
original, then are all Minds divine, an 
Hypothefis by far more plaufible than 
the former. But if this be not ad- 
mitted, then muft oe Mind (at leaft) 
have orzgiwa/ Ideas, and the reft have 
them derived. Now fuppofing this laft, 
whence are thofe Minds, whofe Ideas 


_are derived, moft likely to derive them? 


—From MInp, or from Bopy ?—F rom 
Minp, a thing Aomogeneous ; or from 
Bopy, a thing heterogeneous? From 
Minp, fuch as (from the Hypothefis) has 

3 original 


a ee ee 
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original Ideas ; or from Bopy, which we Ch.IV. 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at qa 


all? (7)—An Examination of this kind, 
purfued with accuracy and temper, is the 
moft probable method of folving thefe 
doubts. It is thus we fhall be enabled 
with more affurance to decide, whether 


we are to admit the Dodtrine of the Epz- 


chrean Poet, 


CORPOREA NATURA amimum conftare, 


animamgque ; 


or truft te Mantuan Bard, when he fings 
in divine numbers, 


Izneus eff ollis vigor et CRLESTIS ORIGO 


Semimibus. 


Bur 


(7) NOYN 3: 23 SQM yea’ was yze av 
rx ANOHTA “NOYN yewnoos; No Bony pro- 
duces MIND: for bow fhould THINGs DEVuID OF 
Minn produce Minn? Sallufi de Diis et Mundo, c 8. 
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Ch.IV. Bur it is now time, to quit thefe Spe- 

“~~ culations. Thofe, who would trace 
them farther; and have leifure for fuch 
ftudies, may perhaps find themfelves led 
into regions of Contemplation, affording 
them profpects both interefting and plea- 
fant. We have at prefent faid as much 
as was requifite to our Subject, and fhall 
therefore pafs from hence to our con- 
cluding chapter. 


CHAP 
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Subordination of Intelligence — Difference 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 
whole Nations—Different Genius of dif- 

ferent Languages — Charatter of the 
Englifh, t4e Oriental, te Latin, and 
_ the Greek Languages—Superlative Ex- 


cellence of the Laft—Conclufion. 


RIGINAL TruTH (a), having the 

moft intimate connection with the 
Supreme Intelligence, may be faid (as it were) 
to 


(a) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of Being and 
Knowledge are cerived from Ledy and Senfattan, have a 
fhort inethod to explain the nature of TRUTH. It is 
a factitious thing, made by every man for ‘him(elf ; 
which comes and goes, juit as it is-remeinbered and 
forgot; which in the order ot things makes its appear- 
ance the laff of any, being not only fubfequent to /ex/t- 
ble Objcéts, but even to our Senfations of then. Ac- 
cording to this Hypotnefis, there are many Truths, 
which have been, and are no longer ; others, that will 
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to fhine with unchangeable fplendor, en- 


tv— lightening throughout the Univerfe every 


pofiible Subject, by nature fufceptible of 
its benign influence. Paffions and other 
obftacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may ob{cure the 
Sun; but it felf neither admits Dzaznu- 
tion, nor Change, becaufe the Darknefs re- 
{pects only particular Percipients. Among 
thefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 


be, and have not been yet; and multitudes, that por 
fibly may never exift at all. 


But there are other Reafoners, who muft furely have 
had very different notions ; thofe | mean, who repre- 
fent TRUTH not as the /a/f, but the fir/? of Beings ; 
who call it inunutable, eternal, omntprefent; Attributes, 
thet all indicate fomething more than human. To 
thefe it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men fhould 
imagine, that a crude account of the method how they 
perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of Yruth 
itfelf; as if to defcribe the road to London, could be 
called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Reflection, and am taught the procefs at 
large how my Ideas are all generated, I feem to view 

the 
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and errour, and for that Subordimation of Ch. V. 


Intelligence, which is their natural confe- 
quence. 


We have daily experience in the Works 
of ArT, that a partzal Knowledge will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho’ we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifts. Much 
‘more is this true, with refpect to Na- 
TURE; and well for mankind is it found 


dag to 


the human Soul in the light ofa Crucible,where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry. They 
may coniift (for aught we know) of zatura/ materials, 


but are as much creatures of our own, as a Bolus or 
hits 


lf AZlion by his URANIA, intended to reprefent 
TRUTH, he certainly referred her toa much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 


Heav’ nly born | 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountains fisw’d, 
Thou with eternal Wifdom didf converfe, 
Wifdom thy Siler and with ber did/i play 
In prefence of th’ almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celeftial Song. teed Va 
See Proverbs VIII. 22, &c. “Jeremiah X. 10. 
Mare, Antonin, UX. 1 


wey 
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to fhine with unchangeable fplendor, en- 


tv— lightening throughout the Univerfe every 


pofiible Subject, by nature fufceptible of 
its benign influence. Paffions and other 
obftacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun; but it felf neither admits Dzwznu- 
tion, nor Change, becaufe the Darknefs re- 
{pects only particular Percipients. Among 
thefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 


be, and have not been yet; and multitudes, that por 
fibly may never exift at all. 


But there are other Reafoners, who muft furely have 
had very different notions ; thofe I mean, who repre- 
fent TRUTH not as the /a//, but the fir/? of Beings ; 
who call it ivmutable, eternal, omniprefent ; Attributes, 
thet all indicate fomething more than human. Too 
thefe it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men fhould 
imagine, that a crude account of the method how they 
perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of Truth 
itfelf; as if to defcribe the road to London, could be 
called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and Reflection, and am taught the procefs at 
large how my Ideas are all gencrated, I feem to view 

the 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. V. 


Tntelligence, which is their natural confe- 
quence. 


We have daily experience in the Works 
of ART, that a partial Knowledge will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho? we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifts. Much 
‘more is this true, with refpect to Na- 
TURE; and well for mankind is it found 


1D cig to 


the human Soul in the light ofa Crucible,where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry. They 
may coniift (for aught we know) of zatura/ materials, 
but are as much creatures of our own, as a Bolus or 
Elixir. 


If AZiton by his URANIA, intended to reprefent 
TRuTH, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 


Heav nly born ! 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountains fisw’d, 
Thou with eternal Wifdom didf? conuerfe, 

Wifdom thy Sifter; and with ber did/i play 

In prefence of th’ almighty Father, pleas’d 

With thy celeftial Sang. Bal. Vile 


See Proverbs VIII. 22, &c. “Jeremiah X. 10, 
Mare, Antonin, UX. 1 


wey 
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Ch. V. tobe true, elfe never could we attain any 
“~~ natural Knowledge at all.’ For if the 


confiiturive Proportions of a Clock are fo 
fubtle, that few conceive them truly, but 
the Artift himfelf; what fhall we fay to 
thofe feminal Proportions, which make the 
effence and character of every xatural 
Subject ¢— Partial views, the Imperfec- 
tions of Senfe; Inattention, Idlenefs, the 
turbulence of Paffions; Education, local 
Sentiments, Opinions, and Belief, con- 
{pire in many inftances to furnifh us with. 
Ideas, fome too general, fome too partial, 
and (what is worfe than all this) with 
many that are erroncous, and contrary to 
Truth. Thefe it behoves us to correct as 
far as poflible, by cool fufpenfe and can- 


did examination. 


~ - > fe nw ~~ nw 
Nate, 1 pepvyr amiseis, alow tavrer 


Tay Peevey. 


Anon thus by a connection perhaps lit- 
tle expected, the Caufe of Lerrers,and 
that 
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that of VIRTUE appear to co-incide, it Ch, V. 
being the bufinefs of both Zo examine our “W~ 


Ideas, and to amend them by the Standard 
of Nature and of Truth (6). 


In this important Work, we fhall be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar Ideas; how thefe 
peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS OF 
THEIR LANGUAGE, fince the Syméo/muft 
of courfe correfpontfto its Archetype (c)s 

Dd 4 how 


(6) How ufefal to Ersic Science, and indeed to 
Know ence in general, a GRAMMATICAL Dis- 
QUISITION into the Etymology and Adeaning of 
Worps was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philo- 
fophers, may be feen by confulting Plato in his Cra- 
tylus; Xenoph. Mem. AV. 5,6. Arrian. Epidt. I. 
agekl.10. Marc. Anton. Ul. mw. V. 8. X. 8. 


(c) HOOTE XAPAKTHP iss 7? avdeare 
AOLOE. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, fed ob- 
servatu digna (quod fortaffe quifpiam non putarit ) de tn- 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum ex linguts ipfo- 
yum. Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam. 
Quinétil, L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Diog. 
L.I. p. 58. et Ad@enag. Com. Tufc. Difp. V. 16. 
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Ch. V, how the wz Nations, having the sof 
“~—_ arid def? Ideas, will confequently have the 


beft and moft copious Languages; how 
others, whofe Languages are motley and 
compounded, and who have borrowed 
from different countries different Arts and 
Practices, difcover by Worps, to whom 
they are indebted for THINGs. 


To illuftrate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We BRIToNs in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may fufficiently thew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece; our Terms in 
Mujfic and Pamtmg, that thefe came from 
ftaly; our Phrafes in Cookery and War, 
that we learnt thefe from the French; and 
our Phrafes in Navegasion, that we were 
taught by the Péemzzgs and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the caufe, why it 
is fo deficient in Regulurtty and Anajogy. 


‘Yet we have this aavantage to compenfate 


the 


—— 
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gance, we gain in Copioufiaefs, in which = 


laft refpect few Languages will be found 
fuperior to our own. 


Let us pafs from ourfelves to the 
NaTionsor THE East. The (¢) Eatt- 
ern World, from the earlieft days, has 
been at all times the Seat of enormous 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never fhed its genial influence. If at 
any time civil Difcords arofe among them 
(and arife there did innumerable) the 
conteft was never about the Form of ther 
Government ; for this was an object, of 
which the Combatants had no concep- 
tion ;) it was all from the poor motive 
of, who fhould be their MAsTeER, whe- 

ther 


- (2) Ara yee ro derixwdrepos ceiver ta non ob peew 
BaeSagor twv RAAnvev, 04 Ot weet tiv Agizy Tav weeh 
x 7 € ’ ‘ N ’ On 
tiv Evgonny, vrowivars THY deomoTtiniy aoyuy, der 

7 . . 
dvoxeoaivovtes. For the Barbarians by being more flav- 
ifh in their Manners than the Greeks, and thsfe of Alia 
than thofe of Europe, fulmit to aefpotic Government 
stathout nurmuring or difcontent. Arift, Polit. LIL. 4. 
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Ch. V. ther a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Mabomet 


=~ or a Mujlapha. 


Sucu was their Condition, and what 
was the confequence ?—Their Ideas be- 
came confonant to their fervile State, and 
their Words became confonant to their 
fervile Ideas. ‘The great Diftinction, for 
ever in their fight, was that of Tyrant and 
S/ave ; the moft unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moft fufceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themfelves, as 
the meaneft and moft abject Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mo- 
deration, but every Sentiment was height- 
ened by incredible Hyperbole. ‘Thus tho’ 
they fometimes afcended into the Great 
and Magnificent (e), they as frequently 

© 


a 


degenerated 


(e) The trueft Sublime of the Eaft may be found 
in the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal caufe 
is the intrinfic Greatnefs of the Subjects there treats 
ed; the Creation of the Univerfe, the Difpenfations 
of divine Providence, &c. 


el 
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degenerated into the Tumid and Bomba. Ch. V. 
The Grecks too of Ajia became infetted by “Y™ 


their neighbours, who were often at times 
not only their neighbours, but their maf- 
ters; and hence that Luxuriance of the 
Afiatic Stile, unknown to the chaite elo- 


quence and purity of Athens. But of the. 


Greeks we forbear to fpeak now, as we 
fhall fpeak of them more fully, when we 
have firft confidered the Nature or Ge- 
nius of the Romans. 


Anp what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans?——A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hundred 
years wholly engrofled their thoughts, 
Hence therefore their LANGUAGE be- 
came, /ke their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
expreflive of things polizcal, and weil 
adapted to the purpofes both of Hi/fory 
and popular Eloquence.—But what was 
their Philofophy ?—As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableft VVrit- 
ers. And hence the Unfitnefs of their 

2 Language 


i 
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Ch. V, Language to this Subject; a defect, which 
“——r=—_ even Cicero is compelled to confefs, and 


more fully makes appear, when he writes 
Philofophy himfelf, from the number of 
terms, which he is obliged to invent (/). 

Virgil 


Cf) See Cie. de Fin. 1. C. 1,2, 2. 1 Coes 
&c. but in particular Tuc. Difp. 1. 3. where he fays, 
PHILOSOPHIA jacuit ufque ad banc etatem, nec ullum 
habuit lumen LITERARUM LATINARUM; que illuf- 
tranda et excitanda nobis eft; ut fi, &c. See alfo Tufc. 
Difp. \V. 3. and Acad. 1. 2, where it appears, that tll 
Cicero applied himfelf to the writing of Philfophy, 
the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 
except fome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- 
curean, and others of the fame fect. How far the 
Romans were indebted to Cicero for Philofophy, and 
with what induftry,as well as cloquence, he cultivated 
the Subject, may be feen not only from the titles of 
thofe Works that are now loft, but much more from 
the many noble ones ftill fortunately preferved. 


The Epicurean Poct Lucretius, who fourifhed 
nearly at the fame time, feems by his filence to have 
over-looked the Zetin writers of his own fect; de- 
riving all his Philofophy, as well as Cicere, from Gre- 
cian Sources ; and, like him, acknowledging the dif- 
ficulty of writing in Philejophy in Latin, both from 
the Poverty of the Tongue, and from the Novelty of 
the Subject, , 


“a 
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Virgil teems to have judged the moft Ch. V. 
truly of his Countrymen, when admitting a 
their inferiority in the more elegant Arts, 
he concludes at laft with his ufual ma- 
jetty, 

Tu 


Nec me animi fallit, GRAIORUM odfcura reperta: 

Difficile inluftrare LATINIS verjibis effe, 

(Multa nevis rebus prefertim guom jit agendum,) 

Propter EGESTATEM LINGUS e¢ RERUM NO-#= 
VITATEM: 

Sed tua me virtus tamen, et fperata voluptas 

Suavis amicitie quemvis perferre laborem 


mde Lucr. [. tgs 


In the fame age, Varro, among his numerous works, 
wrote fome in the way of Philofophy; as did the Pa~ 
triot Brurus,a Treatife concerning Virtue, much ap- 
plauded by Cicero ; but thefe Works are now loft. 


Soon after the writers above mentioned came Ho- 
RACE, fome of whofe Satires and Epiftles may be 
juftly ranked amongft the molt valuable pieces of 
Latin Philofophy, whether we confider the purity of 
their Stile, or the great Addrefs, with which they treat 
the Subject. 


After Horace, tho’ with as long an interval as from 
the days of Augufius to thofe of Nero, came the Sati- 
rift Persius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Cor- 
nutus; to whofe precepts as he did honour by his vir- 

tuous 


HER PIE &. 
Ti 


i REGERE IMPERIO POPULOS, Roa 
mane, memento, 


(He tibi erunt artes) pacifque imponere 
more, 


Parcere fubjectis, et debellare fuperbos. 


From 


tuous Life, fo his works, tho’ finall, fhew an early pro- 
ficiency in the Science of Morals. Of him it may 
be faid, that he is almoft the fingle difficult writer 
among the Latin Claffics, whofé meaning has futh- 
cient merit, to make it worth while to labour thro’ his 
obfcurities. 


In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived 
alfo SENECA; whofe character, both as a Man anda 
Writer, is difcuffed with great accuracy by the noble 
Author of the Charaéeriffics, to whom we refer. 


Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, lived AULUS GELLIUs, or (as fome call 
him) AGELLIUS, an entertaining Writer in the mif- 
cellaneous way; well fkilled in Criticifm and Anti- 
quity ; who tho’ he can hardly be entitled to the name 
of a Philojopher, yet dcferves not to pafs unmentioned 
here, from the curious fragments of Philofophy in- 
terfperfed in his works. 


With Aulus Gellius we range Macrosius, not be- 


caufe a Contemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have lived 
under 


ee 
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From confidering the Romans, let us 
pals to THE GREEKS. THE GRECIAN 
CoMMON- 


under Honorius and Theodofius) but from his near 
refemblance, in the character of a Writer. His 
Works, like the other’s, are mifcellaneous; filled 
with Mythology and antient Literature, fome Philo- 
fophy being intermixed. His Commentary upon the 
Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may be confidered as 
wholly of the philofophical kind. 


In the fame age with 4ulus Gellius, flourifhed Apu- 
velus of Madaura in Africa,a Platonic Writer, whofe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and af- 
fected Stile, too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of 
the Age when he lived. 


Of the fame Country, but of a later Age, anda 
harfher Stile) was Marrianus CAPELLA, if indeed 
he deferve not the name ratlier of a Philelogi/?, than of 
a Philofopher. 


After Capella, we may rank Cuatcrpius the Pla- 
tonic, tho’ both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philo- 
fophy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon 
the Timaus of Plate. 

The 
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Ch. V. CoMMonweaLrus,while they maintain-+ 
“v-~ ed their Liberty, were the mof{t heroic 
Confederacy, that ever exifted. They were 
the 


The laft Latin Philofopher was Boreruius, who 
was deicended from fome of the nobleft of the Roman 
Families, and was Conful in the beginning of the fixth 
Century. He wrote many piilofophicai Works, the 
greater part in the Logicat way. But his £thic p.ece, 
Ou the Canjolation of Phuoophy, and which is partly 
profe, and partly verfe, deferves yreat encomiums beth 
for the Matter, and for the Stile; in which lift he ap- 
proaches the Purity of a far better age than his own, 
and is in all refpects preferable to thofe crabbe! 4/77- 
cans alreacy mentioned. By command of Theodoric 
king of the Getbs, it was the hard fate of this v orthy 
Man to fuffer death; with whom the Latin Tongue, 
and the laft remains of Reman Dignity, may be faid to 
have funk in the weftern World. 


There were other Romans, who left Philofophical 
Writings; fuch as Musonius Rurus, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus ANTONINUS and JULIAN; but 
as thefe preferred the ufe of the Greek Tongue to 
thcir own, they can hardly be conlidered among the 
number of Latin Writers. 


And fo much (by way of fketch) for rHE Latin 
AuTrHors oF PHILosopHyY; a {mall number for fo 
vaft an Empire, if we confider them as all the pro- 
duct of near fix fucceflive centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifef% of Ch. V. 


men. In the fhort fpace of little more 
than 4 Centnryy they bSeanic much Statef- 


men, Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Architects, and (laft of all) Philofo- 
phers, that one can hardly help confider- 
ing THAT GOLDEN PerRiop, as a Provi- 
dential Event in honour of human Na- 
ture, to fhew to what perfection the Spe- 
cies might afcend (g). 


Now 


(g) If we except Homer, Hefiod, and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been 
defeated, and the dread of the Perfian power was at an 
end, the EFFULGENCE oF Grecian Genius (if I 
may ufe the expreffion) broke forth, and fhone till the 
time of Alexander the Macedonian, aiter whom it dif- 
appeared, and never rofe again. ‘This is that Golde 
Period {poken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit fubfequent to that 
period, and efpecially of the philofophic kind; but the 
Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleafe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could afcend in any after age. 
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Mow THE LANGUAGE OF THESE 


yn” GREEKS was truly like Useiuifelves, it was 


con- 


ss 


The fame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
foon after this, their great Orators, and Hilftorians, 
and Poets arofe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which lafted to the death of Ofavius Ca- 


far. 


T call thefe two Periods, from the two greateft Ge- 
niufes that fourifhed in each, one THE SocRATIC 
PeR1opD, the other THE CICERONIAN. 


There are ftill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as folici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men’s atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ftruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a general fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofe of 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high-fed animals) fo by this the bands 
of union were infenfibly diflolved. Hence then among 
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conformable to their tranfcendent and Ch. V. 
univerfal Genius. Where Matter fo “~~ 


abounded, 


the Greeks that fatal Peloponnefian War, which toge- 
ther with other wars, its immediate confequence, 
broke the confederacy of their Commonwealths 5 
wafted their ftrength; made them jealous of each 
other; and thus paved a way for the contemptible 
kingdom of J4aceden to enflave them all, and afcend 
in a few years to univerfal Monarchy. 


A like luxuriance of profperity fowed difcord among 
the Romans; raifed thofe unhappy contefts between 
the Senate and the Gracchi; between Syi/a and Ada- 
rius; between Pompey and Ccfar; till at length, after 
the laft ftruggle for Liberty by thofe brave Patriots 
Brutus and Caffius at Philippi, and the fubfequent de- 
feat of Anthony at Adium, the Romans became fubject 
to the dominion of a FELLow-CirTizen. 


It muf indeed be confefled, that after Alexander and 
Oftavius had eftablifhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. rt/fotle maintained a friendfhip and 
epiftolary correfpondence with Alexander. In the time 
of the fame Monarch lived Theophraftus, arad the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alfo Demofthenes and Bifeiaues 
tpoke their two celebrated Orations., So likewi. 'n 
the time of Offavius, Virgil wrote his Lucid, and with 

< Horace, 
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Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courfe, and 
“—~—_ thofe exquifite in every kind, as the Ideas 


for which they ftood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
expreffed in Greek. 


HERE were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an Ariffophanes ; for the 
native 


Fiorace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, par- 
teok of his proteCtion and royal munificence. But 
then it muft be remembered, that thefe men were bred 
‘and educated in the principles of a free Government. 
It was hence they derived that high and manly {pirit, 
which made them the admiration of after-ages. The 
Succeflors and Forms of Government left by 4lex- 
ander and Ofavius, foon ftopt the growth of any 
thing farther in the kind. So true is that noble fay- 
ing of Longinus—@pibas te yag inavn Te Secvar 
Pata TH pEyarcgedvwy 7 EAEYOEPIA, 2% émeAmi~ 
cus, x apar dinbeiy re wecbumoy THs weds BAANABS 
Egsdoc, x THIS megs To wewrta Grorissas. It is 
Liperty that is formed to nurfe the fentiments of great 
Geniufes; to injpire them with hopes to pufb forward 
the propenfity of conteft one with another, and the gene- 
vous emulation of being the firft in rank. De Subl. 
pect. 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Menan- Ch. V. 
der; for the amorous Strains of a Afin- “~~ 
nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
fame in Profe. Here J/scrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Diction. Here Dew:o/thenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unaffected Eloquence, 
which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe- 
tuous to be withftood. ) 


Wuo were more different in exhi- 
biting their Pdlofophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his difciple, riffotle ? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their character of Com- 
potion; for as to their Phrlfophy itfelf, 
it was in reality tLe fame. Arificth, 
ftrict, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought; {paring in Ornament; with 
little addrefs to the Paffions or Imagi- 
nation; but exhibiting the whole with 

Ewes fuch 
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Ch. V. fuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 

“~~ fentence we feem to read a page. 
How exquilitely is this all performed zz 
Greek 2? Let thofe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfeives either by attempting ta 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Aenophon or Plata, nothing of this me- 
thod and {trict order appears. ‘The For- 
maland Didadite is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profef- 
fing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
aud Manners. 


Awnp yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewife in charaéter from 


each other? Plato, copious, hgura- 


tive, 
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tive, and majeftic; intermixing at times Ch,-V. 
thewfacetious and) fatiric ; enriching his === 


Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of antient times. Xe- 
nopbon, the Pattern of perfect fimpli- 
city ; every. where {mooth, harmonious, 
and pure; declining the figurative, tlre 
marvellous, and the myftic ; afcending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 
fo much trufting to the colours of Stile, 
as to the intrinfic dignity of the Senti- 
ment itfelf. 

Tue Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared fo elegant in any 
other manner. 


AND thus is THE GREEK TONGUE, 
Jrom its Propriety and Univerfality, made 
Te. 4. Sor 
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Ch. V. jor all that is great, and all that 1s beau~ 
v9 tiful, in every Subjec?, and under every. 
Form of writing. 


GRAIIs ingenium, GRAS dedit ore 
rotunda 


Mufa loqut. 


It were to be wifhed, that thofe 
amongit us, who either write er read, 
with a view to employ their liberal lei- 
fure (for as to fuch, as do either from 
views more fordid, we leave them, like 
Slaves, to their deftined drudgery) it were 
to be wifhed, I fay, that the liberal (if 
they have a relifh for letters) would in- 
ipect the finifhed Models of Grecian Li- 
terature ; that they would not watfte thofe 
hours, which they cannot recall, upon 
the meaner productions of the French 
and Engh/h Prefs; upon that fungous 
growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 


a, 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch. V. 


till, any folid improvement. 


To be competently fkilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 


Cee mend 


infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- © 


felf is attended with delight, and refem- 
bles a Journey through fome pleafant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms arife. It is certainly as eafy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gamefter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low, 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofe who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that zt z Men, and not Bocks, we mutt 
ftudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confolation and 
language of Dunces. ‘They fhelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whofe tran{cendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have been fufficient of 
sym themfelves to great and important Ends, 
But alas ! 


Decipit exentplar vitis unitabile— 


In truth, each man’s Underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
of natural Capacity, and of fuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will 
be neceffarily thofe, who poflefs the deff 
Capacities, cultivated with the def? Ha- 
bits. Hence alfo moderate Capacities, 
when adorned with valuable Science, 
will far tranfcend others the moft acute 
by nature, when either neglected, or 
applied to low and bafe purpofes. And 
thus for the honour of CuLtTurReE and 
coop LEARNING, they are able to ren- 
der a man, if be will take the pains, in- 
trinfically more excellent than bis natural 
Superirs. 


AND 
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Anp fo much at prefent as to GE- Ch. V. 
NERAL IpEas; how we acquire them; seaieeet 
whence they are derived; what 1s their 
Nature ; and what their connection with 
Language. So much likewife as to the 
Subject of this Treatife, UNIVERSAL 


GRAMMAR, 


End of the THirp Boox. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Notes are. either Tranf- 

lations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them, The additional are chiefly Ex~ 
tracis from Greek Manufcripts, which 
(as the Author has faid already concern 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity, and for their 
sntrinfic Merit. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


AG. 95.———To Stop, &c.] The Quotation 

from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 
—TJTHAT THING IS AT REST, which FOR A TIME 
PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE, 
both itfelf, and its Parts. 


P. 105. Inthe Note, for yipvémevov read yevopnevoy, 
and render the paflage thus— For by this faculty (name- 
ly the faculty of Senfe) we neither know the Future, nor 


the Paft, but the Prefent only. 


P. 106. Nore (d).] The paflage of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by miftake omitted, has refpect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and fenfible, which were 
faid #9 be nearly approaching to Non-Entitys. The Au- 
thor explains this, among other reafons, by the follow- 
ing—Tlws d& roig pan gon ysitucdss; Tearov patyy 
fmreidn Evraude To WaeErGly tot x, Td WLAAGY, TauTe® 
Of un OvTa’ TO joey yee NOAVIS CE % at Tb 5b, TO OS 
3 Ls A , \ et - aN / ¢ 
BTW Eb cuumoareabéer ds TH KECHw TH QUTIKS wave, 

~ i ~ oe ? ~ te a) Ss 
peaAoy df TIS KIVNGEWS KUTEY wapaxorsd npc éo4 0 
xeoves. Lfory therefore is it that they approach nearly 
to Non-Entitys? In the firf? place, becaufe HERE 
(where they exift) exi/?s THE Past aid THEI uTURE, 
and thefe are NON-ENTITYS3 for the one is vanifned, 
and is no more, the other 7s not as yet. Now all natural 
Subftances pafs away along with Time, or rather it is 
upon their Motion thet Time is an Aitendant. 


P. 119 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 119—in the Note here fubjoined mention is 
made of the REAL Now, or Instant, and its effi- 
cacy. To which we may add, that there is not only 
a neceffary Connection between Exiftence and the Pre- 
fent Inftant, becaufe no other Point of Time can pro- 
perly be faid ¢o de, but alfo between Exiffence and 
Life, becaufe whatever lives, by the fame reafon ne- 
ceflarily Zs, Hence Sophocles, {peaking of Time 
prefent, elegantly fays of it— 


/ Lo) f nf uf Lf e 
Keeve tia Cavs, 4 waeorls vuy 
Tue Livine, and now prefent Time. 
Trachin. V. 1185. 


P. 227.—The Paffage in Virgil, of which Servius 
here fpeaks, is a defcription of Lurnus’s killing two 
brothers, Amnycus and Diores; after which the Poet 
fays cf him, 


curru abfcifa DuORUM 
Sufpendit capita— 


This, literally tranflated, is—he bung up on bis cha- 
riot the heads of Two perfons, which were cut off, 
whereas the Senfe requires, of THE Two perfons, that 
is to fay, of Amycus and Diores. Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Amborum 
means THE Two; by Duorum is expreft improperly, 
as it means only Two indefinitely. 


P. 259.—The Paflage in Note (0) from Themiftius, 
may be thus rendered—Nature in many inftances ap- 
pears to make her tranfition by little and little, fo that 
in fome Beings it may be doubted, whether they are Ani- 
mal, or Fegetable. 
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Avpirionat NOTES. 


_ P.294.—Note (c)—Lhere are in the number of 
shings many, which have a moft known EX1sTENCE, 
but a moft unknown Essence; fuch for example as 
Motion, Place, and mare than either of them, Vime. 
The ExtsTENCE of each of thefe is known and indifpu- 
table, but what their Essence is, or Nature, is among 
the moft difficult things to diftern. The Soul alfo is in 
the fame Clafs : that it is fomething, 1s moft evident 5 
but what it is, is a matter not fo eafy to'learn. Alex. 
Aphrod. pata. 


P. 340 —LANGUAGE—INCAPAELE OF COMMU= 
WNICATING DEMONSTRATION.] See Three Trea- 
tifes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, The Source of infinite Truths, &c. 


Pp, 368—in the Note—yet fo held the Philofs opher of 
Malmetbury, and the Author of the Effay, &c. a) 


Philoponus, from the Philofophy of Plato and P than 
goras, feems to have far excelled thee Adoderns in his 
‘account of Wispom or PHiLosopny, and its “tri- 
butes, or effential Charafters.— div yee pinorogias 
TO EV TOS WOAAGSS Encurs dia popay Des Eck THY KOLVWVILY» 
%y TO by ToIG ZOAAGsS EX Bot xoiveviny devas Tivs Dia Dé- 
ct Ps 720 ny a8 70 deifas puruns (lege gazlns) 

% Reoiseoas Kolvaviay Gata ree weenie), ar é 
(lege ore) 70 drei pogor TET wy tsmeiv’ udt xiives ae 
diagogay, “AA Th Hovey E20 bY. lis Tie PRo- 
PER BUSINESS OF PHILOsopHy To sHEW IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, WHAT 
hS THEIR Souter CHARACTER and IN MANY 
THINGS, WHICH HAVE A Common CHARACTER, 
SHRO? WHAT IT IS THEY DIFFER. Zt is indeed 

jae 79 
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ApbdDiTronat NOT EMS 


no difficult matter to fhew the common Charaéter of a 
Wood-Pigeen and a Dove (for this 1s evident to every 
one), but rather to tell where lies the Difference 5’ nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horfe, but 


rather to fhew, what they poffefs in common. Philop. 
Com. MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 


P. 379—THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 
&c.] ‘The Words of Ariffotle, here referred to, are 


thefe— padrrcy 3? Ess 40 S tvena 4 TO KOAOY ev TOIS 
THs QUaEws Eoyors, a tv ToIs THS TeyYNS- “THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF ‘DESIGN aud BEAUTY are mere in the 
Works of NATURE, than they are in thofe of ART. 


P. 379-—-WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 
Minp, &c.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third Book of a manufcript Comment of Proclus on 
the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the fake of 
thofe, who have curiofity with regard to the doctrine 
of IpgAs, as hc! by antient Philofophers. 


XN ae ? > em a > 1 we ag > bead 
Es de des cuvrcuws tsarssy THY cITICY TNS THY IEW 
« ¢ 5. a / of € s e om / 
varobirews, Os nv ExEsyoss HGETE, PHTEOV OTL TAIT H malo 
ef c \ ? 7 Ne N f Av >] \ é 
OTM OCUTH, BLUMVIE H% UTO CEAVVNY, 1 wTO Tavloware 
3A vn Pd ? if e ? > 9 Ss iy on7 fa 
ESM, N UAT HITInY’ HAA «caro THUOMATE aOuvaroD 
sv ‘N 2. ~s G be ‘N # | ~ ‘\ ae 
ESL YUE EY TCIS USECOLS TH HPLITIOVA, VES, wy ACYCSy 
N ? / ‘ ‘ & 7 \ of XN 3 fa 
Hy AbThy Hy, TH KITINS, % BTW TH HMOTEALTHATA 
x ae Je ~ “ ~ ao ~ oN ef € "A aN A 
CEITIO THY KEN WY, WEOS TH HO ONTW O CIS OTEANS 
$ ~~ ‘N — NX P=) XN ? if s \ o) Ss 
Cet weo Tey Kata cumbeentos ation sivas Ta KAO aU- 
\ re) XN ” ng XN : Ly e sg tere e ne 
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AppriTionat NOTES. 


therefore we are to relate concifely the Caufe, why THE 
Hypotnmesis oF IpEAs pleafed them (namely Parme- 
nides, Zeno, Socrates, &c.) we mufi begin by olferving 
that all the various vifible objetis around us, the hea 
venly as well as the fublunary, are either from CHANCE, 
or according to a Cause. From CHANCE IS IM- 
POSSIBLE 3 for then the more excellent things (fuch as 
Mind, and Reafon, and Caufe, and the Effeéis of Caufe) 
will be among thofe things that come laft, and fo the END- 
InGs of things will be more excellent than their Br- 
GINNINGS. To which toa may be added what Ariftotle 
Jays; that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR 
TO ACCIDENTAL, 7 as much as EVERY ACCIDEN-= 
Tat Cause ts a DEVIATION FROM THEM; /@ that 
whatever is the Effect of fuch effential Caufe (as is in- 
deed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] mu/t 
needs be prior to that which is the Effect of Chance, 
even tha’ we were to refer to Chance the maf? divine of 
vifible ebjects [the Heavens themfelves]. 


The Philofopher, having thus proved a definite 
Caufe of the World in oppofition to Chance, proceeds 
to fhew that from the Unity and concurrent Order cf 
things this Caufe muft be Ong. After which he 


goes on, as follows, 
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rng vAnS. Now iF THIS CAUSE BE VOID OF 
Reason, that indeed would be abfurd; for then again 
there would be fomething among thofe things, which came 
laf? in order, more excellent than their Principle or 
Caufe. I mean by more excellent, femething operating 
according to Reafon and Knowledge, and yet within that 
Univerfe, and a Part of that Whole, which is, what it 
isy from a Caufe devoid of Reafen. 


But if, on the contrary, THE Cause oF THE Uni 
VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and knowing 
iefelf, it of courfe knows itfelf to be the Caufe of all things, 
elfe, being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant of its 
own nature. But tf it know, that from 1TS VERY 
EssENCE IT Is THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite. 
ly, knows alfo of neceffity the other, it kuows for this rea- 


fon definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. Ir 


KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all things 
out of which the Univerfe zs compofed, of all which alfa 
it is the Caufe. But if this be true, it 15 evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER ITSELF, 
AND IS SUBSEQUENT. Tt is, therefore, through cer- 
tain Reasons «2d ForMs DEvoin OF MATTER 

that 


AbppDiITionat NOTES. 
that it knows thofe mundane Reafons and Forms, out of 
which the Univerfe is compofed, and that the Univerfe is 
an it, as in a Caufe, diftindl from and without the Matter. 

P. 380-—— AGREEABLE TO WHICH IDEAS THESE 
WORKS ARE FASHIONED, &c.] It is upon thefe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7- 
calls the Supreme Being an Artifl—iv ry 72 TeXyITR 
@cz dravoiz, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 
ponus, in his manufcript Comment, obferves as follows 
—Teqirny OV a1 Tov Qedv, we waviwy ras THeuras ate 
Tins %, TES ACYyES autav Exovla. He calls Gop an 
ARTIST, as poffeffing within himfelf the firft Caufes of 
all things, and their Reafons or Proportions. Soon after 
{peaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work 
and finifh their Pictures, he fubjoins 


£ ~ ? cd ? 
MENS, EIS TH TOLAUTA TxIDyeagnuata ZAfmovles, worm 


e} Sy 
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Zev TOdE Th, BTW x, o Onusworyes, weds Exeivae amro- 
Erirav, ra ride wavla xencopnxev’ GAA’ icéov, ors 
TH PAV THE TKILYLRONAATH GTEAN ELT, Exeivos dE 
os fy To Oro Adyar deyiruma x wavléAcot tics. 
As therefore we, looking upon fuch Sketches as thefe, 
make fuch and fuch particular things, fo alfo the Creator, 
looking at thofe Sketches of bis, hath formed and adorned 
with beanty all things here belaw. Ie muft remember, 
however, that the Sketches here are imperfe?; but that 
the others, thofe Reasons or Proportions, which exif? 
in Gop, are ARCHETYPAL and ALL-PERFECT. 


It is according to this Philofophy, that A@iMcw re- 
prefents God, after he had created this yifible World, 
contemplating 
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how it fhow'd 

Tn prefpect from bis throne, baw good, how fair, 
ANSW’RING HIS GREAT IDEA—~— 

P. Loft, VIL. gees 


Proclus proves the Exiftence of thefe GENERAL 
IpEas or UniversAt Forms by the following Ar- 
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yin “ora tev Eronpévey Agyov, Fy TH ain TE xéoms 
‘ > a oad / 
wavles atin wecinapyorla. If therefore THECAUSE 
OF THE UNIVERSE be a Cause which operates merely 
by exifting, and if that which operates merely by exifting, 
cperate from its own proper Effence, SUCH CAUSE 15 
PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARILY, 
and that, which it 1s primarily, it giveth to its Effedt 
fecondarily, It is thus that Fire both giveth Varmth 
4 
‘9 


= 


pve aaron IN OEE &. 


to fomething elfe, and 1s itfelf warm; that the Soul giv~ 
eth Life, and poffeffeth Life; and this reafoning you 
may perceive to be true in all things whatever, which 
operate merely by exifting. It follows therefore, THAT 
THE Cause OF THE UNIVERSE, operating after this 
manner, 18 THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD 
IS SECONDARILY. Jf therefore the WoruD be the 
plenitude of Forms of all Sorts, thefe Forms must 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 
Wortp, for it was the fame Ciufe, which conftituted 
the Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horfe, and in 
general all the Forms exifling in the Univerfe. Thefe 
therefore exif? primarily in the Caufe of the Univerfe ; 
another Sun befides the apparent, another Man, and fo 
with refpect to every Form elf. The Forms there- 
ore, PREVIOUS fo the fenfible and external Forms, and 
which according to thts reafoning are their ACTIVE 
aud EFFICIENT CAUSES, are to be found PRE-EXIST= 
ING IN THAT ONE AND COMMON CAUSE OF ALL 
THE Universe. Precli Com. MS. in Plat. Par- 
menid. L. 3. 


We have quoted the above paflages for the fame 
reafon as the former; for the fake of thofe, who may 
have a curiofity to fee 2 fample of this antient Philo- 
fophy, which (as fome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Sccrates to Parmenides, Pythagoras, 
and Orpheus himiclf. 


If the Phrafe, ta operate merely by exifling, fhould ap- 
pear queitionabic, it muft be explained upon a fuppo- 
fition, that zx the Supreme Being no Attributes are 
fecondary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, 
ever perfect and effintial, See p. 162) 359. 
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That we fhould not therefore think of a blind un 
concious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, 
the Author had long before prepared us, by uniting 
Knowledge with natural Efficacy, where i forms th¢ 
Character of thefe Divine and Creative Ideas. 


° ° ° 2 % 
But let us hear him in his own Language.—a@aa- 
Ww AY ry ~ nn + ? 
Zimee ederoiuey Thy idsérila aura (Ic. Idewv) égogi= 
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TOVTOY TOY KATH PUVTW OMOTEAZ MEV, But if we 


Soould chuf> to define the peculiar charaéter of IpEas by 


riaccs more known to us than themfelves, let us affume 


from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE POWER OF EF- 


FFCTiNG, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
they effeét; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
Powek OF CcMPREHENDING all that they effed?, al- 
though they did not effec? them merely by exifling 3 and 
then uniting thofe two, let us fay that IDEAS are at once 
the EFFICIENT aud INTELLIGENT Causes of ail 
things producea according to Nature. From book the 
fecond of the fame Comment. 


The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a fubtle and acute 
writer, has the following fentence, perfectly corre- 
fponding with this Philofophy. Res omnes compa- 

rantur ad Divinuin Litellertun, yf ‘cut artifictata ad 
arte, 
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The Verfes of Orpheus on this fubje&t may he found 
in the traét De Mundo, afcribed to Ar flee ps2 
dit. Sylourg. | 


aad CY a 
Zevs aeony yivero, Leave x. T A. 


P, 391-——-WHERE ALL THINGS LIE INVELOPED, 


—<ocuw wig ics TA TIOAAA xara dy tive pe~ 
giopov, Toraira x TO EN éxeivo woo ra wegiope 
nore ro wavin ausciss 2 yxe ty, ws EAAX SOV) HO 
Cameo o Lasvowmmos idoke Adytivy GAA” EN, QU 
MANTA. As numerous as is THE MULTITUDE 
OF INDIVIDUALS by Partition, fo numerous alfo is that 
PRINCIPLE oF UNITy by univerfalImpartibility. For 
it 75 not ONE, as @ MINIMUM 5 one (according to what 
Speucippus feemed to fay,) but it is ONE, as being ALL 
THInGs. Damafcius weet "Aexav, MS. 


P. 408-——-THE WISEST NATIONS—THE MOST Co- 
PIOUS LANGUAGES. } cis well obferved by ALurctus 
Nulli unquamy qui res ignorareni, nomina, quibus 
eas exprimerent, quafierunt, Var. geect, V1, i: 


PoAti Bur WHAT WAS THEIR PHILO3SO- 
pHY?] The fame Afuretus has the following paflace 
upon the Roman Tasre For PuiLosorny.—— 
Beati autem illi, et opulenti, et omnium gentium vistores 
ROMANI, 17 petendis honoribus, et in prenfandis civibus, 
et tn exteris nationtbus verbo componendis, re conipilandis 
accupati, philofophandi curam fervis aut libertis fuis, et 
Greculis efurientibus relinquebant. pfs, quod ab ava- 
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ritia, quod ab ambitiane, quod a voluptatious reliquum 
erat temparis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum 
Gracum quempiam philofophum, aut ad al:quem de phi- 
tfophia libellum vel lezendum vel feribendum contulif- 
fent, jam fe ad eruditionis culmen perveniffe, jam vidtan: 
a fe et profligatam jacere Graciam fomniabant, Var. 


Dechy I. 8, 


IN DES 
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A. 

Dyective, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, fuch as the Verb, and the Paraciple, 

186. verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. flrictly fpeak- 
ing can have no Genders, _- — 190 
ADVERBS, their character and ufe, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiffion, 195. of Com- 
parifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 
Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepofitions, 205. 
Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between 
thefe laft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. 
. Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 
found in every Predicament, 210. called by the 


Stoies Tlavdéxlns, _ — ibid. 
fESCHINES, —_ _- ~ 419 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310, 433. his 

account of Phanfy or Imagination, — 357 
ALEXANDER and THals, 71. his influence upon the 

Greek Genius, — — 419, 420 
AMAFANIUS, — _ ig pe 


Ammontus, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
_ 4. of the Progrefs of human Knowledge from Com- 
plex to Simple, 19. of the Soul’s two principal 
Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid. his 
notion of Gop, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a 
Verb, 87, 193. his notion of Time, 100. iJluftrates 
from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 
145. quoted, 154. his notion of conjunctive Parti- 
cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 
quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 
culation, Ge, 321, 328, of the diftinction be- 
: tween 


) 
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zween a Symbol and a Refemblance, 332. what he 
thought the human Body with refpeCt to the Soul, 
334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, —- 382 
Analyfis and Synthefis, 2, 3, 367. analyis of Cafes, 
2755 276, 285 


ANAXAGORAS, —— — 26g 
ANTHOLOGIA Gr. — = 47> SS 
ANTONINUS, -- 183, 3103 405, 407, 416 


ApoLLonius, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains 
the Diftin@tion and Relation between the Article 
and the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Agizss 
or Indication, 77. holds a wide difference between 
the Prepofitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. ex- 
plains the nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. 
corrects Homer from the doctrine of Enclitics, 84, 
85. his notion of that Tenfe called the Preterz- 
tum perfeclum, 129. holds the Soul’s difpofition 
peculiarly explained by Verbs, 141, his notion of 
the Indicative Mode, 151. of the Future, implied 
in all Imperatives, 155. explains the power of 
thofe paft Tenfes, found in the Greek Imperatives, 
¥50. his Idea of the Infinitive, 165. his name for 
it, 166. quoted, 1638, 175. his notion of middle 
Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. explains the 
power and cffe&t of the Greek Article, 237 to 222. 
holds it efential to the Pronoun not to coalefce 
with it, 225 to 228. fhews the different force of 
the Article whea differently placed in the fame 
Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 23g. his idea of the 
Prepofition, — os 265 

| Arus 
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APuervs, fhort accout of him, —_— ATS 
Aquinas, THOMAS, qucted  — — 440 
fryument a priori & a pofteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, —_— ibid. 
ARISTOPHANES, — iy 429 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8. his 
notion of the difference between things abfolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 1g. of a Word, 20. of 
Subftance, 29. divides things into Subftance and 
Accident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33, 34, &e. his notion of 
Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical ufe 
of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, Sg. nis Definition of a 
Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inftant, 102. ef 
Senfation limited to it, 104, 105, 431. of Time, 
106, 107. of Time’s dependence on the Soul, 112. 
quoted, 11g, 193. his notion of Subfance, 202. 
calls Euripides 6 wosntis, 223. himfelf called the 
Stagivite, why, ibid. a diftinétion of his, 224. his 
definition of a Conjundtion, 23g. a pafiage in his 
Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 
286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. whom 
he thought it was probable the Gods fhould love, 
302. his notion of Intellect and intelligible Ob- 
jects, rbid. held Words founded in Compact, 374, 
315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Ele- 
ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 
ples, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion of the 
difference between moveable and immoveable Ex- 
iftence, 360. between intellectual or divine Plea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, ibid. quoted, 
361, his notion of the divine Life or Exiftence, 
compared 
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compared with that of Man, 362. of the difference 
between the Greeks and the Barbarians, 409. his 
character, as a Writer, compared with Plato and 
Xenophon, 421. correfponds with Alexander, 419 
Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geometry.) its fubject, what, 367. owes its Being 
to the Mind, how, — — ibid. 
4rt, what, and Artift, who, — IIly 352 
ARTICLES, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 214 to 232. 
the fecond kind, 233 to236. LEnglifh Articles, their 
difference and ufe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Arti- 
cles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 
eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they aflociate, with what not, 224 to 729. 
Greek Article marks the Subje€t in Propofitions, 
230. Articles, inftances of their effect, 231, 232. 
Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inftances of 
their effect, 235, 236, 347. Subjunctive Article,- 
fee Pronoun relative or fubjundctive. 
Articulation, {ce Voice. 
ASCONIUS, ~~ — — 132 
ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firft or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the fecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VERB, PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. - 
Auxus GEtttus, fhort account of him as a Writer, 


414 
B. 


Bacon, his notion of Univerfal Grammar, 2. of an- 
tient Languages and Geniufes, compared to m- 
dern, 288. of mental Separation or Divifion, 306. 
of Symbols, to convey our thoughts, 334. of the 
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Analogy between the Geniufes of Nations and 
their Languages, — — 407 
Being, or Exiffence, mutable, immntable, go, 371. 
temporary, fuperior to Time, 9:, 92. Sce Truth, 
Gop. 
BELISARIUS,; — _— —— 150 
Biexmmipes, NIcEPHORUS, his notion of Time 
prefent, 119. his Etymology of “Ezisiuq, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, —_ 386 
Body, Inftrument of the Mind, 305. chief Obje& of 
modern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Mat- 
ter, 309. human, the Mind’s veil, 333. Body, 
that, or Mind, which has precedence in different 
Syftems, — — 392, 393 
BoERHAAVE, — — 321 
BorTuivs, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as neceflary to Logic, 33. his idea of Gon’s Exift- 
ence, 92. illuftrates from Virgil the Species of 
Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 
Language founded in Compact, 315. refers to the 
Deity’s unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 
original, intelligible ideas, 397. of the difference 
between Time (however immenfe) and Eternity, 
23g. fhort account of his Writings and cha- 


Tactel, — — 416 
Bsth, differs from Ta, how, —_—- 229 
BRUTUS, — — — 413,419 


Ca 


Casar, C. Junius, his Laconic Epiftle. -—- 178 
Czsar, Ocravius, influence of his Government 
upon the Roman Genius, —- 419,420 
CALLIMACHUS, -—~ _ G2 
Caszs, 
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Cases, {carce any fuch thing in modern Languages; 
273. name of, whence, 277- Nominative, 279 to 
2%2. Accufative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative, 
484 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they em- 
ployed it, —_ _ — 276,277 

Can sfes, Conjunétions connect the four Species of, 
with their effects, 2.48. final Caufe, firft in Specula- 
tion, but Jaft in Event, ibid. has its peculiar Mode, 
142. peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Cafe, 287 

CHALcipIUus, 301. fhort account ofhimy — 415 

Chance, fubfequent to Mind and Reafon, 434, 435 

Cuarisius, SosSIPATER, — — 205, 210 

CICERO, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313) 407. com- 
pelled to allow the unfitnefs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philofophy, 411. one of the firft that intro- 
duced it into the Latin Language, 412. Cicero- 


nian and Socratic Periods, -- — 418 
City, Feminine, why, -- —~ 48 
Crank, Dr SAM. — -—~ 128 


Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
adinit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, ébéd. why with all Subftantives, 201 

ConjUNCTION, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, 2id. Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244. Cau- 
fal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252. 
Adverfative, ibid. Adverfative abfolute, 254. of 
Comparifon, 255. Adequate, zbid. Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjunétive, 258. Some Conjunctions have ani 
obfcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 

Con ECTIVE, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firft 
kind, ibid, to 260. its fecond, 261 to 274. See 
ConJUNCTION, PREPOSITION. 


Cona- 
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ConsenTivs, his notion of the Neuter Gender, Aas 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 198 


Confonant, what, and why fo called, -— B28 
Contraries, pafs into each other, 132. deftructive of 

each other, —_ — — 25 
Converfation, what, ~ ~-- 398 


Converfion, of Attributives into Subftantives, 38. of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and wice verfa, 206, 207. of Connectives 


into Attributes, —- — 20557272. 
Corn. Nepos, — oe 212 
Country, Feminine, why, — — 48 

D. 

Damascius, his notion of Deity, — 441 
Death, Matculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, 52 
Declenfion, the name, whence, — 278 
DEFINITIVE, 30, 31,214. See ARTICLES. 

Definitions, what, — — — 367 
Asks, — — — 64, 70 
DEMOSTHENES, as 49,419, 421 
Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, _ — — 336 
Defign, neceflarily implies Mind, — 379,434 
DioGENEs, the Cynic, — — 419 
DIoGENES LAERTIUS, 34, 145) 1545 3175 3225 324, 

. 407 
Dionysius of Halicarnaffus, -—~ 34, 35 
Diverfity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens 

by degrees, and how, ee ibid, to 252 

Donatus, ee —— 74,272 
iE 
Earth, Feminine, why, oe 47 


Gg ECCLE- 
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EccLesiasTicus, — — 56 

Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters fo called, why, zdsd. their extenfive applica- 
tion, 325. See Letters. 

Empiric, who, _ a5? 

Enclitics, among the Pronouns, their character, 84, 85 

ENGLIsH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. exprefles the power of contra- 
diftinctive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreflion of Modes and Tenfes, 148. its 
analogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate Writers, 77d. force and pow- 
er of its Articles, 215 to 233. fhews the Predicate 
of the Propofition by pofition, as alfo the Accufa- 
tive Cafe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its cha- 


racter, as a Language, — — 408 
EPICcTETUS, — 310, 407 
Emisiivny its Etymology, 368 
Ether, Mafculine, why, — — 46 
EucLip, a difference between him and /irgi/, 69. his 

Theorems founded upon what, — 340 
EvuRIPIDES, ‘—— 2, 310, 331 
Exiftence, differs from Effence, how, 264, 433 
Experience, foundcd on what, — 352 


Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho’ Science not to that, 
353 

i 
Form and Matter, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-exiftence, bid. and 
312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the higheft, 311. pre- 
exiftent, where, 312. defcribed-by Crcers, 311, 313. 
= in 
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in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar character, 364, 365, 372, 380, 396, 436, 


438 
Fortune, Feminine, why, —— a 57 
FuLier, —— — 183 


G. 


Gaza THEoporE, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 
mits the Subjunctive for an Article, 78. his account 
of the Tenfes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 1§1. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb’s Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by clafles according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different powers 
of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive, 249. 
his fingular explanation of a Verfe in Homer, 253, 


quoted, — — 262, 271 
Gemistus, Georgius, otherwife Pletho, his doctrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 


Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firft and fecond Pro- 


noun, a ~~ 69 
Genus and Species, why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, — 39 


Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, sbid. (See 
Science.) ‘its Subject, what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, ee _ thid, 

Gop, expreffed by Neuters, fuch as ro Setov, Numery 
&c. why, 54, 55. as Mafculine, why, iid, immu- 

Ggez table, 
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table, and fuperior to Time and its Diftinctions, 92- 
allwife, and always wife, 301. immediate objects of 
his Wifdom, what, ibzd. whom among men he may 
be fuppofed tolove, 302. Form of Forms, fovereign 
Artift, 312, 313,437. above all Intenfions and Re- 
miffions, 162, 350, 439. his Exiftence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiftence neceflarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 
quifite PerfeCtion of thefe divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437. his ftupendous view of all at once, 389, 
390, 442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405- 
in Him Knowledge and Power unite, 440 
Good, above all utility, and totally diftinct from it, 
297. fought by all men, 296, 298. confidered by all 
as valuable for itfelf, iid. intellectual, its charac- 
ter, 299. See Science, Gon. 
GoRGIAS, _ 52 
Grammar, philofophical or univerfal, 2. how effential 
to other Arts, 6. how diftinguifhed from other 
Grammars, — — 1 
Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjunctions, — = 235 
GREEKS, their character, as a Nation, 415, We. 
Afiatic Greeks, different from the other Grecks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and de- 
Cay, — — — 417s Se. 
GREEK Tongue, how perfe&t in the expreffion of 
Modes and Tenfes, 147. force of its imperatives 
in the paft tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjec- 
tions with Adverbs, 289. its charaéter, as a Lan- 
guage, ~~ — — 418, 422 
Grocinus, his Syflem of the Tenfes, — 128 
H. HEerace 
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H. 
tIgRACLITUS, Saying of, 8. his Syitem of things, 
what, — _ _ $69, 370 


HERMES, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 324, 
325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 
Hesiop, called 6 wointns, the Poet, by Plato, 223 
| Hoapty’s Accidence, _ _ 128 
HUGGER, 50, 52, 82, 94, 145, 140, 221, 222; 235, 
252,272, 205, 390,41 7a 2k 
HORACE, 57, 80, 125, 14% 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 
232, 200, A123, 424s 

I. 
¢deas, of what, Words the Symbols, 241 to 347. if 
only particular were to exift, the confequence what, 
337 to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objects of Scicuce and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived, whence, 374, &. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 381. effential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft anu higheit Ideas, charac 
ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
{tated, 400. their real fource, ~_ 434, 438 


JEREMIAH, — -- 405 
Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senfe, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recollection, hew, ibid. 


Individuals, why fo called, 39, 40. quit their charac- 
ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 
preiied by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
2.34, 346. become objects of Knowledge, how, 369 

Insrant. See Now. 

futelleG, See Mind, 

G g 3 INTER? 
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INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 289. 
no diftinét Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and defcrip- 
tion, — _ — 290 

Interrogation, its fpecies explained and illuftrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refufe the Article, why, 228 

Joannes GraMMAT. See PHILOPONUS. 


IsocRATES, = — -— 421 
JULIAN, - = — — 416 
K. . 
KUSTER, i — — 176 
Knowledge, if any more excellent than Senfation, the 
confequence, — — $71 0372 
L, 


LancuaGE, how conftituted, 327. defined, 329. 
founded in compat, 314, 327- (See Speech:) fym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoffible 
for it to exprefs the real Effences of things, 335. its 
double capacity, why neceflary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its Form, what, ibid. its Precifion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345, particular Lan- 
guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diverfity, 
whence, ibid. See Englifh, Greek, Latin, Oriental. 

Latin Toxgue, deficient in Aorifts, and how it fup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar ufe of the Prate~ 
vitum Perfeélum, 131. has.recourfe to Auxiliars for 
fome Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a Periphrafis for 
fome Participles, 185. in what fenfe it has Articles, 
2.33. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276. right 
in feparating InterjeCtions from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, 
411. not made for Philofophy, did. 412. funk 
with Beethius, —— — 416 

Letters, 
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Letters, what Socrates thought of their Inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians, ibid. See 
Element. 


Liberty, its influence upon Men’s Genius, 420 
Life, connected with Being, 300, 301, 432 
LINN AUS, “~ — — 44 


Literature, its caufe, and that of Virtue, connected, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to 


a man’s character, 425, 426 
Logic, what, nd 35 4 
Loncinus, noble remark of, os 420 
LucIAN, = —— —- 4r 
LUCILIUs, ~_—— —_— ibid. 

: M. 


Macrostus, fhort account of him, 414. quoted, 
127, 157, 168 

Man, rational and focial, 1,2. his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359. how moft 
likely to advance in happinefs, 362. has within 
him fomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence de- 
rived, 393 to 401. Medium, thro’ which he de- 
rives them, what, 359, 393. his errors, whence, 
406. to be corrected, bow — tbid. 
Manufcripts quoted, of OLYMPIODORUS, 371, 394, 
395- of PHILOPONUS, 431, 433, 437. of PRo- 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438, 440. of DAMAsciIUS, 447 
Marcianus CapE.ta, fhort account of him, 415 
Mafler Artif?, vehat forms his charagter, -— 11 
Mutter joined with Form, 2, 7. its original meaning, 
confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenfive 

_ charaéter according to antient Philofophy, 308. de- 
Geg4 fcribed 
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{cribed by Cicero, 313. of Language, what, 315. 
defcribed at large, — — BIG sea, 
Maximus Tyrivus, his notion of the fupreme Intel- 
lech, _ —_ — 162 
Memory and Recelleélion, what, 355. diftinguifhed 
from Imagination or Phanfy, how, = ibid. 
LMetaphor, its ufe, — — 269 
Metaphyficians modern, their Syftems, what, 392 


MILTON, 135 145 445 459475 499 51s 535 56) 59 005 
112, 124, 147, 207, 2607, 208, 404sneop 
Mixp (not Senfe) recognizes time, 107 to 112. uni- 
verfal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senfe 
does) fram the objects of its perception, 301. acts 
jn part through the body, in part +: ithout it, 305. 
its high power of feparation, 396, 366. penetrates 
into ali things, 307. Novs “YAasmos, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the fource 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diftinétion by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, refembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, &c. Mind human, how fponta- 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
fimilar and congenial, why, 395 
Mopss or Moops, whence derived, and to what end 
deftined, 140. Dacmee ve or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, zdzd. 
Inquifitive, zb:d. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, zb7d. the feveral Species illuftrated from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 
fied by the Stoics, 164. other Modes refolvable into 
it, 166. its application and coalefcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giflature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diftin- 
guithed, 


ee 
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guifhed, 149 to 160. Greck Imperatives of the Pak 
explained, and illuftrated, —_ 156, 157 
Moon, Feminine, why, — — 45 
Motion, and even its Privation, neceflarily imply 
eistmie; — 95 
Moretus, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- 
mans, — = — ibid. 
Musonivus Rurus, — —_ 416 


N. 


Names, proper, what the confequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their ufe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, _— _— 2405272 

NarTuHan and Davin, — — 232 

Nature, firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. fiugality of, 320. Natures fubordinate fub- 


fervient to the higher, — = 359 
WicepHorus. See Blemmides. 
NicomMacuHus, = 437 


Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, AT, 19 T 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, zbid. its ufe with refpect to Time, 
104. its minute and tranfient Prefence illuftrated, 
417. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
117,118. See Time, Place, Space. 

Number, to what words it appertains, and why 39, 

40 
©. 


Odjeélors, ludicrous, 293. grave, — 294 
Ocean, 
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Ocean, Mafculine, why, _ _ 49 
OLympioporus, quoted from a Manufcript,——his 
notion of Knowledge, and its degrecs, 371, 372. of 
general Ideas, the Objects of Science, 394, 395. 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 
262 to 265. by the help of external connectives, 
2A 205 

Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, 
35. their charater and Genius, — 409 
OrPHEUS, ~ — 441 
Ovip, se — 132, 147, 206 
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PARTICIPLE, how different from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its eflence or character, 184. how different from 
the Adjective, 186. See Attributive, LATIN and 
ENGLISH Tongues. 

Particulars, how, though infinite, exprefled by Words 
which are, finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, — — 351 

PAUSANIAS, _ — 285 

Perception and Volition, the Soul’s leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firit, 
9) 10, 353, 359. fenfitive and intellective differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objects, 
erroneous, — — — 370 

Period. See Sentence. 

PeRIPATETIC Philofophy, in the latter ages commonly 
united with the Platonic, 160. what fpecies of Sen- 
tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 277. 
held words founded in Compact, a 314 

PERIZONIUS, 
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PERIZONIUS, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, 171 
Perstius, 76, 163, 372. fhort account of his charac- 
ter, — — — 413 
Perfons, firft, fecond, third, their Origin and Ufe, 
65 to 67 


Phanfy. See Imagination. 

PuiLoponus, his notion of Time, 431. of the bufi- 
nefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artift, —_ ~ 437 

Philofophy, what would banifh it out of the World, 
293 294. its proper bufinefs, what, 433. antient 
differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 
object, what, ~~ _— ibid. 

Philofephers, antient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, _ — 269 

Philofophers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. fupply the place 
of occult Qualities, how, — 393 

Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illuf- 
trate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inftant, 
ibid. its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality, — 266 

PLato, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 
g2. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happinefs, 362. his two different and 
oppofite Etymologies of "Exiszuny, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 3%g. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ari/fotle, 422 

Pietuo. See GeMISTus. 

Puiny, 
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Priny, his account how the anticnt artifts infcribed 


their names upon their Works, — 136 
PLUTARCH, =. — — 38 
Poetry, what, — — —_ 550 
PorrHyry, —— cae — 2 
Pofition, its force in Syntax, 20, 274, 27 Oaeo 
PREPOSITIONS, 22. defined, 261. their ule, 265. 


their original Signiication, 266. their fubfequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force in Compotition, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, — 292,205 
Principles, to be eftimated from their confequences, 7. 
2.32, 236, 325. of Union and Diverfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerfe, 
250. (See One, Union, Diverfity.) elementary Prin- 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. their invention 
cificult, why, 325. thofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how fimple, ol a 3o2 
Priscian, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
piains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfons, 
67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort, 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 


Stoicsy 74. a pertinent obfervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Preteritum, 
125, 131. his doctrine concerning the Tenfes, 13¢. 
defines Moods or Modes, 143. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 17§ of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reafon why certain 

Pronouns 
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Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Connectives which dif- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, _ 316 
Proctus, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 431. quoted, 
310, explains the Source of the Doétrine of Ideas, 
4345 435, 436, 438 

Pronouns, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
fons, 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have no Sex, 
69, 70. refemble Articles, but how diltinguithed, 
73. their coaleicence. 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or fubjunctive Pronoun, its 
nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of the firft and fe- 
cond perfon when expreffed, when not, 82. “Ey- 


\ ae : i 
xAtlixas and dgboroveyévaty how diftinguifhed, $4. 


Primitives, refufe the Article, why, — 225 
PROTAGORAS, his notion of Genders, 42. a Soshifin 
of his, — _— 144 
Proverbs of Solomon, —_—— 4.05 
PUBLIUS SYRUS, oe — i 124 
Q. 
QUINTILIAN, _ — § 502 393407 
Qualities occult, what in modern Philofophy fupplies 
their place, — —— 393 
R. 
Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
ufual Cafe, the Genitive, — — ibid. 
Rhetoric, what, — — 550 


Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 
Genius, its maturity and decay, — 418, Se. 


S. SALtus- 
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SALLUSTIUS PHILOSOPH, a — 401 
SancrTius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
refpecting Speech, 5. quoted 36, 163, 171. re- 
jefts Imperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the Inter- 
jection, a — 291 
SCALIGER, his Etymology of Quis, 82. his notion of 
Tenfes from Grocinus, 128, his elegant obfervation 
upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins fupply the place of Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his fubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reafon from Philofophy why Subitantives do not 
coalefce, 264. his origin of Prepofitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientia, 370 
Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why, 159. its Conjunétion the Collective, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its confe- 
quences, ibid. for itfelf, 296 to 303. (See Gon.) 
pure and {peculative depends on Principles the moft 
fimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
refidence of itfelf and its objects, where, 372. See 
Mind, 
Scriptures, their Sublimity, whence, — 410 
SENECA, —— = 47) 139.414 
Senfation, of the Prefent only, 105, 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 
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333) 369. its Objects infinite, 338, 353. Man’s 


firft Perception, 7b:d. confequence of attaching our- 
felves wholly to its Objects, 351. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how fubfequent, — 391 
Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 
veftigated, 14,15. illuftrated from Adi/ton, 14.7, &c. 


connection between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
SERVIUS, — - E22 eto? 


Sex, (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings, 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44,45. Sub- 


{tances alone fufceptible of it, — rp 
SHAKESPEAR, — 12, 135 23) 41,47) 51, 53 
Ship, Feminine, why, _ — 43° 
SIMPLICIUs, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 381, 

382 
SOPHOCLES, — —— 432 


Soul, its leading Powers, Ge, 

Sound, {pecies of, 314, 317. the “Yau, or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined, 316. See Merce. 

Space, how like, how unlike to Time, 100, See 
Place. 

Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, 1, 2. how re- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
feparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feparately, 
327 to 359. neceflity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compa, 314, 327 

SPENCER, — — 134, 104. 

Spirits, animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Ducts, Vibra- 

tions, Ge. their ufe in modern Philofophy. See 
Duelities occult. 


SToIcs, 
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Storcs, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 139. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diftin@ions fubfequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb waydéxing, and why, 
210. called the Prepofition cvvdscuos weolerixes, 
261. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 26g. their notion of Cafes, 278. 
of the “Yay or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, 324 

Subjeét and Predicate, how diftinguifhed in Greek, 230. 
how in Exglifh, ibid. analogous to what in nature, 
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Subftanece and Attribute, 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subftance fufceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Sub- 
ftance, 264. incapable of Intenfion, and therefore of 
Comparifon, _ — 201ae2 

SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 31. defcribed, 37. primary, zdid. 
to 62. fecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 
NOUN.) Subflantive and Attridutive, analogous in 


Nature to what, -- ~~ 279 
Lula, Tizgaotpbaux, &e. —_ 180 
Sun, Mafculine, why, — _— 45 


S;/va, a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symbol, what, 330. difters from Imitation, how, zéid. 
preferred to it in conflituting Language, why, 332 


T. Beges, 
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Tenfes, their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 
Aorifts, 123, Tenfes cither paffing or completive, 
what authorities for thefe Diftinctions, 128 to 130. 
Prateritum perfeéium of the Latins, peculiar ufes of, 
131 to 134. Jmperfectum, peculiar ufes of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, — — —- 138 

‘TERENCE, — - 205, 206, 272 

THE and A. See ARTICLE. 

THEMISTIUS, g. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul’s exiftence, 112. of the latent tranfition of 


Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 432 
‘THEODECTES, —  — == 35 
THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech under its va- 

rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — 41g 
THEUTH, inventor of Letters, 324. See HERMEs, 
TIBULLUS, — ~~ FG, 1325137 


Time, Mafculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, zd:d. its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ftritly {peaking no Time prefent, 105. 
in what fenfe it may be called prefent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time divifible and extended, 118, 100, 
Tor. no object of Senfation, why, 105. how faint 
and fhadowy in exiftence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, r11, of what faculty, Time the pro- 
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per Objeét, 112. how intimately connected with 
the Soul, zbid. order and value of its feveral Spee 
cies, 113. what things exift in it, what not, 160 to 
162. its natural effect on things exifting in it, 16%, 
50. defcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of 
permanent Eternity, 389. this account explained 
by Boethius, ibid. See Now or Instant. 

Truth, neceflary, immutable, {uperior to all diftinions 
of prefent, paft, and future, g0, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Being, Gop.) its place or region, 
162, 372. feen in Compofition and Divifion, 3, 
367. even negative, in fome degree fynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truth Ore, and fo recognized, 
how, 364, 365. factitious Truth, ~- 403 


V. 


VARRO, aa wenee 56, 61, 74, 413 
VERB, 31. its more loofe, as well as more {trict 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb, ftri€lly fo called, its 
character, 93, 94. diftinguifhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, ibid. implics Time, why, 95. 
Tenfes, 98, 119. Modes or Mecods, 140, 170, 
Verbs, how fulceptible of Number and Perfon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paflive, ibid. 
varddle, 175,170. traniitive, 177.) neuter, 72 
ceptive, 126, 182. defiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenfes, Moves.) Imperfonals rejected, 175 
Verbs Subfantives, their pre-eminence, 88. effential 
to every Propofition, ibid. implied in every other 
Verb, 90, 93. denote exiftence, 88. vary, as va~ 
ries the Exiftence, or Being, which they denote, 

91,92. See Being, Truth, Gon. 
Verlesy 
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Vorfes, logical, —_— _ 348 
Vice, Feminine, why, — = 56 
VirciL, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, &3, 132. his pecu. 

liar method of coupling the paffing and eemieletive 

Tenfes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 

2G0, 235, 200, 297, 3389, 401, 432. his idea of 

the Roman Genius, _ — 235,412 
Virtue, Feminine, why, §5. moral and intellectual dif- 

fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309g, 310. 

its Form, what, 311%. connected with Literature, 


how, — — = A407 
Underfianding, its Etymology, 369. human Under- 
ftanding, a compofite of what, ~- figis 


Union, natural, the great objects of, 254, 279. per~ 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, ~_ — — 365 

Univerfe. See World. 

Foice, defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articulate, how, zdid. articulate, what, 
31g to 324. articulate, {pecies of, 321 to 323. See 
Vowel, Confonant, Element. 

Volition. See Peragption. 

Vossius, — _ 35, 759290 

Vowel, what, and why fo called, —- 321, 322 

Utility, always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Deing, 
were there not fomething beyond it, 297. See 
Good. 


Ww. 
PY hole and Parts, = ae 7 
Wifdom, how fome Philofophers thought it diftinguifh- 
ed from Wjt, —~ —_ 368, 432 
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W orbs, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species of, 
23 to 31. fignificant by themfelves, fignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 
by themfelves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and affociated, 213 to 274. fignificant by Compact, 
314) 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 237 to 2741. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 249, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to exprefs infinice Particulars, 346, 372, 373 

World, viible and external, the pafling Pi@ure of 
what, 383, 437. preferved one and the fame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Caufe not void 


of Reafon, —- ~— 4.36 

Writers, antient polite, differ from modern polite, in 

what and why, — _~ 259, 260 
x. 


XENOPHON, 56, 407. his character, as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plato and ri/totle, m= A422, 423 


be: 


“YAn, 308. See Matter, Sylos. 
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